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SHALOM LACHEM. 





BY FANNY PARNELL. 


O, TIRED souls, like spent birds struggling o’er 

The ocean wastes with faint and baffled wing, 

Thinking, with throbs of fear: ‘‘ Yet one 
storm more, 

And we must sink, ere dawns the land of 
Spring ; 

There is no spot to which our feet may cling 

*Mid all the roaring floods beneath us piled; 

Above the pitiless skies grow dark and wild, 

The hollow winds sweep up with ominous 
cries, 

And whirl us as a giant whirls a cbild, 

While on our beaten lips the choked prayer 
dies” — 

To you a message of sweet peace I bring, 

Shaldm Lachem ! 


O, sorrowing ones, that can no longer soar, 

No more your songs of tuneful beauty sing, 

Whose harp lies mute by some forgotten 
shore, 

Where no bright fountains of Castalia spring, 

With rust of tears on every golden string, 

That chaunted pxans once when all things 
smiled; 

But now, with mire and asben drift defiled, 

Take up the strain that diedin quavering 
sighs, 

Take back the harp that erst your pains be- 
guiled ; 

From lip to lip the happy burden flies— 

**To you a message of sweet peace I bring,” 
Shaldm Lachem! 


O, guilty hearts, for whom no mandragore 
Nor magic lotos balm shall numb tbe sting 
Of long, sharp ruging when Sin’s dream is 


o’er, 

And on night’s deeds the naked sunbeams 
fling 

Relentless light, that brooks no shameful 
thing, 


Again the whiteness of the little child 

Ye shall put on, though, mount on mount 
up-piled, 

Your sins should reach the sickened, shrink- 
ing skies— 

To you, O saddest ones, trom hope exiled, 

To you whose past shuts out Love’s pardon- 
ing eyes, 

To you the message of sweet peace I bring, 

Shalém Lachem! 


For there was never sorrow in such guise, 
Or stricken guilt laid bare in such black wise, 
But He to whom the lost and lepered cling 
Shall whisper yet to hearts that agonize : 
“For you a message of sweet peace I bring, 
Shalom Lachem ! 
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THE AMERICAN OCTOPUS. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 








Mormonism has always been a_heart- 
sore to the American people. It is a blas- 
phemous and lascivious discord by a man 
who declares that he is singing ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home.” It is not a harmless fanat- 
icism, at which we smile and then pass by 
on the other side; but an active, vigorous, 
avd increasing evil, the elder brother of 
Satan, his mother, chaotic immorality, and 
he lives at ease and in splendor in his grand 
duchy in the West and impiously proclaims 
himself the ruler of a Golden Age. We, 
the people, indulge in chronic spasms of 
indignation, which soon pass off, however, 
and leave us in lethargic indifference. We 
bave argued against it seriously, we have 
indulged in ridicule concerning it, we have 
always been ashamed of it and freely 
acknowledged that we are greatly to blame 
for allowing it to choose our native soil for 





its birthplace; but, as yet, we have not bit 
on any feasible plan for getting rid of it. 
It is a puzzle to the politician, it is a night- 
mare to the moralist, and it certainly would 
be a grave problem to the statesman, if that 
class of men had not long since become ex- 
tinct. We cannot well ignore it, because 
its emissaties—or missiovaries, as they call 
themselves—a band of enthusiasts, more 
than two hundred strong, are to be found 
in every capital in Europe. These mission- 
aries hold public meetings in large halls, 
until the police authorities interfere, after 
which they gather companies at the street- 
corners, and, when compelled to desist, 
they go from house to house, working on 
the superstitious and novelty-loving ele- 
ment of human nature, asserting that the 
nearest approach to Heaven on earth is to 
be found in the polygamous practices of 
Utah, and boldly declaring that far above 
an effete Christianity is the vitalizing in- 


spiration of one Joseph Smitb. 
It would seem to the logical mind that a 


system of thought and a method of life 
such as Mormonism presents, with a back- 
ground of patent imposture and a fore- 
ground lurid with animal passion, might be 
safely left to bunt round for its own grave. 
If one could rely on the common sense of 
his fellow-men, this would be true; but, 
unfortunately, common sense, like the 
hoard of the miser, is studiously kept out 
of sight and seldom used. We all have it, 
of course, otherwise it could not be called 
common; but so many people in this world 
have a skillful knack at concealing it that 
it cannot be reckoned on in the discrimina- 
tion between truth and error. Indeed, 
some folks, an alarming proportion of the 
great aggregate are so constituted that the 
more incredible a statement is the more 
they are inclined to believe it. They find 
it difficult to accept the simplicity of the 
New Testament; but the ghouls and hob- 
goblins which peopled the visious of 
Smith, bis social theories, which compel 
Decency to hide her face, and constitutes a 
woman an eighth or a fourteenth of that 
infamous and composite unit known as a 
man’s wife, this imbecile bosh throws them 
into religious ecstasies and makes them 
feel that they are on the road to glory. 

We have tried again and again to legis- 
late Mormonism out of existence; but it is 
like using blank cartridges against an 
organized mob. The bills passed may be 
well enough in themselves and the necd 
they are intended to supply may be even 
urgent, still, for some unexplained 
reason, they resemble a child that died 
before it was born. However ener- 
getic and determined they may be at 
the first reading, they thoroughly ex- 
haust themselves in the effort to get through 
both houses of Congress, and lie down to 
rest, if not to die, either under or on the 
legislative table. Congress is, of course, 
necessary a8 a national ornament, and it 
affords us a fruitful topic of conversation 
during the long Winter evenings; but we 
are sorry that it so uniformly stands in the 
way of progress. Our representatives are 
fluent speakers, and their glowing periods 
regarding Mormonism sometimes make us 
so far forget ourselves that we are almost 
proud of them. It seems for one sweet, 
delusive instant that the annihilating 
angel bas sounded bis horn; but when the 
applause of the constituency dies away the 
satisfactory consummation has evidently 
been reached, for the noble legislator immedi- 
ately turns his attention to something else. 
As for sternly grappling with this dragon of 
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TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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the West and.demolishing it by repeated 
and well-directed blows, that is something 
which he has never seriously contemplated. 
It is quite evident that Congress is simply 
the resort of political chess-players and that 
the administration of office has primarily a 
selfish purpose and lastly the public good. 
But what Congress hesitates to do a part 
of the Christian Church has vigorously 
taken in hand. A work has lately been in- 
augurated which is full of promise and 
which ought to be better known. The 
people who are engaged in it are too busy 
to talk about themselves; but that is no 
reason wby some of the idiers at home 
should not talk about them. The New 
West Education Commission consists of a 
body of men and women who believe in 
the revolutionary power of  school- 
books. They have undertaken’ to 
plant day schools, and to hold -relig- 
jous services on Sunday right in the 
heart as well as along the edges of the 
offending territory, and it is easy to predict 
a sharp opposition on the part of the Mor- 
mons when their plans shall have become 
sufficiently developed. Then, more than 
now, they will stand in need of Eastern 
sympathy and encouragement. The secovd 
anniversary of this Commission was cele- 
brated in Chicago, April 27th of the current 
‘year, and most admirable progress reported. 
The statistics presented are interesting and 
suggestive. During these two years sixteen 
academies and schools have heen estab- 
lished and conducted, with an expenditure 
of about $30,000 per year. There are in 
these places of learning twenty-nine teach- 
ers and twelve hundred and fourteen 
pupils. Two hundred and seventy-one of 
these pupils are in good and regular stand- 
ing in the Mormon Church, two hundred 
and fifteen are apostates, while the remain- 
der consists of the children of parents who 
have gone from the East as farmers or 
mechanics, and who, but for this work, 
would most likely become infected with this 
polygamous epidemic. There is no nobler 
mission in this country than that on which 
this small band of teachers has entered. 
They seem to be full of enthusiasm and 
have already proven that they are able to 
meet inevitable difficulties with tact and 
firmness. The foothold they have obtained 
points clearly to one important fact—viz., 
that a certain proportion of every Mormon 
settlement is willing to avail itself of the 
superior educational advantages that are 
offered. 

Mrs. Bailey, one of the teachers, has re- 
lated her experience in ‘‘a town where 
there were fifteen hundred people, every 
one of whom either was or had beep a Mor- 
mon.” Those who were in undisturbed 
sympathy with their Church held aloof at 
first, of course. The apostates were even 
eager to have their children instructed; but 
their hostility to every kind of religicus 
service was decided. They had been bitten 
by the snake of Mormonism, and were sus- 
picious of every other religion, lest it 
might turn out to bea snake of another 
kind. Mrs. Bailey’s school was opened 
with sixteen pupils, but, before the end of 
the year the number increased to seventy- 
eight, ranging in age from five to twenty- 
eight years. She found a degree of ignor- 
ance which is simply indescribable, and 
coupled with it a desire to get rid of it, 
which constitutes the hope of the future. 
The children’s and youths’ minds were filled 
with the most preposterous apocbryphal 
stories about Joseph Smitb, and so, without 





making any criticism whatever, she sug- 
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resulted in some alarming discoveries by 
the students. The cold, stern record of 
facts was suddenly transmuted into dyna- 
mite, which theatens, if the accumulation 
continues, to destroy the slender fabric 
built by Mr. Smith. Ignorance and Smith 
can get on very amicably together; but to 
read history and then look at the prophet is 
like throwing the light of a dark lantern on 
the empty mealsack which we took to be a 


ghost. 

When the people found that they could 
not have the education without having the 
Bible, too, they submitted to the preaching 
for the sake of the arithmetic and the his- 
tory; but with rather a bad grace, it must 
be admitted. It was a fatal, though a 
necessary concession on their part. It is 
easy to see that, with an open and a free 
Bible in their hand, something dangerous 
is sure to happen by and by. Darkness 
can’t linger after the sup rises, even when 
it pleads that it owns the land. These 
teachers are producing very decided results, 
the practical value of which is as easily 
seen by the Mormon as by the Gen- 
tile mind. A constituency in favor of 
enlightenment has already been created, , 
and, if the work of the Commission is prop- | 
erly encouraged and sustained, that con- 
stituency will increase io number and influ- 
ence every twelvemonth. It cannot be 
long before Christ’s words will repeat 
themselves and the very members of Wor- 
mon households will take sides against 
each other, and then, when the conflict 
between Mormonism and Christianity 
comes, as come it will, the young people 
who have been instructed in these acad- 
emies and who have read history enough 
to know that Joseph Smith was looking at 
the wrong side of the tapestry when he 
attempted to describe a perfect social 
organization, will throw their Mormonism 
into the laps of their parents, who are too 
old to learn, and embrace the higher oppor- 
tunity and welcome the larger advantages. 
The Bible has always proved itself a sword 
heretofore, and we need not be surprised 
to find that in this case it is two-edged and 
sharp. If, instead of stamping Mormon- 
ism out by the tread of our soldiery, we 
can so far enlighten the people that they 
will stamp it out of their own accord, our 
victory will be complete and bloodiess. 
This New West Commission ought, there- 
fore, to have all the money it can properly 
use and it ought not to be permitted to 
ask for it a second time. 

There is no comparison, to my mind, be- 
tween what this Commission can do and 
what Congress cannot do. When I say 
that the ability of the one is almost equal 
to the inability of the other, [ am speaking 
of something practically unlimited, I 
would not be misunderstood, however. I 
have a certain respect for our national 
legislators, for no men in the community 
work harder to retain their present 
arduous positions or seem to be more 
willing that almost any one except 
themselves shall make sacrifices for 
the public good. I only say that, when- 
ever it becomes necessary to smite a 
great social evil, Congress appears to be 
somewhat vague in its declarations and so 
extremely cautious that the time for action 
is indefinitely delayed. It commands the 
English language, but it does not represent 
the American conscience. In speech it is 
ecstatic, but in action itis paralytic. The 
New West Commission, on the other hand, 





has no office to seek or retain, no emolu 
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ments to guard, no administration to favor. 
It consists of a body of clean men and 
women, who are trying todo a good work, 
They ought to have the sympathy of the 
Church Universal and a tressury which, 
like some wells, is kept full by a hidden 
and exhaustleas reservoir, the generosity of 
an appreciative people, and then it will be 
found that the school-bouse is simply God's 
voice, saying : ‘‘ Let there be light.” And, 
as the light advances, Mormonism must re- 
treat. 
Newanrg, N. J. 





GARIBALDI. 


* BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








Tue waves of the vast sea of time into 
which descended so suddenly, at the last, 
the life of Garibaldi, and which seemed to 
recoil for a moment, as though loath to en- 
gulf anything so precious, for the sake of a 
glorious past, anything . so great, even 
though its greatness had almost become a 
tradition, have closed over that splendid 
and sad existence and grown smoother 
and smoother, till scarce a ripple remains 
to mark the spot. All the popular excite- 
ment iv England and on the Continent has 
died away and but a very mild interest in 
the late all-engrossing topic remains. I 
think that during the last three weeks I 
have read volumes of biographical sketches, 
personal recollections, critical estimates, 
lofty eulogies, low depreciation, lamenta- 
tions, and denunciations. Though he was 
too melodramatic a hero to suit the refined 
taste of the cool-headed, not to say cool 
hearted political journalists and essayists 
of England, they have shown a decent an 
almost solemn sense of a more than nation 
alevent in the close of a cxreer crowded 
with adventure, with revolution, with his- 
tory, aud which has left traces on the map 
of Europe and a profound impress on 
the heart of humanity. With few ex- 
ceptions, they were just and sometimes 
most generous in their estimates of his 
character and achievements, taking them 
en grand, and allowing his weaknesses, his 
biunders, and failures to weigh little in the 
scale. They believe in the sorrow of Ital- 
ians, patriotic and personal, and offer re- 
spectful sympathy. It may be that some 
of these publicists still remember the visit 
of Garibaldi to England, in 1864, when, 
after a magnificent reception from the Eng- 
lish people, he was so mysteriously and 
suddenly hustled out of the kingdom, by 
the English Government, which, doubtless, 
feared him, for the democratic demonstra- 
tions his caused, and perhaps 
ferred more ta displease the French empe- 
ror, by and honoring the bold 
guerrilla chief, who had dared to oppose 
and denounce 


presence 
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the peace of Villafranca 
and the surrender of Savoy and Nice; and 
80, as Louis Napoleon had once served as 
special constable for the English Govern- 
ment against the Chartists, the English 
Government, in turn, acted as special con- 
stable for Louis Napoleon, against this 
suspicious foreigner, and ordered him to 
“move on.” 

It is becoming to all Englishmen to be 
grateful even to the memory of a noble 
guest, who, under such 
could go in proud silence. A lesser, vainer 
man would bave denounced to all the 
world an official act so inhospitable and 
cowardly. Here in France all the 
republican journals have paid eloquent 
tributes to the memory of the great soldier; 
but the monarchial, imperial, and clerical 
organs everywhere, and especially in Paris, 
have made a most violent, unseemly display 
of animosity and contempt. They de- 
nounced him for what is most noble and 
sacred in the soldier and the man—his 
bravery and patriotism—citing as among the 
sins which should not be forgiven to the 
‘Italian adventurer” the ‘republican 
condoltiere,” which rendered the vote of 
adjourument of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the pnews of his death an ‘outrage 
againstthe French people,” his defense 
of Rome against the French in 1848 and 
bis passionate opposition to the annex- 
ation by France of Nice, bis beloved native 
city. Figaro, that mocking and very mun- 
dane apostle of clericalism and monarchial 
ideas—thnt singular mixture of bigotry and 
unbelief, intolerance and license, suggest- 
ing by turns a Jesuit inquisitor, a Mephis- 
wopheles, and a Don Giovanni—bas been first 


circumstances, 


and foremost in malicious detraction, if 





not in coarse abuse, in sly, vicious kicks at 
the dead lion. It was terribly sad that, 
while Garibaldi was lying in state at 
Caprera—the simple state of the great 
democratic soldier—the battle of words 
should be raging about bim, and that, while 
he was being conveyed to his grave 
on that rocky isle, a new and nobler 
Napoleon, through a frightful tem- 
pest, a wilder and colder rain of political 
hate and fierce bigotry should beat on his 
coffin. Of late Figaro has said little; but 
to-day it announces, io its own style of gay, 
but biting surcasm, the return of the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council from Rome, 
where he bas seen ‘‘the apotheosis of Gari- 
baldi,”and mentions a proposition before 
the Council to change the name of the 
‘*Rue Bonaparte” to ‘‘la Rue Garibaldi.” 
With all my admiration for the great 
Italian, I hope that no such change will be 
made. This perpetual meddling with the 
old names and inscriptions of the city, this 
attempt to undo history by the rechristen- 
ing of streets, avenues, and places, and the 
erasing of movarchial initials from public 
buildings is among the pettiest acts of the 
Republic. It is a policy as unwise as it is 
childish. The old names, ‘‘ though lost to 
sight, to memory dear,” are more powerful 
than ever with romantic royalists; are 
incitants to discontent, are in them- 
selves rebels and conspirators against 
the new order of things. There is about 
them the pathos of exile. The very marble 
of the stately palace or the beautiful bridge 
from which the royal founder’s vame has 
been erased is eloquent of an unerasable past, 
and the proud old imperia! title is whis- 
pered from tree to tree all along the splen- 
did boulevard. One other item in to-day’s 
journal is this: 
‘* MiLan, Monpay. 

“Doctor Prandina prints a letter from 
Garibaldi, dated Naples, February 26th, 
1882, which says: ‘Should my death occur 
on the Continent, charter a vessel, take 
back my body to Caprera, and burn, as 
directed,’” 

This most positive and so recent request 
or command will reopen the burning ques- 
tion of cremation or no cremation, if it has 
ever been closed. I confess I have never 
beeu able to recognize the right of the Ro- 
mans, Republicans or Royalists, or even 
of the entire Italian people, to interfere 
with the carrying out of the last wishes of 
their hero and liberator as to the final dis- 
posal of the mortal frame which at the last 
more hampered than housed his great soul. 
Now that solemn and decorous funeral hon- 
ors have been paid at Caprera, at Rome, 
und Naples, they can afford to stand back 
and let the flames do their work on that 
old, emaciated, battle-scarred, psin-dis- 
torted body. It is true that, at the time of 
the funeral, the family were placed in a 
most embarrassing position. Aside from 
the protests of the Government representa- 
tives and the remonstrances of old compan- 
ions in arms and pious friends, there were , 
legal objections raised against the strict ex- t 
ecution of the will. Garibaldi, sient 
more poetical than practical, had planned a 
classical funeral pyre, of fragrant woods, 
on which he should be laid, “in his habit, 
ashe lived,” with his face bared to his 
blue, native sky, there to await the upward 
sweep and surgeand circling embrace of 
flames fanned by winds blowing off shore 
from the land of his love or from the vast 
Mediterranean; coming, perchance, fiom 
the vaster Atlantic, or beyond, even, from 
the New World, in which he had lived 
and loved and battled in his adventurous 
youth, and toiled and waited in his sad- 
dened but not disheartened later man- 
hood. He calmly contemplated a fiery 
transmigration of his lifeless clay into the 
universal elements of life, and yet, witha 
touch of very human weakness, he desired 
that something that had once been a part 
of him should remain to be treasured by 
those he loved, and so he gave those direc- 
tions about his ashes, that they should be 
gathered up, putin an urn of bronze, and 
placed near the graves of his little Anita 
und Rose. Here was the poet's oversight. 
Without the apparatus of a crematory or, 
at least, the use of an uninflammable wind- 
ing sheet, it would have been impossible to 
distinguish and preserve those precious 
cindres, had even the Shelley-like obsequies 
been allowed by the authorities. My own 
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feeling is that the purpose which Garibaldi 








evidently had so much at heart should yet 
be carried out in the main and the body 
offered up, if not on the rocky altar of 
Caprera, on the pyre of odorous woods, 
under the mighty dome of heaven, amid 
the solemn chanting of winds and waves, 
in the grand heathen way he conceived of, 
in a regular crematory, utterly unpoetic 
and almost revolting as is this forcing- 
house of material dissolution, doing its 
dreadful work with such pitiless swiftness, 
silence, and secrecy. On the day of the ob- 
sequies at Caprera the rain fell in torrents, 
which would have extinguished a pyre 
not nourished on tanks of petroleum; but 
nothing can come to dampen or balk the 
flameless, quivering, hungry heat of that 
furnace of death, the crematory. 

But neither the burial at Caprera vor the 
cremation at Milan, should that yet take 
place, ure to be remembered as the real 
funeral of Garibaldi. The grander rites, in 
which the nation took part, had place ip the 
National Capito) and in Naples. It was 
with joy and gratitude, though hardly with 
surprise, that I read of the perfect order 
and quiet and impressive solemnity with 
which those magnificent supplementary 
obsequies were conducted. At no moment 
duriug the ceremonies at Rome were any 
unfriendly manifestetions made against the 
old and implacable enemies of the dead 
hero, the priests and patrician supporters of 
the Pope, by the vast surging crowds in the 
streets or by the red-shirted Garibaldian 
soldiers, the anti-clerical societies, associa- 
tions of working-men, and deputations from 
other Italian cities, which formed the long 
procession following the funeral-car and 
marching from the Piazza del Populo to the 
Capitol, where the bust of Garibaldi was 
formally received by the city officials and 
placed in the council hall. Eulogies were 
pronounced, and, at last, with the ‘‘ Hymn 
of Garibaldi” played by five bands, accom- 
panied by the great bell of the Capitol 
avd by the shouts and sobs of the people, 
all came to an end and the vast crowd dis- 
persed in decorous quiet. Causeless had 
been the apprehensions of the Pope, shut 
up in the innermost sanctuary of the Vat 
ican, after ordering the closing of varicus 
rich churches, for fear of sacrilege and 
pillage. 

But the most beautiful, wonderful, and 
cheering of all was the demonstration in 
Naples. There, where the love of the 
people for Garibaldi was like a wild wor- 
ship, it seemed that their intense grief and 
the democratic and antl-clerical principles 
exemplified and fostered by bim must 
have some passionate and violent outbreak. 
But no. All was order and peace—the 
order of intelligent freemen, the peace of a 
sorrow full of grand memories and conso- 
lations. Here the funeral procession 
formed at the point of Garibaldi’s entrance 
into Naples, when coming as the ‘‘con- 
quering hero” from Palermo, in 1860, and 
Jo! that grand procession of mourners was 
in great part made up of the public schools 
of the city. There were no such things as 
public schools in Naples twenty-two years 
ago. Then thecity swarmed with lazzaroni, 
great and small—old vice and young mis- 
ery. Six years ago I was amazed at the 
change which had taken place since. my 
first visit, which was in 1853, when that 
wretched, benighted, idle class were not 
to be sought for in particular quarters, 
but were everywhere, sprawling and crawl- 
ing in the sunshine, fluttering their rags 
on church-steps, begging and sleeping 
on the sea-shore aud in parks and gardens. 
Inconceivably lazy afid filthy und densely 
ignorant, they overflowed the town like a 
noisome flood-tide from a sort of Dead Sea 
of humanity. Yet they were as dangerous 
as they were brutal and squalid. I remem- 
beranarrow escape we had at that time 
from a great fright and peril, by being dis- 
suaded, on the ground of the unspeakably 
foul atmosphere created by the presence of 
these people, from going to the cathedral 
to witness the popular miracle of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
The next day we were shocked by hearing 
that at the supreme moment, when all eyes 
were fixed on the sacred vial, held aloft by 
a priest, and containing a dark something, 
beginning slowly to flow, the /azzaroni, de- 
vout worshipers of St. Januarius to a man, 
made a combined attack on the ladies 
occupying reserved, raised seats, near the 
altar, and robbed them of costly black lace 











veils and of jewels—even tearing rings from 
their fingers and ear-rings from their 
ears. And yet we were told they had been 
even more troublesome and formidable 
under their favorite king, Bomba. He 
atone time had an idea of partially dis- 
embarrassing the city of them, by colon- 
izing a portion on oae of the Mediterranean 
islands; but hardly had he sent off the first 
ship-load than arumor became prevalent in 
lazzaronidom that the vessel was to be 
scuttled in the night and all its human 
freight summarily disposed of. At oncea 
motley multitude of swarthy, wild-eyed 
men and women marched to the Royal 
Palace, where, shouting, screaming, gestic- 
ulating, and dancing with rage, they com- 
pelled the king to appear on the balcony; 
and, though he solemnly disowned the 
acuttling project, he was obliged to promise 
to send for the shipload of exiles, on pain 
of having his palace stormed and sacked, 
and he did send for them, and they came 
back safe and sound, to beg and steal and 
starve and wallow with their kind. There 
are lazzaroni yet to be seen in Nuples, with- 
out much searching; but they are not pow 
the chief product of the city, and there are 
streets in Naples which do not suggest the 
‘Sweet South” or airs from ‘‘ Araby the 
blest.” The moral and material improve- 
ment in the condition of Neapolitans of the 
lower orders to which I have been a witness 
is something marvelous; and the miracle 
has not been wrought by the bottled-up and 
dried-up blood of a martyred saint, liquefy- 
ing at the prayer of priests, to gratify the 
curiosity and excite the superstitious fear 
of the ignorant poor, but by the unsancti- 
fied yet sacrificial t:!oo0d of brave men of the 
people, shed for the people on the battle- 
fields of freedom and nationality. It is not 
the preaching of monks or pompous cere- 
monials in the magnificent but somewhat 
musty old churches of Naples which are 
to lift the most hopeless class of her idlers 
and vagabonds from brutishness to man- 
hood, but those impious institutions of 
united Ituly, a free press, free speech, and 
public schools. 
Paris, FRANCE, June 24th, 1882. 





BELIEVING CRITICISM. 
BY PROFESSOR C. M. MEAD, D. D. 





Tue article in THE INDEPENDENT of June 
29th on *‘ Believing Critics” is one the gen- 
eral tone of which deserves hearty com- 
mendation. The right and even the duty 
of investigating the facts concerning the 
origin of the Bible by the use of all the 
sources of knowledge at our command 
ought to be freely conceded by every one. 
There isa reverent and believing criticism 
which, even though it may seem to be 
destructive of precious beliefs, cannot be 
ultimately injurious if it simply and honest- 
ly aims at discovering the truth. 

Among believing critics THz INDEPEND- 
ENT is right, also, in reckoning Robertson 
Smith. Nodoubt, the author of the article 
meant to speak of him merely as a speci- 
men ofa certain class of critics who should 
be met fairly and dispassionately, and not 
decried simply because they reject tradi- 
tional notions. But anv impression is likely 
to be produced that he is very much like 
Christ, who attacked boldly the traditional 
notions of his contemporaries, and yet was 
not only a believer, but an authority for the 
beliefs of others. 

Whatever way be said in general defense 
of the position of Robertson Smith as a 
critic, I must express my very positive con- 
viction that, in one ortwo of his most char- 
actcristic and important positions, he quite 
fails to realize the analogy which is insti- 
tuted in the article referred to. 

Christ, it is true, not only put into the 
ancient precepts a higher and fuller mean- 
ing than the narrow literalists of his day 
had reached; but he also ascribed a positive 
imperfection to the Mosaic Jaw—an accom- 
modation of the law to the rudeness of the 
early times and to the dullness of men’s 
spiritual apprehensions. In short, he rec- 
ognized a human element in the divine rev- 
elation. Christ’s criticisms had reference 


to the matter and spirit of the Jaws; and it 
is said that, as he recognized a human and 
a fallible element in the laws, so it may be 
also that there were human and fallible ele- 
ments in the history or science of the Bible, 
which we are enabled to detect. 

Very possible; but this brings me to 
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notice some features of Robertson Smith s 
views which are more difficult to harmon- 
ize with any sincere theory of inspiration 
than the criticisms of Mosaic law pro- 
pounded by Christ. Indeed, itis a puzzle 
to me how he can so strongly avow his ad- 
herence to the doctrine of inspiration and 
yet hold the views in question. I refer 
especially to bis ‘‘ legal fiction” notion of 
the origin of the Jaw and to his theory of 
**homiletic exposition” as applied to the 
Book of Chronicles. 

The theory of legal fiction is that the 
Deuteronomic and Levitical laws were said 
to be conceived or even written by Moses, 
when, in fact, they were not, and both the 
real authors and their contemporaries knew 
that they were not. If we could suppose that 
these laws were really thought to be Mosaic, 
when they were not, so that the historians 
honestly reported what they thought to be 
true, there would, to say the least, be some 
plausibility in the theory. It is conceivable 
that, in the lapse of time, an old Jaw should 
come to be ascribed by tradition to the 
wrong legislator. But, inasmuch as these 
laws are assumed not to have been old and 
the problem is to determine how the 
laws, dating from the times of the Exile or 
thereabouts, could be called Mosaic, Rob 
ertson Smith can find no better solution 
than that, as they must have been known 
by everybody not to have been of ancient 
origin, the ascription of them to Moses must 
have beeo a mere form, understood by every- 
body not to be meant literally. 

Now, not to enlarge on all the difficulties 
involved in this theory, it is obvious to re- 
mark (1) that no analogy for any such fic- 
tion can be found; or, if it could be found, 
it could not be made consistent with the 
dignity and simplicity of divine inspira- 
tion. Ove cannot but ask: If every one 
knew the laws not to be Mosaic, what 
earthly reason was there for calling them 
Mosaic? Laws bad been enacted by David 
and his successors without their being as- 
cribed to Moses. Prophets had uttered their 
divine messages without fathering their 
utterances upon Moses. Why should the 
author of Deuteronomy, or why should 
Ezra, or any one of his time, if (as Profess- 
or Smith assumes) really commissioned by 
‘God to issue these Iuws, fall back upon the 
silly form of saying that Moses wrote them, 
when every one knew the statement to be 
false, and, therefore, no good could be ac- 
complished by the fiction? But this is not 
the worst, for (2) this theory involves not 
only fictitious law, but fictitious history. 
Long descriptions are found of what is sup- 
posed on this theory tobe, in form, histories 
of that which teok place in Mosaic times, 
but which, in reality, never took place at 
all. Elaborate accounts of what was com- 
manded and done concerning the Ark and 
the Tabernacle are supposed to have been 
invented at this late time, although both Ark 
and Tabernacle had long been destroyed 
and the Tabernacle is even supposed by 
many of the critics never to have existed. 
Now, one who supposes the Old Testament 
to be a purely human thing may, if he 
please, imagine such elaborate trifling as 
this to have been perpetrated; but 
‘to suppose that divine inspiration should 
have Jent its aid to the business seems to 
me little less than blasphemy. And the 
difficulty is increased when we observe (3) 
that the fiction which is supposed to have 
deceived nobody at the outset as deceived 
everybody since that time. The Jews, so 
far as we know, have from the beginning 
regarded these laws as_ really Mosaic. 
Christ himself, and all the Jews of bis 
time, evidently spoke and thought of them 
as Mosaic. It is only in very modern times 
that doubts of their Mosaic origin have 
been expressed. It is because this uni- 
versal impression exists that we are now 
having these elaborate studies of the Pen- 
tateuch and these attempts to change the 
universal impression. Now we are asked 
by Robertson Smith to believe that an ex- 
tensive system of legislation was expressly 
and repeatedly and emphatically ascribed 
to Moses; that a history was constructed 
confirming and illustrating the Mosaic 


origin of the law, so that no ove taking the 
record as it stands could imagine the law 
not to be Mosaic, and everybody, accord- 
ingly, has so understood the record; and 
yet that God authorized this representation, 
which has deceived the world, though he 
did not deceive nor intend to deceive thos- 








to whom the representation was first made. 
If Professor Smith’s theory is true; if, 
after all these centuries, he has been 
enabled to discover that the fiction which 
has deceived everybody was really designed 
to deceive nobody, then those who accept 
his conclusion will be much more inclined 
to ascribe real inspiration to him than to 
the bungler who first devised the fiction; 
for Smith’s discovery, if genuine, is a most 
valuable one. But the original fiction, if a 
real fiction, had no conceivable motive and 
no value at the outset if not intended to 
decaive, and has been worse than value- 
less since that time, because it has accom- 
plished a most undesirable deception. 

I do not say that Prof. Smith cannot 
honestly believe that such a performance 
was evacted under divine inspiration; but I 
must say that I do net see how he can hold 
such a belief, nor do I believe that a dozen 
intelligent men in the world can remain 
satisfied with his legal fiction theory. 
Those who hold the theory will abandon, 
sooner or later, the notion of inspiration 
as having anything to do with it; and I 
predict that he himself will soon either give 
up the theory or else no longer pretend to 
hold the inspiration of those who resorted 
to the foolish fiction. 

Similar remarks apply to the theory of 
‘‘homiletic exposition” as accounting for 
the Levitical character of Chronicles. It 
sounds somewhat laughable to call that 
book a homiletic production; but it is some- 
thing worse than laughable to attempt to 
justify the deliberate distortion and inven- 
tion of history which Robertson Smith 
ascribes tothe Chronicler by saying that 
he was only clothing the old history in 
modern apparel, not really supposing that 
anybody would be deceived. To rep- 
resent, ¢,g., Asa and Jehoshaphat (II Chron. 
xiv, 3; xvii, 6) as removing the high 
places, when, according to Kiogs and even 
the Chronicler himself, these kings did not 
abolish them, is caHed a specimen of 
homiletic exposition. This is much asif 
some future historian of the United States 
should represent President Taylor as having 
undertaken to emancipate the slaves, 
although the same historian should explicit- 
ly say that he did not undertake to do it. 
Such a historian would be called by plain 
men a blunderhead or a liar, to dignify 
such a procedure with the name of homiletic 
exposition, and even to hold that divine in- 
spiration endorses the business is to offer 
an insult to common sense and to bring 
certain contempt upon the whole doctrine 
of inspiration. I repeat: I do not see how 
Professor Smith can say that, with such 
views of the composition of the Book of 
Chronicles, he can honestly call it an in- 
spired book. But, though he may do so, 
yet itis certain that most men will be in 
danger of regarding him as practicing some 
kind of fiction, legal or illegal, in his pro- 
fession of adhering to the orthodox view 
ip this regard, 

ANDOVER, Mass, 





THE BATTLE IN IOWA. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT WOMEN’S NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 

THE victory gained June 27th in Iowa 
was the culmination of a hard-fought cam- 
paign, extending over eight courageous 
years. As everybody knows, our great 
Civil War was followed by a period of 
apathy in the temperance reform, public 
opinion having been solely occupied with 
one absorbing issue and our citizen soldiery 
returning from the field with personal 
habits and moral standards reduced to low- 
er levels by their long loss of home’s 
sweet safeguards and exposure to the life 
of camp and field. 

In 1874 came that mighty reaction known 
us the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, by 
which the peaceful weapons of prayer and 
persuasion drove the saloons from 250 
towns in fifty days; by which crime was di- 
minished by nine-tenths and attendance at 
church was increased 100 per cent. Al- 
though these results were largely tempo- 
rary, the sober second thought of that 
crusade was organization, and the ‘‘Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union,” now ex- 
tended over the entire Republic, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, is the most effective temper- 
ance society as yet known te philanthropic 
annals. From the beginning this society 





has had a splendid growth in Iowa, and, 
uoder the leadership of Mrs. Judith 
Elien Foster, Mrs. M. J. Aldrich, Mrs. 
L. D. Carhart, Mrs. V. M. Moore, Mrs. 
A. M. Palmer. Mrs. M. F. Goode, 
Mrs. Dr. Thrall, Mrs. Florence Miller, 
Mrs. Thickstun, Mrs. M. J. Callavan, and 
others, it has wrought with an energy and 
patience worthy of all praise. By their in- 
vitation and help, Francis Murphy, of 
Maine, John W. Drew, of New Hamp- 
shire, I. C. Bonticov, and Capt. Linscott, 
of Michigan, and other leaders among re- 
formed men, wrought valiantly in years 
past to persuade drinking men to cease 
patronizing the saloons. By their efforts, 
also, Bands of Hope were organized in 
every town, pledged to total abstinence 
from strong drink, tobacco, and profanity. 
By their efforts reading-rooms were opened, 
Gospel meetings held, literature scattered, 
and audiences convened in every corner of 
the commonwealth, where, with gentleness 
of utterance and strength of argument, 
moral and legal suasion (the two millstones 
between which intemperance is to be 
crushed) were presented to the intellect and 
conscience of the Hawkeye State. From 
the first these women were convinced 
of the reasonableness of these twin 
methods of attack and never ceased to 
urge them upon public attention. When, 
in 1875, the temperance men nomin- 
ated Chaplain Lozier for governor on an 
independent-probibition ticket, the con- 
science of the W. C. T. U. was with the 
movement, though the Society was then 
too weak to make itself felt, and the brave 
Chaplain received but 1,400 votes. When, 
in 1877, Hon. Elias Jessup, a state senator, 
was nominated by a convention of the Tem- 
perance Alliance, and twelve thousaud inde- 
pendent votes were cast for him, Mrs. 
Foster, the most gifted and influential 
woman in the state, took the platform on 
his behalf. 

When, in 1879, the Republicans heard 
the sound in the mulberry trees and knew 
that the people were preparing to assert 
themselves, judging the signs of these 
times by the fact that there was greater 
defection from their ranks and discontent 
within than had heretofore been known, 
they agreed, by request of the W. C. T. U. 
and the brave men who had worked side 
by side with them, to submit to the people 
a constitutional amendment forever pro- 
hibiting the manyfacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors (including ale, wine, and 
beer)asa drink. Mrs. Foster was the first 
in the state to make this public recommend- 
atiou. She did so at the annual convention 
of the State W. C. T. U., at Burlington, in 
1878, as superintendent of the Department 
of Legislative Work. Mre. Foster and her 
husband, E. C. Foster, Esq., are both law- 
yers and had carefully studied this sub- 
ject, baving heard Aaron M. Powell, of 
New York, make an address upon it at the 
Chicago Temperance Convention in 1875, 
knowing also the opinions and work of 
the Hon. 8. D. Hastings, of Wisconsin, an 
early champion of the constitutional meth- 
od, and being conversant with the noble 
undertaking of Senator Henry W. Blair, 
of New Hampshire, at Washington. To the 
everlasting credit of the Republican Party 
be it said that they acceeded to the appeals 
made them by the people of Iowa in the 
form of a petition, drafted by Mrs. Foster 
for the W. C. T. Unions and by them care- 
fully circulated throughout the state. The 
question that followed and stirred the heart 
of every temperance man and woman in Iowa 
was now before them. Having passed this 
measure ones, will the dominant party have 
courage to do so again at the next biennial 
session? But the party stood manofully to 
its pledge—placed in its platform at the 
next state convention precisely the resolu- 
tion which the ladies asked—namely, reiter- 
ating the same form of amendment as be- 
fore and pledging its submission at a special 
election. Governor Sherman, who bas 
frankly championed the amendment, was 
nominated and elected with a full under- 
standing of that fact; the Speaker of the 
House was chosen on that issue; the 
election of James H. Wilson, Iowa's 
grand new senator, was another tem- 
perance victory; and by exeellent ma- 
jorities the legislature again voted to 
submit. Mr. Clarkson, of the Des Moines 





Register, the ablest and most influential 
paper in the state, battled from the first for 
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the amendment. The strong men of the 

state took up the war-cry; Senator Wilson’s 

magnificent speech was scattered by thou- 

sands; James Wilson, ‘of Tama,” was true 

as a canny Scotsman only can be; Aaron 

Kimball, a state senator and chairman of 

the Amendment Association gave time 

and money to the battle; the best lawyers 

in the state took the stump; the pulpit was 

solid, a thousand sermons a Sunday being 

brought to bear upon the people from texts 

like these: ‘‘ Woe unto him that justifieth 

the wicked for a reward.” ‘‘ Every plant 

that my Heavenly Father hath not planted 

shall be rooted up.” Speakers were invited 

from other states. Governor St. John, of 

Kansas, from the glorious standpoint of 

victory attained, told them how fields were 

won; George W. Bain, of Kentucky, 

‘* with malice toward none and charity for 
all,” plead with his matchless eloquence 
the sacred cause of Home versus Saldon; 
Jobn B. Finch, a lawyer from Nebraska, 

dealt blows of logic that resounded 
throughout the state; George Woodford, of 
Illinois, put a reformed man’s pathos into 
his powerful plea; Mrs. 8. Skelton, of Ger- 
many, the daughter of a Darmstadt pro- 
fessor, talked to our German friends in the 
beloved language of their fatherland; Mrs, 
Fixen, of Minnesota, spoke their own 
tongue to the Scandinavians; John Sobe- 
ski, of Poland, one of the most genial, 
witty, and delightful of speakers, won all 
who heard him; and ‘‘ Steamboat Frank,” 
the converted Modoc, through a good Quak- 
er interpreter, lra D. Kellogg, of Indian 
Teriitory, warned the pale faces against the 
fire-water. During the month of June one 
hundred speakers were constantly in the 
field, not to mention loce)l workers. Mrs. 
Goode rallied the children, teaching them 
‘The Constitutional Amendment Cate- 
chism,” until they knew as much as most 
lawyers on that weighty subject and went 
back to reason with, as well as to persuade, 
the voters in their homes. The committee 
at headquarters kept up a steady cannonade 
with temperance literature, sending to every 
chairman of a county or a township regu- 
lar and frequent assignments of printed 
arguments. There were statistics for the 
farmers, prepared by a leading temperance 
woman and said to have been’ one of the 
most helpful of campaign documents; 
speeches by Senator Wilson and Judith 
Ellen Foster, by Gov. 8t. John and many 
others; also the publications of J. N. 
Stearns and D. C. Cook—these went by 
cart-loads, paid for by the business men of 
Iowa. The opposition tried similar tactics. 
Two men, with “ Rev.” prefixed to their 
names, took the stump; also an editor or 
two. We will kindly drop their names 
into the same oblivion into which their 
sorry work has fallen. A pamphlet on 
‘Personal Liberty” (said to be by Henry 
Clay Dean) was circulated, and manifestoa by 
a German Free Thinker, who was chairman 
of the ‘‘ Anti-Amendment Association.” 

Letters from Kansas were sent out, claim- 
ing that there was more liquor sold than 
ever, and yet winding up with the assertion 
that all foreign emigration was driven 
away, because there was nothing to drink. 
Statements about Maine, to the effect that 
in illiteracy, crime, etc. the old Pine Tree 
State brings up the rear of the Union, 
caused people of intelligence to smile, 
Statistics, duly watered, striving to prove 
the teetotal failure of prohibition wherever 
tried, were offset by counter statements 
from Neal Dow and Gov. St. John. Many 
Democrats came out in strong advocacy of 
the amendment and many Republicans in 
bitter opposition. There was but one sub- 
ject discussed on the cars, one in the stores, 
shops, offices, and on the pavement, and that 
was the amendment. Temperance work- 
ers spoke two and three times a day, and 
rode across the country in the dead of the 
pight, to catch the train for next forenoon’s 
appointment. Gov. St. Jobn spoke in 
Cedar Rapids at 8 A. M. to an immense 
audience, and at Missouri Valley Junction, 
from the steps of the railroad station, 
‘‘every map, woman, child, and dog in 
town” being present, by actual count. (I 
have it from an ‘‘ eye-witness.”’) 

Arriving on short notice at a wayside 
station, and urged to speak to an im- 
promptu audience, the present chronicler 
was vastly amused to hear, between the 
pauses of ber address on ‘‘ Personal Lib- 





erty,” the boy of the period ringing his 
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mother’s dinver-bell, as he perambulated } takes it to mean—pamely, the spirit and the 


the streets and shouted, io bis sbrill falsetto: 
** Lecture at Blank’s Hall—now—now—now. 
Miss ——, of I!linois—everybody invited !” 
Can we ever forget such daye! Never 
did those sacred words, ‘‘7/e People,” have 
significance so full of comfort. No 


‘ “fence-mending” politicians, no wheed- 


ling demagogues, no imperious ‘‘ bosses” 
could prevail. 

“The Cause” had radiated out from 
the quiet prayer-room ipto the wide, 
free area of a mighty state; ‘‘the plan” 
had been adopted bya great party; ‘‘the 
appeal” of woman’s heart was to be- 
come the dictum of the sovereign citizen. 
The hope of the gentle had become the pur- 
pose of the strong. What our great Lin 
coln said was coming true: The verdict of 
the ‘“‘ people can always be trusted when 
they have had a fair chance to hear the 
evidence.” For eight years the common- 
wealth of Iowa has been studying this 
question; for four years that e»lendid state 
has been one great debating club. What 
wonder that ov the 27th of June the jury 
thus summed up tbe evidence: “ In the in- 
terest of the Home, the Saloon must henceforth 
be an outlaw”? 

The Lord reigneth, Jet the earth rejoice. 

Evanston, Iu. 

- a ——— 
CHRISTIAN COMITY IN 
APPLICATION. 


NEW 


BY PROF. WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 

Ir is understood that the plan is enter- 
tained of sending to Constantinople Rev. 
John Baptist Haygooni, M.D., a native 
Armenian, to act as a missionary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union among 
the Armenian population of that great 
oriental metropolis. Against this proposed 
course the Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
issues an emphatic protest. The ground 
of the protest is that Constantinople, 
as a field of evangelical missionary labor, is 
already occupied by the Congregationalists. 
It is in some quarters urged that for the de- 
nominational missionary society of the Bap 
tists now toscnd to the same Eastern capital 
a, Baptist missionary would be violation of 
proper interdenominational comity. The 
claim is made that precedent and prescrip- 
tiop have established, as a law of mutual 
relation between different denominational 
societies for religious propagandism, that, a 
field of foreign missions having once been 
entered upon and adequately taken posses 
sion of by any one such society, that field 
becomes thereby to any other such society 
justly forbidden territory for missionary 
work. 

This on the one hand. On the other, it is 
denied that, as matter of fact, any such 
law of reciprocal relationship has been es- 
tablished, the line of precedents that might 
be considered_to have established it being 
broken at several points, 

Now, I have no purpose of going here 
either into the question of fact, as to wheth- 
er the usage alleged does exist, or into the 
question of propriety, as to whether a usage 
of the sort ought to exist. That is, I refuse 
to consider the matter at all in the light of 
a point of interdenominational comity. Not 
that I do not admit the need and the value 
of comity iv this relation, as in every other 
relation of life; but here, as it seems to me, 
is a case in which, practically, we shall best 
arrive at the result of true comity, the com- 
ity that ought to obtain, by forgetting the 
consideration of comity for comity’s sake 
altogether, and looking at the subject in 
another and quite different light. There is 
a deeper interest than the interest of comity 
involved; an interest, indeed, so much 
deeper that Comity herself should blush to 
be recognized as having any stake at risk 
worth considering in comparison. 

Stfil, and though I say this, I, for my 
part, should be more than willing to bave 
the question discussed and decided purely 
as a point of comity—only let me have the 
making of the definition of comity. And I 
would, too, seek to have the definition no 
artificial, no provisional one; no definition 
framed for the occasién, to make inevitable 
acertain foregone conclusion of the con- 
troversy. I would, in fact, not care to 
disturb the popular definition of comity. I 
would let that remain untouched as it is. 
The word should mean just what every one 





conduct that, sentimentally and practically, 
respects and guards with honorable jeal- 
ousy the rights and the sensibilities of 
others. Isnotthatcomity? Do we not all 
agree in our definition? Well, asI said, I 
would let that accepted definition stand 
unchanged. What, bowever, I would do 
is this: I would enlarge the circle of related 
persons to be embraced within the applica- 
tion of the definition. With all serious- 
ness and candor, nay, with reverence (rev- 
erence too profound to suffer any senti- 
ment, in conflict with reverence, to have 
place in my mind), I would say: Now, when 
we speak of mutual comity, let us include 
not simply ourselves, you and us, but One 
Person more. Let us include Christ Jesus. 
Let us even place Christ Jesus in the center, 
asthechief reference of our desire for com- 
ity. Let us first make sure, you and we, one 
and all of us, that we exercise toward Christ 
the spirit and observe toward Christ the 
conduct that sacredly keeps his rights un- 
harmed, his sensibilities unwounded. After 
that, it will do to consider our own rights 
and our own sensibilities. 

I know it will at once on all sides be ex- 
claimed: Why, certainly! All that is pre- 
supposed and understood. Christ is first; 
but it is Christ’s own wish (is it not?) that 
we pay great heed not to infringe each 
other’s rights, not to wound each other's 
sensibilities. Undoubtedly, I reply; but it 
is one thing to sssume the point of view of 
our own rights and from that point of 
view look abroad to discover ourown duty 
and the duty of others. That, I say, is one 
thing; but it is a quite different thing to 
assume the poiot of view of our obligation 
to Christ, and, from that point of view tak- 
ing our observations, determine what we 
ourselves and what others ought to do. In 
short, I think that there are relations in 
which we secure comity toward one an- 
other better by not aiming much at that; 
but mainly seeking, all of us together, to 
observe in feeling and, in fact, comity to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ. The greater 
will turn out to include the less. 

What is involved in comity toward 
Christ? I answer: It is Christ's right to be 
obeyed by all men. Comity, then, toward 
him means obedience to him, If anybody 
feels inclined to say: ‘‘But you have 
changed the definition of comity, after all. 
Comity holds between equals, obedience is 
rendered to a superior,” why, I should have 
to admit that, in strictness, I had, indeed, 
done as alleged. But my paradox bas been 
in language only, not in thought. If obedi- 
ence from us belongs to Christ, then com- 
ity all the more. But obedience, I acknowl- 
edge, is the better word. Comity becomes 
obedience in exercise toward Christ, and 
obedience is to me so much a synonym 
and equivalent for religion that, in truth, if 
I were going to pame the Christian Church 
at large, according to the formula by which 
we customarily name other societies, 1 
should be disposed to call it ‘‘ The Society 
for Obeying Christ.” ‘To get Christ obeyed 
is part of obeying Christ. This latter 
part of obedience to Christ might properly 
name the Church in all its evangelistic 
work whatever, at home or abroad. A 
missionary society, properly conceived, is 
the Church engaged in getting Christ 
obeyed; this, ratber than the Church em- 
ployed in getting men saved. It is a better, 
wholesomer way of conceiving the fact to 
put Christ first and man second. Men will 
be saved all the more surely if what we 
aim at is getting them to obey Christ. No- 
body will be saved that does not obey 
Christ. Everybody will be saved that does 
obey Christ. Let us get men to obey 
Christ. That aim includes all. It 
makes for righteousness. Righteousness is 
a better goal to run for than Heaven is. 
Righteousness, reached, will turn out to be 
Heaven. 

Now, in view of this title for the Church 
(and who will not admit that the title isa 
good one?) ‘‘A Society for Obeying 
Christ,” all questions, such as tbat of the 
Baptist denomination’s right to go to Con- 
stantinople for missionary work, resolve 
themselves into the single question: Is this 
agood way to obey Christ and to get Christ 
obeyed? 

Now, full obedience to Christ may justly 
be considered to consist of two great ele- 
ments: first, submitting to obey, or conver- 
sion ; second, going on to obey, or Christian 








living. All proper aggressive Christian 
activity is aimed at one, or the other, or 
both of these two distinguishable results. 
This, whether the activity goes on at home 
or abroad, Missionaries are men employed 
away from home in getting Christ obeyed. 
Baptist missionaries and Pedobaptist mis- 
sionaries, both alike, have this for the one 
exclusive right aim of their Jabors. As to 
the first of the two elements into which 
may be divided the whole round orb of per- 
fect obedience to Christ—namely, the ele- 
ment of originally submitting to obey, or 
conversion—rightly instructed Baptist and 
Pedobaptist missionaries must entirely 
agree. The two classes could work side by 
side together, without a touch of friction, 
as long as, on both sides, they consistently 
confined themselves to the work of con- 
verting men to Christ. The American 
Board might with all propriety employ a 
Baptist missionary at Constantinople, for 
instance, on the understanding that he 
should aim at converting the beathen, and 
not proceed a step in instructing them to 
obedience in detail, after conversion. Be- 
fore a man is converted it is an anachro- 
pism to say a word to him about bis being 
baptized. Geta man to submit in heart to 
obey, before you talk with him about this 
point and that in outward obedience—that 
is the true order of evangelistic work. 

Now, it might conceivably be quite 
justifiable ina Baptist missionary to feel 
that his own individual call from God was 
to the work of converting souls, getting 
them to submit to obey; tbat and that, as it 
were, alone. Another Baptist missionary 
might feel that his particular work was 
partly or even chiefly the training of con- 
verts to further obedience after conversion, 
including obedience in being baptized. The 
former of these two supposed Baptist mis- 
sionaries, whether employed by a Baptist 
society or by a Pedobaptist society, would 
be doing a work that could not justly cause 
complaint on the part of any man or any 
body of men engaged in getting Christ 
obeyed. The latter of the two would, how- 
ever, excite and, in my own opinion, justly 
excite complaint if he should go among con- 
verts won by Pedobaptist missionaries and 
seek lo draw these aside to Baptist views. 
That is, if he should do this as anything 
like a part of his deliberate plan of pro- 
cedure; for, if, incidentally, he should teach 
what he believed to be true obedience of 
Christ in baptism to some Psedobaptist dis- 
ciple, providentially sent to him, not sought 
by him, then he would, as I hold, be blame- 
less. 

If I were a Baptist missionary at Con- 
stantinople, or at any point at which Pedo- 
baptist missionaries were working, I should 
certainly not put forth the smallest effort of 
set purpose to make Baptists of Pedobap- 
tists. Ishould devote myself to making 
Christians, full Christians, which with me, 
of course, would mean Christians disposed 
to obey Christ in being baptized, not 
less than in other points. I say I 
should devote myself to making such 
Christians as I have thus described of those 
not already Christian in any true sense at 
all. If I were secretary of a missionary 
society, I should not favor the appoint- 
ment of any missionary whose views of his 
duty were inconsistent with the course now 
indicated. I write here without the least 
copsultation with any one in position or 
authority; but I venture to assume with all 
confidence that no one is likely to be ap- 
pointed by the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union to act as missionary at Constan- 
tinople who would fora moment think it 
his business to invade the preserves of the 
American Board—that is, seek to draw off 
members from the churches founded by 
these missionaries. Dr. Haygooni I have 
the pleasure of knowing personally. He is 
a recent graduate of the seminary in 


which I lately taught as professor. There 
he was my pupil and friend. He has 
since been guest at my house. I am 


free to say that he is a man in whom 
I have the fullest confidence as to his 
piety, his capacity, and his wisdom. Dur- 
ing nine years’ experience as a theolog- 
ical teacher, I did not once meet a student 
with a more comprehensive and more vig- 
orous mental grasp than belongs to Dr. 
Haygooni. His spirit, so far as I have been 
able to judge, is almost everything that is 
to be desired in the way of moderation, 
proportion, catholicity, amenity. He is 








naturally and providentially called to be 
ap apostle to his own countrymen. Let 
him go, say I. Nay, more, I say: Let us 
send him, and follow him, and attend him 
with our God speed. He will excite no 
friction. He may be rubbed against; but 
he will not rub against. He will work in 
ways of honorable peace. Undoubtedly, he 
wil] seek to make Baptists, and be ought so 
to do; but I have no doubt that he will 
seek to make Baptists of those who are 
not now Christians at all, and not of those 
who are, though Christians, yet, from his 
own point of view, as from mine, in one 
serious but subordinate respect, imper- 
fectly instructed and imperfectly obedient 
Christians. This, as intimated, not because 
Baptist views are not important, but be- 
cause the views in which Baptists and 
Pedobaptists are at one with each other 
are more important still. Manifestly, it is 
better, far better to get wholly disobedient 
men to accept the principle of obedience in 
general than it is to get partiully obedient 
men to accept of that principle some 
particular application, however important, 
in which, as yet, from defective instruction, 
they fail. The law which determines this 
preference is not the law of comity between 
Christian and Christian. Rather, it is the 
law of comity due from all men alike 
toward Christ. The sum of obedience to 
Christ, likely so to be gathered into the 
swelling revenues of his kingdom, will be 
greater. 

Let us rise to the hight which truly com- 
mands the field of observation. We Chris- 
tians, of whatever name, are here engaged 
together in one work. We are trying to 
get Christ obeyed by al] men, everywhere 
and forever. Let that one thing become to 
us all a distinctly and constantly conscious 
supreme aim, and rivalries, competitions, 
frictions, talk, and thought of rights and 
claims belonging to us ourselves, as toward 
others, every consideration of comity, ex- 
cept of the transcendent comity we owe in 
common to our Lord, will cease utterly to 
disturb our Jabor or our rest; but we sball 
enjoy the fruit of comity—fruit then ever 
sweetest and best when found unsought. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 





BLOW, ROSES, BLOW! 





BY MARY B. BURNET. 





Roses in the garden, 
Ah! the splendid show! 
Pearly, crimson banners 
In the sunsbine’s glow. 
Blow, roses, blow ! 


Haughty lords and ladies 
Of the garden-bed, 
Red-lipped, crimson roses, 
Some with drooping heads, 
Blow, roses, blow! 


Roses dyed in sunset, 
Full of amber light ; 
Roses dyed at dawning, 
As the dawning white. 
Blow, roses, blow | 


Roses pink as sunrise, 
Bearing love’s device; 
Red-lipped, crimson roses, 

Full of bidden spice. 
Blow, roses, blow ! 


Roses by the acres, 
Growing there for trade, 
From the crimson banners, 
Subtle perfume made. 
Blow, roses, blow! 


Growing there for market, 
Growing to be sold, 
Not for gift or beauty ; 
No, indeed !—for gold. 
Blow, roses, blow! 


All the bliss of May-time, 
Sweet south wind that blows 
Melody and perfume 
Made into a rose. 
Blow, roses, blow! 


Weave a crown iv Autumn 
From the broad-leafed vine; 
When the old year dieth, 
Bay and laurel twine. 
Blow, roses, blow ! 


But while charming Spring-time 
Into Summer goes, 
Weave the year’s first garland, 
Every flower a rose. 
Blow, roses, blow! 
New Yor« Crrr. 
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THE LION AND THE LAMB. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGBT. 


Tus is the Christian’s creed: God is 
love. Therefore, the law of human develoup- 
ment lies along the lines of love. Self- 
sacrifice is the first law of being. The 
symboi of supreme power throughout the 
universe is not the sword, but the cross. 
‘They that will be first shall be last.” ‘‘ The 
lamb is stronger than the lion.” 

A very different creed has been slowly 
gaining popular acceptance. _ As yet, it is 
whispered ambiguously and with due timid- 
ity. It may be distiuctly stated thus: ‘‘ The 
Creator is force. The law of human 
development is self-assertion. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of being.” 

The Bible reveals a God who is always 
on the side of the weakest battalion. Na- 
ture, it is affirmed, reveals a supreme 
power, which always favors the strongest 
battalion. 

If this asserted contradiction is actual, 
there can be no agreement between natural 
religion or science and revealed religion 
or Christianity. We may choose which we 
willaccept. We cannot accept both. 

The anti-Christian creed is based upon 
familiar facts. Of ten thousand apple 
blossoms « hundred mature. The rest, 
starved and crowded off by the bundred 
stronger blooms, which monoplize the sap 
of the parent tree perish, and by their 
death fertilize the ground, making the 
strong stronger. A million flies perish to 
to feed one little bird. The small birds die 
to feed the hawk. The weak beasts are 
devoured by the strong. All perish to 
support mankiuvd, the stropgest of all. 
Along the entire scale the weak are sacri- 
ficed to the strong. Moloch feeds upon 
the children. Man develops along the 
same fierce lines. He who cares first for 
self succeeds. He who cares first for others 
goes to the wall, 

We cannot deny the facts from which 
the conclusion is drawn. This is the syllo- 
gism: 1. The constitution of creation ex- 
presses the Creator’s character. This must 
be true. 2. The world has been so made 
that it has been and must be controlled by 
self-seeking force. 3%. Therefore, the Crea- 
tor and Governor is not love, and we, his 
creatures, made in his image, must trust 
in selfishness or fail. 

The most emphatic statement of this 
creed is Mr. Darwin’s law of “the survival 
of the fittest.” The great manis dead. He 
was devout and humble. The patient indus- 
try, the honesty with which be worked out 
his conclusions are above all praise. Few 
mep have ever showao so much of the spirit 
of Christ as he. Nor did he regard his con- 
clusions as subversive of the Christian re- 
ligion, I yield to no man in admiration of 
the revered philosopher. 

But the law of the survival of the fittest 
is this: Life has always been, will be, and 
was weant to be a selfish struggle for pre- 
cedence. Mr. Darwin began with plants, 
extended his observations through the 
lower animal kingdom, and reached cop- 
clusions which have been applied, mainly 
by others, to man. 

Two stags live together in a region where 
there is insufficient food for both. One is 
wounded. He cannot move so quickly as 
the other. He wins less than his share. 
He sturves. The well one thrives. Or one 
has longer horns and stronger limbs than 
theother. He fights the other, drives bim 
away, leaves offspring, and thus the 
stronger race is perpetuated and the weaker 
perishes. So, too, it is with men. Not 
only is this so; it ought to be so, was meant 
to beso. Those ought to survive who are 
fittest to survive. 

This may bea precious gospel for the 
rich, the lusty, the strong; but it is a 
mourpful proclamation for the poor, the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, who are the 
innumerable majority. 

Now, perhaps throughout the realm of 
Nature one sees no exception to this law of 
force. History travels all its dreary jour- 
ney over battle-fields, among skulls and 
corpses of the vanquished, until Calvary is 
reached. There speaks One, saying with 
such authority as may be his: This force 

principle is not the law of life. They who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword. 
The spirit of God is in the dove, rather than 
the hawk. The rich exist for the sake of 
the poor. The Lord of all comes not to 
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be ministered unto, but to minister; the 
master should wash the servant’s feet. 

Here is a Gospel which, whether true or 
false, is a gospel of gladness to them who 
sit in darkness. 

If this force law expresses the character 
of God, then Christianity is an error; an 
exquisite, but a beautiful mistake. To 
preach it isacrime such as it would be to 
offer starving men apples of Sodom—fair 
to the eye, but ashes to the taste. 

Hereis the storm-center of the conflict be- 
tween Christianity and the philosophy of 
evolution. If we will but steer boldly 
toward it, we shall find peace. 

[have said the philosophy of evolution 
contradicts Christianity. The facts of 
evolution do not. If the method of crea- 
tion has been upward, by gradual progres- 
sion, from sea-weed to Shakespeare, I find 
nothing subversive of Christianity in that. 
But, if the deepest law of Nature is this 
force law of the sacrifice of the weak to the 
strong, then Nature and the Bible are at 
war. They do not reveal the same God. 
He who in the beginning made all things 
that were made was not the Word who be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, and, though 
fullof grace, he was not full of truth. 

Many have seen this apparent antago- 
nism. Some have answered: Nature does 
tench this law of force, but the Gospel was 
sent to contradict Nature. Here is no 
reconciliation, for we cannot believe that 
God builds up with one hand to pull down 
with the other. 

Some say this force law is the Jaw of life 
throughout the lower kingdoms, but it is 
supplemented and reversed when we reach 
humanity; but this explanation fails to sut- 
isfy. The Master bade us read in plants 
and animals true revelations of his Father. 
Consider the lilies, the sparrows, the sheep, 
and the wolves, and learn from these the 
character of the Most High. The seed is 
the Word of God. 

Perhaps the key of reconciliation has 
been overlooked because it is so obvious. 

That this Jaw of force has been the law 
of life even in Nature is vot true. It is, 
accurately, the reverse of true. Love has 
been the law of life from the lowest to the 
highest. There is a range of facts coex- 
tensive with those which Mr. Darwin has 
seen so clearly and stated so urgently 
which the philosopby named after him has 
scarcely noticed. 

In all that he hus said about paternity 
and self-assertion, Mr. Darwin hus failed 
to give due emphasis to a series of facts 
coextensive with paternity, but deeper and 
more significant—namely, the facts of 
maternity. There must always be a mother 
before there can be a father. Creation has 
been described as beginning in the mother 
act of brooding. The hint is mysteriously 
repeated to us in that, when the Life 
entered the world, he came by a mother, 
but withouta father. The miraculous birth 
of Christ points to the true solution of the 
problem which perplexes many. Motber- 
hood is love’s sacrifice and teaches us from 
nature the Gospel which Christ preached. 

Herod, when he slew the children, be- 
lieved in the survival of the fittest. Christ, 
when he stretched his hands to the cross, 
believed in the sacrifice of the fittest. 
Which is the creed most deeply graven in 
Nature, the creed of Herod or the creed of 
Christ? 

The tiger’s fierceness cannot continue his 
race; it cannot bring himself into self-sup- 
porting life. He may fight away competi- 
tors; yet he could leave no lineage but for 
this, he could not have grown strong 
enough to fight but for this. Some power 
taught the tigress to be gentle; a spirit she 
could not resist, for it was the spirit of her 
Creator entered her savage heart. By in- 
stinct a child of wrath, even as others, she 
became a daughter in the kingdom of love. 
It is a tiger’s impulse to resent an injury. 
Pluck her by the hair, smite her on the 
flank, she will leap upon and rend you. 
But to resent an injury is not her strongest 
impulse. Watch those impotent kitten 
creatures playing with her. They are so 
weak, a careless movement of her giant paw 
will destroy them; but she makes no care- 
less movement. They have caused her a 
hundredfold the pain your blow produced; 
yet she does not render evil for evil. These 
puny mites of helpless impotence she 
strokes with love’s light in hereyes; she 
licks the shapeless forms of her tormentors, 
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and, as they plunge at her, each groan of 
her anguish love transforms into a whinney 
of delight. She moves her massive head in 
a way which shows that He who bade you 
turn the other cheek created her. When 
strong enough to rise, the terrible creature 
goes forth to sacrifice herself for her own. 
She will starve that they may thrive. She 
is terrible for her little ones, as Christ was 
terrible for his. He who made her taught 
her in the beginning to feel ‘‘ Woe unto you 
that cause one of these to offend.” 

Love’s law of self-sacrifice lies deeper 
than the force law of self-preservation, 
even in tigers. There could be no tiger 
rage if in the hearts of even tigers love were 
not more radical than wrath. 

We may follow Mr. Darwin fearlessly by 
the light of Christ wherever he has chosen 
to tread. Will you go back among the 
plants? You show me ten hundred blos- 
soms starved by twenty thriving ones. I 
reply: That fact is superficial. Have you 
never seen a plant that bad, as the garden- 
ers say, blossomed itself to death? This is 
a quick way of saying the parent plant was 
so eager that nove of its offspring should 
perish, but all should be saved, that it glad- 
ly lay down its life for itsown. Night and 
day, as a mother who forgets to eat or sleep 
in nursing her little ones, the plant saves bo 
sap for self, but pours its blood into the 
cherished blossoms, as Christ shed his blood 
for the life of the world; and even those 
twenty selfish blossoms which crowd their 
brethren from the stalk, as the twelve for- 
bade the rest to follow Christ—do not they 
soon learn the same sweet lesson which, in 
time, the throne-seeking sons of Zebedee 
were taught, and hasten to give up their 
life to the fruit, their offspring? 

His pruning-knife should teach the 
gardener to question whether selfishness is 
the law of Nature. He must cut away the 
suckers, or he will not have the roses; for 
the instinct of the parent plant is not with 
avaricious eagerness to hoard vitality for 
self, but to give it for the weak little suck- 
ers that it loves. 

And the strawberry seems crazy with 
benevolence. Every day the gardener must 
pluck away the runners, to which the plant 
will give its life, knowing he will have no 
berries unless he restrains that impulse in 
the plant which will save others, while it- 
self it will not save. 

While we see in the vine, the corn, the 
clover the same spirit of self-sacrifice striv- 
ing to give their strength to the weak, each 
saying ‘‘ No man taketh my life; of mine 
own will I lay it down,” shall we, too, 
wag our heads and say, because we know 
not God: ‘‘ He saved others; himself he can- 
not save”? 

Christ bade us consider the lilies and learn 
from them the heart of our father. What 
ails us that, with our microscopes, we see 
but the wrinkies on Nature’s face and are 
blind to ils expression ? 

Such thoughts as these are more than 
empty fancies. Certainly there is no moral 
quality in plants or birds or beasts. But, 
like index fingers, they point unconsciously 
toward the same goal and illustrate the 
great, unvarying thought of God. 

Nature reveals to us, whichever way we 
move, upor down the scale of being, an- 
other law underlying the law of fierceness 
and of force, which teaches that the heart 
of the Creator is love. The law of the 
survival of the unfittest is the law not 
aloue of Calvary, but of creation. Select 
apy creature you please, draw from it what 
lessons of savagery you like, love made 
even that fierce creature possible. 

When the polar bear Jays down her life 
for the cub that cannot live without her, 
when the leopard gives herself to death in 
defense of her impotent whelp, the Arctic 
Circle and the Lybian zone unite io protest- 
ation that the spirit of Nature is the spirit 
of Christ. 

The same law of love is regnant iu the 
affairs of men. As Christ conquered 
Cesar, so the nations which have shown 
most of the spirit of the crucified have 
prevailed unto this day. 

The laws of success in the business world 
rest on the same foundation. What is the 
accepted law of supply and demand but 

this? They who are quickest to see and 
provide for the wants of their fellows are 
- surest of success. These are they who,do 
what love demands to-have done. When 
New York needs houses, Astor will grow 
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rich by building houses. The man who 
constructs a railroad that shall empty the 
overflowing harvests of the West into the 
empty lap of the East will grow rich. He 
makes a hundred millions for bimself, be- 
cause he makes a thousand millions for 
others. 

To pursue these hints in sufficing illus- 
tration would be to rewrite political econo- 
my and show its real and much misunder- 
stood foundation. We have only striven 
to show that the honest Christian believer 
is not compelled to count the philosophy 
of Caiapbas truer than the wisdom of 
Christ. - 

Bostor, Mass, 





A BOY AS A PIECE OF PROPERTY. 


BY THE REV. A. GUNNISON. 





In one of the city dailies a brief editorial 
recently appeared entitled ‘‘The Cost of a 
Boy.” In this the statement was made 
that ‘‘the cost of bringing a city boy, in 
an average familv, to the age of fifteen 
years is about $5,000, while these figures 
are doubled if, under ordivary circum- 
stances, he is sent through college.” Using 
these figures as our foundation, this article 
proposes to consider a boy as au iovest- 
ment, If the sum mentioned should be iv 
hand, it would suffice to buy, in one of the 
suburban cities of New York or in certain 
localities in the metropolis itself, a house, 
which would shelter us asa home, reduc- 
ing thereby the cost of living, or which 
would serve, if not needed for this purpose, 
as an investment for the non-productive 
years of old age. 

What is the law of such ownership? 
The property must be guarded from waste; 
it must be secured from loss by fire by insur- 
ance; and the axiom of ownership com- 
mands that it must be ‘* kept up.” 

In the middle of the night we heara 
sound of dropping water, aud With utmost 
pains we search half till the morning to 
find the leak. The water does not fall on 
our head; it in no wise works personal 
inconvenience; but, if the leak-is not 
stopped, the property will be damaged. 
We find a little stream percolating through 
the walls. The plumber is called. It in 
no ways affects our personal comfort; hut 
it weakens the foundations and imperils 
the property. We find the fences of the 
yard are out of line; we seek with dili- 
gence to see if the posts are not decaying; 
we paint, at great expense, to preserve; we 
replace decaying timber with soundness. 
If the house is exposed to depredators, we 
increase the hight of fence, driving our — 
spikes to deter the spoiler, putting stronger 
chains upon the gratings, bars upon tie 
windows, and bolts upou thedoors. When 
we leave it for our Summer’s rest, the 
police are notified. We are even quick to 
adopt the improvements of the age, that 
the largest possible income may be secured 
from our investment. 

In our zeal for our property, we even be- 
come to an extent statesmen. We become 
interested in municipal expenditures, study 
the tax rates, and are zealous that legisla- 
tion shall equitably adjust the public bur- 
dens. We watch the municipal servants, 
that the public funds shall not be squan- 
dered. We are solicitous for the public 
health, that the good name of the city 
shall be maintained. We advocate generous 
public improvements, because they tend 
to the appreciation of property. 

Zealous as we are for the success of party, 
we are not willing that politics shall enter 
into the departments of fire and police, if in 
any way their efficiency is to be impaired, 
because they are the guardians of our prop- 
erty. 

We are interested in state legislation, be- 
cause the banks and moneyed institutions 
which accommodate us with the loans 
which enable us to hold and improve our 
property cannot, without protection, serve 
us. We become wise in nationa) finance 
and are anxious that a permanent financial 
policy shall be maintained, that, when our 
investment shall be converted into money, its 
purchasing power shall not be diminished. 

The dictates of prudence and intelligence 
prompt to zealous care in these things, and 
men are so canstituted that they need but 
few exhortations to this end. 

Now, a boy represevts an investment of 
the same amount, and, leaving out for the 
present all other considerations than purely 
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business ones, whatare our relations to him 
asa property investment? Our house was 
an investment for the comfort of the pres- 
ent and the necessities of the future. Are 
not the chances, at least, equal that the boy 
will serve these ends quite as well as the 
house? The boy may not be able to take 
care of himself, but the house may be 
in the same condition. The risk of 
the boy is not greater than the risk 
of the other investment, and, simply 
as a piece of property, a boy of fif- 
teen, representing an expenditure of $5,000, 
in a good state of repair, may be considered 
quite as good a guaranty against the ne- 
cessities of the future asa house, represent- 
ing the same amonnt. 

Now, why shouldn’t the ‘‘ boy property” 
receive as much care for its preservation, 
improvement, and appreciation as the 
‘house property”? What are the facts? 

In the windows of every pew store we 
see juvenile papers which are simply vile 
in matter and illustrations; our schools and 
educational institutions of every grade ure 
flooded with obscene books and it is notori- 
ous that there is a system of corruption 
carried on as the trade of men who find 
their living in debauching the minds of 
the young. At every corner the red lights 
of the liquor shops are hung out, as wreck- 
er’s lantern is. A convention has recently 
been held te denounce the work of Anthony 
Comstock, and to elevate into martyrdom 
the man Bennett, convicted and sentenced 
te prison for sending vile books through the 
mails, and the attempt has been inade to 
create a national party, with a candidate for 
the presidency, based solely on the right 
to use the public mails for the transmission 
of filth. 

The ghouls are tampering with the traps 
of the moral sewers, seeking to pour the 
poison and malaria of impurity into the 
minds of our boys, and where are there in- 
dignant bands raised to strike them down? 

How zealously should we resist the 
despoilers from tearing down the fences of 
our houses, even though the missing boards 
were to make bonfires in celebration of 
our party’s victory; but the “ desecration 
of the Sabbath” can, one by one, take 
down the fences that are around our chil- 
dren and open the way for the unclean 
herd of passion and the wasting tramps of 
moral indifference to enter in and desecrate. 
Profavity, idleness, frivolity, the love of 
excessive display rust the chains on the 
gates, and pick the locks and file the bars 
of the windows, and come in to despoil 
our boys; and where isthe effectual voice 
to deter? What are the boys doing, think- 
ing, seeing, plotting in our streets? Are 
we certain that there is no wasting of the 
foundations of their moral life? 

On a recent Sunday, in fifteen of the 
most popular churches of New York, un- 
der exceptiovably favorable conditions, by 
actual count, it was found that the attend- 
ance was from cne-tenth to three-quarters 
of the seating capacity of the buildings. 
What proportion of this meager percent- 
age were children? How few parents even 
follow their boys to the Sunday-school, to 
the day school on Monday, to their stores 
and shops with intelligent interest. Donot 
the young men and women, after marriage, 
to an slarmingly increasing extent, desert 
the sanctuary, and, settling down within 
the narrow limits of four brick walls, make 
the Sabbath as other days? To the unmar- 
ried the church is largely a place of social 
fellowships. Seeing, with marriage, no 
longer the urgency of social life, the form- 
er interest changes to indifference. It is 
appalling to know how many families there 
are, even in the great centers of religious 
activity, who are affiliated with no religious 
organization, whose daughters must bor- 
row a minister for their marriage and whose 
undertaker must choose a clergyman for 
their burial. 

There are many people who do not think 
it right to coerce a child in religious things. 
If the child does not care to go to Sunday- 
school or church, they hesitate to compel 
them, fearing that when they grow up there 
will be a repugnance to these things. If 
we should take a census of the experience 
of the readers of this paper, we should find 
that very few of us would have gone to 

school after the departed novelty of the 
first week if it had been made a matter of 
personal preference. Our parents did not 
exactly coerce us; but they gave us the 





very decided impression that the business 
of our life for the next few years would be 
going to school. And so we went, aud 
the habit was formed, our school days be- 
came the golden age of life, and we should 
now hardly forgive our parents if, in a 
matter of such moment, the decision had 
been left to our immature judgment. 
Church attendance, reading, study, the 
acquiring of our trades and accomplish- 
ments are subject tothe same laws. The 
habit must be formed, often with complaint 
and a sense of hardship; but it soon be- 
comes an enjoyment and a conscious bless- 
ing. 

My reason tells me, concerning my 
house: ‘‘Care for it; itis your property. It 
cannot care for itself. Leave it elone, the 
bats will build their nests in it and the ele- 
ments will devour it piecemeal.” Leave 
the farm alone, Nature will tear your fences 
down, sap the foundations of house and 
wall, choke your wells, crumble your 
barns, overgrow your flelds, and spread the 
tangles of the wilderness on your pasture- 
slopes. 

Can the boy investment care for itself? 
Will not the fences crumt:le and the fields 
run to briars; or will the fields plant them- 
selves with corn and weed themselves. Will 
the tastes of the boy shape themselves 
always right, and will he by some infallible 
process always hunt up for himself just the 
right road and walk in it? 

Rising from this low property plain, let 
us see what the neglect of property in- 
volves. The house is neglected. It depre- 
ciales, wastes, becomes worthless, the in- 
vestment is lost. What then? We shall 
live just the same, day will bring its pleas- 
ures and night its rest. Friends will smile 
upon usand the great world will be gar- 
landed with beauty and adorned with 
splendor, as it has ever been. 

Our investment in the boy, increased by 
the inestimable cost of a mother’s prayers, 
a father’s anxiety, the solicitudes of years, is 
wasted by neglect. How is it now? Is life 
just the same to us? Do the birds sing as 
sweetly, do the flowers seem as bright? Is 
the old earth just as fair, when somewhere 
over it wanders the ruined boy of our 
desolate home? Does the sea glisten 
just as bright to us when somewhere on 
its pitiless waste there floats the bright 
boy who ouce nestled his baby head upon 
our heart, but who now, bearing the stains 
of his disgrace, is a fugitive from home? 
An uncared-for house can bring only a 
temporary sorrow. ‘lhe world is large, the 
opportunities of life are continuous, and a 
contented heart can transmute a hovel toa 
palace and make the stones of the field 
jewels fit for the coronet of aking. But 
an uncared-for life is a constant sorrow. It 
cries aloud its shame in the watches of the 
night, it haunts us as a specter, it never 
ceases to rest asa burden upon the heart 
from which it bas received its life. The 
seas never yet were large enough to wash 
out from a parent’s beart the waste and loss 
and desecration of a life it has pursed to 
strength, nor can the future years, how- 
ever bright they may chance to bein the 
triumphs of materiul success, 

“ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And with some sweet, oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart.” 
Heartless as this property estimate seems 
regarding our children, is it not true that 
half the world is busier concerning its 
houses and bonds, tbe care of its carpets, 
the furniture of its parlors, the decoration 
of the personthan with the children, who to- 
day are playing in the streets of our cities, 
but who in twenty years from now will be 
shaping the destinies of the nation and the 
civilization of the age? 

We build our houses into palaces, adorn- 
ing them with our traceries of art, our 
spleador of decoration, until they outrival 
the courts of Eastern caliphs; and yet we 
have only a palace of dust, the years will 
blot it out, as the waves blotted out, in the 
poet’s story, the house which the children 
built when they 





“ piled the shells and sand 
Into a palace grand.” 

But we build a character, instinct with 
nobleness, doing the right because it is the 
habit of its life, and the limit of its power is 
incalculable. It touches, molds, ener- 
gizes other lives; it is the foundation on 
which men build up the commerce of the 





world and is the security of business, as it 
is the safeguard of liberty. A noble char- 
acter carries its aroma down the ages not 
in great specific lines of influence, but in 
invisible currents of beneficence. 

The writer of this paper once met a 
mother after the graduation of her boy. 
She had made her home the theater of her 
activity, becoming wise for her children's 
sake and making it the business of her 
life to shape in grace and beauty those 
whom God had given to her in trust. Ten- 
dering her his congratulutions on the 
auguries of bis ‘success, she turned, and 
with a startled look of apprebension ex- 
claimed: *‘ My every breath isa prayer.” 
The obvious answer could only be that of 
the old father to Monica, the mother of 
Augustine: ‘‘It is not possible that the 
child of such prayers should go astray.” 

Mary, the Virgin Mother, has worked 
through eighteen centuries of progress, and 
will work until the kingdoms of the earth 
become the kingdoms of God and his 
Christ, and all of us shall live in our work, 
if we work in the muterial that endures. 
Whoever gives a cup of water toa thirsty 
soul sinks a well of living water. Who- 
ever pours the oil of gladness into a 
wounded heart is the healer of the ages. 
Whoever breaks the alabaster box of love 
upon the head of suffering fills the world 
to remotest time with the aroma of his 
deed. Tie children who shall take our 
places will fill them with honor or shame as 
we have wisely or illy taught them, and the 
men of the future will be only the devel- 
oped boys who to-day in our Sunday- 
schools and homes are sitting bencath our 
plastic hands. 


BRooxk.rn, N. Y. 





THE ETHICS OF ALMSGIVING. 


BY THE REV. WM. WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 








THERE was a scene some time ago in 
Punch where two surly-looking fellows bad 
met at a street-corner, 

‘‘What are you looking so black for, 
Billy?” asked Growler No, 1. 

‘**’Cause.” 

‘Cause what? Got the rheumatiz?” 

* Wusser nor that!” 

**Old woman dead?” 

**No!” 

‘* What is it, then, old fellow?” 

“ Why, I’ve got a job of work!” 

This is like acertain gentleman’s expe- 
rience of men who were suffering for want 
of occupation last Winter in New York. 
He was something of a practical philan- 
thropist, and, at last, after hearing of so 
many men who had nothing to do, he or- 
dered ten loads of gravel to be emptied 
into bis back yard, and then set his peti- 
tioners for help at work, one by one, in 
carting it to the otherend of the garden. 
The first applicant wasa soldier, who could 
not dig, and, unlike the man in the parable, 
wus not ashamed to beg. He must needs 
be excused. No. 2 was hurrying to Pough- 
keepsie to visit a dying aunt. No.3 would 
call again in a few moments, but apparent- 
ly forgot the number of the house; and 
No. 4 went resolutely to work when the 
eyes of the approving family were upon 
him, but in the first lull cleared the fence 
and made off with the shovel. 

The history of this tramp kingdom is an 
unwritten one. The mysteries of its exist- 
ence who can tell? 

The poet Palgrave’s reiterative lines in 
“The Reign of Law” are singularly true of 
this beggar race, which, like little Joe 
in Dickens’s story, is concerned only in 
**moving ou”: 

“ It has its term of passage hither, 
But knew no whence and knows no whither.” 

Occasionally we see descriptions of the 
tramp kingdom in the newspapers and sub- 
scription books of the ‘‘Sunshine and 
Shadow iv New York” description. Joaquin 
Miller, the other day, in THe INDEPENDENT, 
revealed the terrible condition of the Phila- 
delphia low quarters as a specimen of cen- 
tennial wretchedness, and argued that 
nothing in the wicked cities of the world 
could be more dreadful than the wickedest 
portion of the Quaker City. 

Now, what are the ethics of almsgiving 
to this miscellaneous rout of beggars? And 
bow may we pick out our way rightly 
through this iptricate subject? : 

Some of us, perbaps, are familiar with 
the ways that are dark and the tricks that 








are not always vain of these pilgrims who 
can tarry but a night. For one, I bave 
lately witnessed a case in which several 
absent-minded clergymen and _ busivess- 
minded laymen bave been sadly taken in 
by one whose words were softer than butter 
and yet were very swords. The trouble is 
just here. Clergymen, in theit studies, and 
business men, in their offices, and the wives 
of each of these classes; in their absence, 
have not the time to hunt up, after the 
mantier of the professional expert, the in- 
numerable cases which come before them. 
In five minutes’ time they have to be judge, 
jury, prosecuting attorney, cross-question- 
er, and counsel for the defevse. There is 
the Christian duty of charity and sympa- 
thy, with tales of human suffering, and 
there is the @ priori assumption that the 
meek-eyed sufferer before you is high up in 
his profession. 

For it is a profession. Victor Hugo’s 
sketch of the beggar’s kingdom in under- 
ground Paris, in bis story of the ‘* Huneh- 
back of Notre Dame,” is true of the tramp 
kinedeom of our great cities today. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren have reduced the 
science of benefaction to a very fine point. 
Cases which come before their priests are 
referred to their different agencies, such as 
the Vincent de Paul and St. Philip Neri 
Societies, and a committee or an expert 
passes judgment upon the matter and 
sends up an authoritative decision. Now, 
why would it not be possible for clergymen 
and churches to unite in clusters, according 
to locality, and secure the service of some 
well-accredited detective to say Yes or No 
to these many misce,lancuus petitioners for 
help? 

Artemas Ward said it would have been 
ten dollars in Jefferson Davis’s pocket if he 
had never been korn. On this same 
economic principle, it would reimburse our 
alms-boxes and private charity accounts to 
give wittingly, and not be so very often 
gammoned!. Many a person, in the kind- 
ness of his heart and constrained by the ap- 
pealing sufferer, is blinded, and in despair 
gives movey, that he may shut the door on 
the wretched beggar with a good con- 
science. Yes. But, “if the light that isin 
thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness.” There used to be an old theologieal 
problem about the dilemma a man was in 
if he did not follow his conscience, and yet 
it might be that his conscience was so 
darkened that following it would in itself 
be wrong. Now this is the dilemma we 
are in about these tramps, be they hidden 
saints or hidden sinvers. On the one hand 
is the law of Christian philanthropy; on 
the other hand the ethics of the steward- 
ship idea. 

A well-known doctor of divinity in New 
York was once pursued by a persistent 
beggar all the way up the front steps of his 
house, and, when he finally took the doctor 
by the arm to extort money, was pushed 
down the marble steps upon the pavement. 
Whereupon he remarked, as he picked him- 
self up and rubbed bis sides: ‘‘ Well, 
Doctor, you belong to the Church militant /” 

‘* Yes,” the Doctor answered, ‘‘and to 
the Church triumphant, too, for that 
matter.” 

Would it not be possible to have in the 
philanthropic line these two phases of the 
Christian Church, the militant and the 
triumphant, as far as the delusive tramp is 
concerned? 

BostTox, Mass. 





BAPTISM AND THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. 


BY THE REV. L. B. PLUMER. 





Tue Eraminer, in its last issue, declares 
that it is through with the discussion in re- 
gard to the proposed affiliation of the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists; but this by no 
means ends the agitation now going on, al- 
though The EHraminer has settled it. The 
Baptists of the United States number over 
two millions, and not all of them are echoes 
of one man’s conservatism. We would in- 
quire briefly just what are the foundation 
differences of these two denominations. 
The broad-minded Baptist takes his stand 
with Judson, declaring that, according to 
the teaching of the New Testament, Bap- 
tism is the initiatory rite to membership in 
the Church of Christ and that it is for those 
who voluntarily present themselves as be- 
lievers. That there has been a time in the 
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history of the Oburch, and that within a 
hundred years, when the very form em- 
ployed in apostolic days was needed to en- 
force the underlying doctrine of the atone- 
ment in its accomplishment of forgiveness 
of sins and introduction into newness of 
life we admit. But not so muchthe form 
as the subject of baptism has been the great 
truth in the developing of the Baptist de- 
nomination and that which has given it so 
large a measure of influence in molding 
the thought of the Church of Christ. This, 
then, we submit as the great foundation 
difference which distinguishes Baptists from 
otber believers in Christ. They consider 
baptism the ordinance by which believers 
voluntarily profess their faith in Christ as 
their Saviour. 

But no Jess important is the great founda- 
tion distinction of the Congregationalists. 
Whatever may have been the stress laid on 
the Abrahamic Covenant, the thought of 
the Congregationalists bas ever been the 
recognition and appreciation of the Cove- 
nant promise of Jehovah to every faithful 
believer, that by his training of his child in 
the way he should go, He, by bis provi- 
dence and his grace, would bring him into 
the Everlasting Kingdom. In their eager- 
ness to appropriate this promise, what won- 
der that, in the more unsettled and formula- 
tive periods of the Church, a form em- 
ployed to symbolize this should have come 
to be identified with baptism. At the 
present day we have largely passed the 
formulative period of Christian theology, 
except in the department of eschatology, 
and the evangelical and unevangelical are 
easily placed by the simple working of the 
law of spiritual affinity. 

It is a time, then, for the believers in 
Christ to compare notes and make mutual 
concessions where there has been an unap- 
preciated truth, on the one hand, and 
where there has been the holding of an 
error, on the other. 

In regard to the affiliation of these 
Christian bodies there seems to be no great 
task if once we get at it in earnest. 

Let the Congregational brethren but ad- 
mit that the weight of probability ia that 
baptism in its institution was for believers, 
and call for this after profession of faith 
from the candidates for admission to the 
Church. And, on the other band, let 
every Baptist Eli, ministering tothe Church 
of Christ, be ready, by some public recog- 
nition, to gratify the mother promptings of 
God-fearing Hannahs all over our land 
who would present their infant Samuels to 
the Lord. 

Dr. Dodge, of Madison University, told 
us, in the class-room, that, in a conversation 
with atheological professor in Germany on 
the subject of baptism for believers, the 
professor frankly admitted that exegetically 
and historically the Baptists were right in 
their view in regard to the subject of 
baptism. ‘‘ Well, then,” says Dr. Dodge, 
“*if they are right, it is only a matter of 
time when all the Christian world will be 
Baptists.” The professor answered : ‘‘ The 
mothers are against you.” This we recog- 
nize as the weakness of the Baptist denom- 
ination, that no provision is made for the 
consecration of children. 

In many of our larger cities, as the writer 
positively knows, it isthe custom of Con- 
gregutionalists to concede to any dissatisfied 
candidate for churchmembership who is 
not content with his infant baptism and to 
secure the use of a baptistery in some 
Baptist church and in comparative retire- 
ment to baptize him. That there is no pro- 
vision for this within the precincts of its 
owu church we recognize as the weakness 
of the Congregationalists. 

The day may not be far distant when our 
Baptist churches will make provision for 
the public consecration of infants, and 
wheu Congregationalisis will immerse be- 
lievers in their own baptisteries, and then 
shall we not be affiliated nearer than we 
think? 

Hampton, Iowa. 





EARLY next year England will receive a 
visit from the young Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
foremost Mohammedan prince of India and the 
oldest ally of the British Empire there. He 
will be accompanied by his minister and 
regent, Sir Salar Jung, About the same time 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, a great Mabratta chief 
and a wise and enlightened ruler, will alsq 
make stourtotheseatof empire, 
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TAE INDEPENDENT. 


OUR ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


THERE is no dearth of news in this re- 
markable West; but the difficulty is to 





interest to your readers. The average 
Western reader feels disappointed if, on 
opening his morning paper, some startling 
head-lines announcing a ‘‘ Terrific Tornado,” 
**A Cyclopean Cyclone,” ‘‘ A Rampageous 
River,” etc. do not meet his eye. 

Sometimes the convulsions of Nature are 
distanced by the dark passions of human- 
ity, and the head-lines reveal ‘‘.A Murder- 
ous Mystery,” “A Burglarized Bank,” or 
** A Sensational Scandal.” The disappoint- 
ment is not always disagreeable; but the 
avidity of our reporters to pounce upon 
such items leaves little chance for escape if 
such events happen, or even if only enough 
actually occurs upon which to base ‘‘ the 
play of the imagination.” But what is 
worthy of chronicling for the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT is another question. Its 
stately columns of sober wisdom and 
thoughtful reflection cannot be marred by 
copying sensational items from our news- 
papers, nor could it be presumed that pass- 
ing events of a local character would be 
tolerated; but there is a feature of our 
physical geography or, more technically, 
our meteorology, which possesses more than 
a local interest—7. ¢., the recent storm- 
bursts in thisand our neighboring states. 
We have had a succession of hurricanes in 
the last few years which rival in frightful- 
ness the tropical tornadoes, simooms, and 
cyclones, so graphically depicted in the 
pictures of the old geographies. They 
are accompanied by electric convuls- 
ions and lightnings and thunderings as 
vivid as those described by Milton, and they 
leave death and destruction in their path. 
Some two years ago nearly every house in 
Marshfield, Webster County, Missouri, was 
leveled with the plain and great distress 
and loss of life occasioned by one of these 
storms. Within a few months Brownsville, 
Saline County, Missouri, was similarly 
visited, and more recently Grinnell, lowa, 
was the scene of terrible destruction of life 
and property by the same cause. Storms 
of less violence but similar in character 
are by no means infrequent. In fact, it is 
said that in some sections of Iowa and Kan- 
sas the inhabitants have dug holes or caves 
in their yards, to which they flee, on the 
approach of such tempests, for protec- 
tion. 

The storms are governed by no settled law 
of direction. Sometimes they go north, some- 
times south, or east or west. They gener- 
ally follow exireme heat and their track is 
comparatively narrow. The distinguishing 
feature is a funnel-shaped cloud, of a pecu- 
liar sulphurous or yellowish tinge, filled 
with forked lightning, darting in all direc- 
tions through it, accompanied by bellowing 
thunder anda roaring exceeding Niagara in 
loudness. Nothing withstands its force; 
trees, houses, barps, haystacks, man, and 
beast are hurled to destruction. In the re- 
cent Grinnell calamity the track was plainly 
distinguishable for two hundred miles, over 
which it rushed at the velocity of sixty 
miles an hour, and property to the 
amount of. millions was destroyed. 
Over three bundred families had their 
homes totally wrecked and 1,500 people 
were left homcless. Nearly a hundred 
persons were killed and over 500 wounded, 
many of whom are maimed for life. Thou- 
sands of cattle were swept into the air and 
hurled in reeking thasses to the earth in 
dead heaps. These afflicted localities should 
not be forgotten by the benevolent in more 
favored communities, and surely no appeul 
is more deserving than the one made in 
behalf of these suffering people. The 
history of these storms furnishes a theme 
for study to our savants, What causes 
them? Your correspondent is by no means 
a patriarch, yet he remembers when no 
such atmospheric aberrations took place in 
Missouri. Storms occurred, but neither in 
frequency nor violence to be compared 
with these latter-day cyclones. It is only 
withiu a few years that these manifestations 
are so alarming, and we want te know 
what's the matter. Isit because the timber 
is being cut off the face of our country, or 
is something the matter with the runaing 
gear of our planetary machinery? It is | 


please refer these questions to Professor 
Proctor or some other prominent gentie- 
map familiar with the management of the 
‘invisible forces,” and give us a solution. 
But there are ‘‘storms and storms,” Mr. 
Editor, and, while the ‘‘ powers of the air” 
astound us, the ‘‘powers that be” 
in Missouri are by no means lax 
in their efforts to stir up a breeze. 
St. Louis for years has been cursed with a 
large gambling fraternity. Faro, keno, 
poker, and other games dear to the dead 
beat and enticing to the unwary have been 
in full blast. Lotteries, policy shops, and 
other gambling devices have unblushiugly 
stalked about at their own sweet will, till it 
became an accepted saying that ‘‘ gamblers 
run the city.” Law-nbiding people deter- 
mined to put this down, and resort was 
had to the courts and the legislature to 
accomplish it. Strict laws were passed and 
prosecutions begun. Armed with money, 
cheek, and perseverance, the gamblers con- 
tested every step. They stubbornly fought 
for their long-exercised supremacy and for 
a long time defied the law. Right pre- 
vailed, however, and finally the supreme 
court declared the gambling laws constitu- 
tional. Then, after having been defeated, 
the keepers of the leading gambling houses 
plead guilty and went to jail; but before 
the ink was scarcely dry on their commit- 
ments our governor pardoned them uncondi- 
tionally. His plea was that the supremacy 
of the law had been vindicated, and the 
best interests of the state demanded leniency, 
rather than severity, and that, as the crim- 
inals would not violate the law again, he 
would forgive past offenses. Governor 
Crittenden is by no means the hideous 
monster as painted in your ‘‘ Editorial 
Notes,” June 18th, and your paper 
did him great injustice in saying that 
‘the hired the Ford boys to shoot 
down Jesse James at sight,” and that, ‘‘if 
he were impeached and removed from 
office, and then indicted and tried on the 
charge of having procured the assassina- 
tion of Jesse James, the proceeding would 
be justified by the facts.” His course in 
breaking up the band of bandits and train- 
robbers in Missouri has generally met with 
approbation and public sentiment has not 
charged him with complicity in ‘‘a plot to 
assassinate Jesse James.” In the gambling 
business, however, he has committed a 
great blunder, from present light on the 
subject, and one which in a political view 
will greatly damage his party. Even his 
friends condemn him. Three of the most 
reputable citizens of the place, all Demo- 
crats, who bad been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Crittenden as police commissioners 
and who had labored earnestly to enforce 
the “‘ gambling law,” immediately resigned. 
Their resignations were accepted and their 
places filled by active Democratic politi- 
cians, and the Governor is reported to have 
said ‘“‘that be would appoint men who 
would do their duty and take care of the 
interests of the party,” all of which means 
that the police department, as far as possi- 
ble, becomes part of the political machine; 
but the silver lining to this cloud is that it 
hastens the downfall of Democratic suprem- 
acy in Missouri. Whatever Gov. Critten- 
den’s motives were. in this matter, his 
judgment is loudly condemned by nearly 
all the city, without regard to party. 

It is pleasant to turn from this picture to 
another, wherein the law was enforced 
with commendable rapidity. A few weeks 
ago a bank at Brookfield, on the Hannibal 
and 8t. Jo. Railroad, was attacked in open 
day by six masked men and robbed of a 
large amount of money. Pursuit was 
organized and the robbers fied to the 
County of Adair. The sturdy yoemen of 
that county joined the pursuers, and the 
whole gang was captured, confessed their 
guilt, and were punished. The effect of 
this for good is unmeasurable and robbers 
wil] steer clear of that part of Missouri for 
alongtime. It nerves the populace of all 
sections to greater vigor in pursuit of crim- 
inals and it is safe to predict that those 
who rob and steal and expect the citizens 
of Missouri to quietly submit will reckon 
without their host. The death of Jesse 
James and the capture of the bank robbers 
is an earnest of better enforcement of the 
crimival laws in the state and will result 
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electricity loose in the West? Mr. Editor, | to. Nature. A very remarkable landslide 


occurred recevily on the line of the St. 
Louis and Keokuk Railway, along the bank 
of the Mississippi River. The bluffs at the 
point are high and steep and the soil and 
trees rest on a soapstone stratum, which 
by the action of the elements became soft 
and crumbled. The whole side of the hill, 
several acres in extent, started on a journey 
tothe river. The pressure was immense 
and the railroad track, bed and all, was 
pushed out into the Mississippi. Some idea 
of the terrible force of the moving glaciers 
might have been gathered from witnessing 
the irresistible power of this sliding mass 
of stone, earth, and trees. The work of 
puny man crumbled beneath it as an egg- 
shell. Several days were lost in making a 
new roadway. Indications are not want- 
ing that the floods up the Mississippi are 
not over for the season. It and the Missouri 
are booming. Already there is 81 feet 
above low-water mark in the channel here 
and steamers can no longer pass under the 
bridge. If the rise continues, it means great 
destruction of crops and of other property. 
But it is local and will not materially in- 
jure the great wheat crop of the West, 
which is perfectly grand in its propor- 
tions. 

Apropos of my last letter in regard to 
speculation, a notable example of it was 
uncovered in our city a few dayssince. The 
receiving teller of the Third National Bank 
of this city was found to have embezzled 
over two hundred thousand dollars of the 
bank's money. The officers of the bank were 
singularly careful business men, and the 
fact that a bank could be thus robbed, under 
the supervision of such men, was startling 
in the extreme. Investigation followed 
and the bank was declared, notwithstanding 
the great loss, solvent and unimpaired and 
it to-day enjoys the confidence of our busi- 
ness men. ‘The explanation was simple. 
For years the teller, who had the confidence 
and respect of every one who knew him 
and who was trusted by his employers, was 
the victim of the demon Speculation, and 
the thousands of money entrusted to his 
care and embezzled went into the insatiable 
maw of ‘‘option deals.” He hasted to be 
rich. ‘To-day he is a felon, an outcast, lan- 
guishing in jail, honor and reputation 
blasted forever. Truly, ‘ he that hasteth to 


be rich falleth into a snare.” 
HAwkKEYE. 
JULY Sra, 1882. 
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BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., OF PARIS. 


(DELIVERED IN LONDON.) 


Tue chairman, the Duke of Argy!!, in intro- 
ducing the lecturer, said that it never occurred 
to those who accepted the Mosaic narrative of 
the origin of man that the subject involved 
any mystery at all. They simply believed 
what they vere told, that the Almighty formed 
man out of the durt of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life. They ac- 
cepted that simple and sublime statement as 
containing all that they knew and probably 
all that they could ever know of the origin of 
man. But the present was a speculative age, 
and there were many who were not content to 
accept that statement, or who, being content 
to accept it, would insist upon asking questions 
in regard to the method of creation which 
had been followed by the Creator. On that 
point he thought he did not exaggerate when 
be said that the origin of man was an absolute 
and profound mystery. He believed that, if the 
illustrious man who had been lately laidto 
rest in Westminster Abbey had been present 
on that occasion, he would have confessed, as, 
indeed, he had confessed in his own work, 
that his theory in respect of the origin of man 
was a theory entirely and purely speculative. 
But, if they approached the subject by specula- 
tion—and it would be so approached, despite 
all their efforts—it was right that it should be 
approached from every point of view. So far 
as physical science was concerned, no clue 
whatever existed at the present moment with 
respect to the origin of man. Approaching 
the subject, however, from the point of view 
of Christian philosophy and Christian specula- 
tion, he was sure they would all bear with in- 
terest what could be advanced upon that dark 
and mysterious subject by so eminent a man 
as M. de Pressensé¢, who represented the French 
Protestant Church. , 

Dr. Pressensé (who spoke in French) sald a 
great battle is now beiog fought, in which not ~ 
only Christianity, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Theism are concerned, Ig there of 
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fs there not a God? Is there or is there not 
mind, something which calls itself the soul? 


That is the question which is being put in 
these days. e battle bas assumed a charac. 


ter of intensity and of generality altogether 
new ; for not only are these questions debated 
by public writers of intellectual culture, but 
by the public at large. We are passing through 
a formidable crisis. I know well that those 
who bold the Christian faith in the normal way 
(I mean by personal experience) are not pase. 
ing through this tempest ; but the Church (by 
which I understand the body of believing 
Christians) cannot refrain from taking part in 
this battle. The Church is bound to engage 
in a defensive avd offensive warfare in bebalf 
of those who are confided to ite care, and 
especially the younger generations, over which 
the wave of doubt is passing. When such 
questions as those which | have indicated are 
brought forward, it is for the Church to show 
that the highest results of culture are com- 
patible with the principles of Christian spirit- 
ualism. In this battle the Church has allies. 
There was an age in which Deism, with the 
illustrious Rousseau, made war against Chris- 
tianity. To-day I say that logically Deism is 
bound more and more to make common cause 
with Christianity. The objections made to 
God are as grave as those made to Christ. If 
we udmit God, we must admit the Gospel. We 
also have as allies the representatives of what 
I may call disinterested science ; men who 
have no party prejudice; men who are like 
Claude Bernard, the great French physiolo- 
gist, who sald: ‘Ask me not whether! am a 
spiritualist or a non-spiritualist, I am simply 
asavant.”” Men who are truly disinterested, 
belonging to no sect and to no party, and 
recognizing that when science pretends to en- 
ter upon the high and mysterious questions of 
the origin of things it goes beyond its pro- 
vince. I say we bave such men as our allies, It 
is, indeed, a grand battle that is being fought 
in these days. I propose to give you a bulletin 
of the battle, to present an outline of the for- 
midable attack that bas been made and then of 
the defense. I desire to show, as, indeed, it is 
easy to show, that the attack is daily becom- 
ing more and more powerful and decisive. In 
this Jecture I shall endeavor to give you a 
fragment only of the bulletin of the bat- 
tle, with reference to the essential ques- 
tion concerning the origin of man, especially 
as that question is discussed in my own coun- 
try. If you ask what isthe cause which has 
given such a development to what I may call 
contenrporapeous materialism, I may certainly 
reply that it Is the magnificent development 
of natural science. Sioce the commencement 
of the present century it has done a pi odigious 
work, It has scrutinized the physica) heavens, 
to discover the nebulous origin of the terres 

tiial system ; it has descended into the bowels 
of the earth, to trace there the differeut peri- 
odsin the history of our planet; it has pen- 
etrated the very depths of human organization, 
to discover the great secret by which man has 
made all Nature his servant. This magnifi- 
cent progress of science we applaud from the 
very depths of our hearts. It bas accom- 
plished « glorious work and we are not dis- 
quieted by the marvelous progress it has 
made. We only ask one thing: that natural 
science should confine itself to its own do- 
main, that of observing positive facts and 
deducing and classifying the laws concerning 
them. When science desires to go further 
than that and concerns itself with questions 
of cause and origin, it goes beyond its proper 
domain. It isthe province of philosophy and 
religion to attack those bigh regions of cause 
and origin. While science rests content with 
occupying its own province it is sovereign 
and I am willing to proclaim its sovereignty. 
Revelation bas no concern with science. It fs 
concerned with that which man cannot dis- 
cover. God has not revealed that which we 
can find out by our own investigations and I 
eutirely agree with the words of our illustrious 
president, in his work on * Primitive Man”: 
‘Let us guard ourselves against ideutifying 
the interests of religion with any particular 
interpretation of Scripture.’’ I say we have 
nothing to fear from the development of 
science. Religion and science are not opposed 
and no discovery of science can imperil relig- 
fon, It is for science to concern itself with 
the study of Nature. The q: »icn of the 
origin of things is reserved to p.ulosophy and 
religion, through which alone we can be 
brought face to face with the cause of all 


causes—the living God. 
First, let me referto the great thesis of the 


school which has exercised a considerable 
ascendency in France and England—the Posi- 
tivist school, which, I have no doubt, is well 
known to youall. This school declares that 
we have nothing else to do than seek and 
classify positive facts; that religion and phi 
losopby are a chimera ; that the only domain of 
knowledge is fact; we must not seek to fn- 
vestigate the unknowp and unknowable and 
all our aspirations toward the knowledge of 
oauses must be extinguished. M. Auguste 
Comte and bis illustrious disciple, Littré, tell 
* 





us that metaphysicel religion has passed away ; 
that positive science is now occupying the place 
formerly held by philosophy and religion. In 
the infancy of the race men indulged in re- 
ligious dreams, and afterwardin metaphysic- 
al dreams; we have left the infantile state, 
and now, in our maturity, says Comte, we are 
only to occupy ourselves with positive facts. 
To that we may reply: If we have arrived at a 
state of maturity in which we are no longer to 
seek after the cause of all things by religion 
and philosophy, it is strange that no age bas 
been more agitated by these questions than 
the nineteenth century. Never has religion 
been more discussed and never bave meta- 
physics taken so bigh a flight. No; science 
cannot pretend to say of the human mind: 
‘*Thus far and no farther.”” The mind is like 
a caged eagle; it beats its wings against ite 
bare and sexks to fly away to the region of light 
— “more light.”” The Positivist cannot for- 
ever confine the human mind in its cage and 
prevent it concerning itself with the origin of 
things. Besides, Positivism is fast giving way 
‘to other systems. Everything, we are told, is 
destined to dic, and we see that one system 
succeeds to another. That is our ground of 
confidence ; indeed, Positivism is destroying 
Itself. It is a strange phenomenon that 
Auguste Comte, himself the founder of Posi- 
tivism, ended his life in establishing a religion. 
It is strange, iudced, that he who told us that 
the age of religion bas passed away should 
have ended his philosoy bic career in founding 
what he calls “‘ ‘The Religion of Humanity.” 
Here let me mention a very interesting fact. A 
young philosopher, who was a very pronounced 
Positivist and who has made his mark in 
science (M. Papillion), whose name is well 
known in France and who has written many 
articles in the Aevue des Deux Mondes, 
a faithful disciple of the great~ master 
himeelf, felt the emptiness and the incomplete- 
ness of the system and sought to disengage 
himself from it. In a work written by him, 
shortly before his death, on the history of 
science, he says: *‘ Whatever the Positivist 
may say, there are certitudes out of the region 
of experimental methods. There is a temple 
of light in which neither calculation nor ex- 
periment can ever open the door to man, but 
into which the soul ean penetrate with author- 
ity and ease.’"” Thatisthe history of a Posi- 
tivist who was not able to shut himself up in 
the system which he hed embraced. Thus has 
the system beeu more or less refuting itself. 
Again, Positivism, in probibiting all questions 
coucerbing origin and-cause, prohibits, logic- 
ally, the concluston of Materialism, for Ma- 
terialiem is itself an explanation of the cause 
of the world. The Materialist says: ‘It ts 
force, matter, atoms which explain every- 
thing.’”’ Then Materialism is a philosophy 
which concerns itself with the question of 
origin. Indeed, M. Littré and M. Comte have 
declared that a man cannot bea Materialist- 
Positivist. A Positivist, then, cannot be faith- 
ful to bis own principles. M. Littré, who was 
a colleague of my own in the National Assem- 
bly and whose character is entitled to the 
deepest respect and admiration, has not him- 
self been able to occupy a position so bizarre 
as appears from his memorable discussion with 
your illustrious and voble fellow-counitryman, 
John Stuart Mill. Mill propounded the idea 
that there is a mysterious region, the 
existence of which the Positivist might 
be permitted to suppose and on which 
religious men could place their hopes and 
their belfef. Littré declared that such a 
thing was not possible, and that the 
conclusion of Positivism was that there was 
nothing in the universe but force, or atoms in 
the play of their combination. Thus Postiy- 
ism has not been true to its own principles, 
and, hence, we have had more recently the 
development of a pure Materialism, attrib- 
uting the origin of things to mechanical force 
alone. This pure vulgar Materialism has be- 
gun to inundate the world, and is certainly 
acquiriog a great popularity, its writings being 
multiplied day by day; but I say again: I am 
not disquteted, for Ihave the profound con- 
viction that this system also will be super- 
seded. Materialism cannot last long, for, if 
there is anything mysterious in the world, it is 
matter. The Materialist cannot tell us what 
itis. A well-known author, M. Lange, who 
has written a work on the History of Material- 
ism, has declared that the most obscure thing 
in the world is matter. ‘“‘Weonly know it,” 
he says, “‘ by our sensation, and our sensation 
more or less modifies it.” Light iteelf does 
not reach usas itis, but only as modified by 
matter. Matter isthe great mystery. An em- 
inent professor of Berlin, M. Dubois Raymond, 
aman of immense scientific knowledge and 
not concerning bimself in the least with re- 
ligious questions, has lately stated in a mem- 
orable discourse that there are seven mys- 
teries in Nature which Materialistic science 
can bever explain—namely, motion, life, seva- 
ation, reason, liberty, matter, and the final 
cause of things. Those, then, who profess to 
find certainty in Materialism are indulging in 
achimera. They think they are on the solid 





earth ; but they are in reality tn the clouds. 
That which is most positive, most certain is 
the human spirit; im other words, that which 
is most opposed to Materialism. I repeat: I 
am not uneasy about the spread of Material- 
ism, for it cannot last, it cannot be estab- 
lished. 

Then on this question of origin we have had 
a theory, asystem of a much more ingenious 
character, which bas largely ‘occupied the 
thoughts of scientific men in these days—the 
system of the evolutionist or the transformist. 
That is the last word which natural science 
has tosay in explaining the origin of things. 
And here permit me to make a very important 
distinction between the doctrine of evolution, 
as formulated by your illustrious Darwin, and 
the doctrine of transformation, as expounded 
by Herbert Spencer and Haeckel. Darwinism 
under its first aspect only occupied itself with 
the conditions of existence and the develop- 
ment of being, not venturing upon questions 
of origin, such as are expressed in the trans- 
formism of Spencer and Haeckel. Therefore, 
I say that Darwinism may be regarded as a 
scientific theory and need give rise to no un- 
easiness as to the principles of theism. Itis 
not right to say, as one sometimes hears it 
said, that, if Darwinism is established, there is 
an end to all spiritualism and all Christianity. 
It is not so. I maintain that Darwin, while 
working in his Own domain and studying the 
condition of existence and the development of 
being, compromised nothing. One may, in- 
deed, say conscientiously that his system is not 
proved in a scientific point of view. He has 
laid before the world some admirable results 
of bis researches, which go farto explain the 
variability of beings. I am disposed to think 
that there has been a period in the history of 
existence In which there was more pliancy 
(souplesse), more variability than we perceive 
in our own times—on such questions it is 
possible that Darwin is right; but I maintain 
that certain proof of Darwinism has not yet 
beep given. Itisatheory and a theory only. 
I entertain the greatest admiration for your 
eminent naturalist and [I admit that his sys- 
tem is most ingenious. Starting from the fact 
that the products of the earth are mudified by 
human agency, Darwin tells us that Nature is 
the great rearer; but it isnot endowed with 
direct intelligence, bence it is necessary to ex- 
plain the variety of species that we see around 
us and thechoice which has led to such im- 
portant resulte. To explain this, Darwin in- 
voked the famous law of Natural Sclection. 
There is a great struggle between different 
beings, and the strongest survive, possessing 
naturally certain advantages Over others. 
These they transmit to their descendants, by 
the law of heredity, and thus they become fixed 
and increased. Nothing can be more inge. 
nious, but I repeat that it Was not been scien- 
tifically proved. M. Quatrefage and M. Blanc- 
hard have objected to thistheory. They have 
called attention to the fact that, in the first 
place, Darwin does not define species. Agaia, 
ove cannot deny that Nature has always a 
tendency to lead back its diversified products 
to primitive types. There is also the remark~ 
able fact of the sterility of the offspring of 
animals belonging to different classes. Ex- 
perience has not confirmed the law of trans, 
formation of species. We do not see any such 
transformation going onaround us, Open the 
Pyramids,and you see the same botanical 
species that exist at the present day. Enter 
into the bowels of the earth, and you witnessa 
corresponding phenomenon. We are led, 
therefore, to believe that, at least, under 
present conditions, there is great fixity in 
species; and the great naturalist, Agassiz, 
says that nothing can more distinctly manifest 
the Divine Intelligence than: this fixity of 
species amidst all the variability of life. But 
I say again that, if Darwinism be proved, 
Christian theism and spiritualism are not in 
danger ; for, resting in its own domain, it can- 
not dispense with the intervention of a 
causality at once powerful and intelligent. 
Evolution means progress and progress 
necessitates design. Chance does not make 
progress. Admit progress, and you mustadmit 
aplan. For the magnificent development of 
beings which are transformed in so sure a 
method there must be at first a principle of 
development and progress. Thus Darwinism 
is reconcilable with spiritualism, as has been 
admitted by Wallace, himself a precursor of 
Darwin in this field of investigation. It is for 
science itself to decide the question whether 
Darwinism is right or wrong. I confess that I 
was delighted when Isaw that great manifesta- 
tion of liberality in England in the opening of 
Westminster Abbey, the place of repose of 
England’s worthies, to your great naturalist, 
asa mark of national respect and admiration 
for the cause of science which he served witb 
so much devotion. 

I will conclude by offering afew brief con- 
siderations with regard to another form of 
positivism, represented by Haeckel and Herbert 
Spencer. Spencer has stated his views with a 
talent and a clearness to which I know no 


~equal, and he has given us a vast amount of 
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interesting and useful information. He begias 
by acknowledgiog that there isa domain which 
is unknowable and absolute and into which 
we capnot enter. He occupies himself solely 
with the knowable in the great world around 
us. For him there is only one force In the 
world, aud that is motion. The diversity of 
things explains itself by the transformation of 
motion, which specializes everything, from the 
dead stone to imagination, thought, con- 
science, genius. All is transformed motion. 
The first objection to Spencer’s philosophy ts 
this: he speaks to us of a sphere that is 
absolute and unknowable, and atthe sametime 
tells us that motion explainseverything. Ifhe 
explains everything by his theory of trans- 
formed motion, all is known, including the soul 
and the conscience. That, certainly, is a 
contradiction. Haeckel, the German, bas 
taken up this idea, and tried to show that there 
is one only force in Nature, from the primal 
fnorganic element to the efflorescence of the 
soul—one force which transforms and explains 
the world of Nature. But the great naturalist 
and savant often speaks as a prophet and as an 
apostle and declares that the social progress 
of the people is to be measured by his theory. 
His writings are, no doubt, very learned, but 
he deals in affirmations and demands from us 
acts of faith and devotion which we cannot 
reuder. Very powerful objections have been 
urged to his theory of mechanism and trans- 
formation. Evolution implies progress, or it 
is not evolution. There should be, for 
instance, the evolution from the fish to the 
bird, from the bird to the mammifer, from the 
mammiferto man. If everything is the same, 
there is no evolution. You say that there is 
but one single force ; that there is nothing but 
motion; that everything is the same. How, 
then, can there be differences and how can 
there be evolution? For evolution to take 
place, new elements must be added. There 
must be from the first in the primitive being a 
principle of progress implanted by Him who is 
greater than all creatures. If you have force, 
and nothing but force, what conditions have 
you for evolution? In the next place, you can- 
not give us the origin of this motion, this 
force. What is it? You say that all is alike in 
the origin, but that all has become different. 
How has this difference arisen? You donot 
explain your ‘‘motion”; you attribute every- 
thing to it, but you do not explain it. You 
say that life came all at once from inorganic 
matter—frem gas, from carbon; but where is 
the proof’ You giveus none. You invokethe 
famous theory of spontaneous generation, 
according to which life generates itself. In 
decaying flesh, for instance, worms are 
developed, and so you tell us life is produced. 
Haeckel declares that spontaneous generation 
is absolutely necessary, and that there is no 
other alternative but miracle. But, again, I say 
you have given no proof of it. Itis a curious 
fact, nevertheless, that, at a recent congress of 
savants at Munich, Herr Haeckel affirmed that 
his system bad been so completely proved that 
it was desirable to compile a_ scientific 
catechism, embodying it, from which all young 
Germans should be taught his system. Vir- 
chow, however, a man outside all Christian 
associations, declares in the name of science 
that nothing has been less 
strated. It would be very agreeable, he says, 
to accept the view that life comes from 
spontaneous generation; but you have never 
proved it, you have never proved that carbon 
has produced life. The mechanical trans- 
formist bas never been able to explain the 
passing of inorganic matter into life, and he 
cannot explain the productionof mind. There 
has appeared in the world a strange being, man, 
resembling no creature before him, a being 
who not merely thinks, wills, and loves, but 
whois capable of intelligence, who can dom- 
inate and transform the world itself. Wallace 
was so struck with the superiority of this 
strange being that, while admitting the hypoth- 
esis of evolution for all other animals, he 
stops there, and says that man, endowed with 
such intelligence, is not bound by the same 
conditions. He has aspirations which prove 
that he is not limited in the same way. He 
dominates the world, and even then he is not 
contented, for be wants something more. If 
you have not been able to explain the origin 
of life, neither can you explain the origin of 
mind and the origin of all this etrange being 
called man. It has been said that you cannot 
find the immediate ancestor of man, and at. the 
same time an assertion has been made that 


such an ancestor will assuredly be found. You 
will not find him. Man’s origin is too high for 
that. His ancestor is above this world, and I 
bring this address to a close by the words of a 
great writer: ‘‘Ifthe body of man is an ape, 
bis soul is God and he is a son of God!” 

Dr. Pressensé delivered two other lectures in 
the same course. The aim of the second was 
to prove, with regard to man that, if in his body 
he resembles the superior animals, there is, 
nevertheless, an essential difference between 
bim and the most intelligent anthropoids; and 
mab _— pi a. od ed + 
beyond the wealth an 
an perid--aediing Godt 
third lecture was “The Origin of the Divine 
toward which Man Yearas. 
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Sanitary, 


THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 


Tue question of the use of alcoholic spirits 
and the limitations to be placed thereupon 
can never cease to be of interest, because it 
involves the highest and most practical consid- 
eration in human life. Intemperance is an 
attack upon the pbysical, the social, and the 
moral organization of mankind, which must 
be met by organized resistance. Nor does this 
mean absolute drunkenness alove. It means 
also such use of ardent spirits as injures the 
physical health, as enfeebles self-restraint, as 
deducts from the beualth and comfort of the 
wage classes and their families, and as imperils 
the welfare of the nation, because it deteriorates 
the homes of the people. Hence, numbers out- 
side of the total abstinence ranks and those 
who differ as to methods are agreed that 
neither the use nor the traffic can be wholly 
left to the “sweet will” of every individual. 
We know of no recent contribution to the 
ethics of this subject so important as the ad- 
dress of Dr. Baer, delivered last September, at 
the Ninth Annual Meeting of the German 
Society of Public Health, held at Vienna. We 
quote a part of the synopsis thereof, as given 
in the London Sanitary Record of May, 


882. 

“Dr. Baer discusses in order the effects of 
alcoholic excess on the several organs of the 
body, its bearing on insanity and longevity, and 
on the viability and health of the children of per- 
sons addicted thereto. He shows that murders, 
assaults, and crimes against the person and 
suicides prevail everywhere directly as the 
consumption of spirits, rising and falling with 
it, evenin such homogepeous populations as 
that of France. The most striking example of 
this was given by Ireland, where, through the 
exertions of Father Mathew, the consumption of 
whisky fell during the five years 1888—1842 fifty 
per cent., the crimes of violence falling from 
64,520 to 47,027, and the executions from 59 
in the first year to 1 in the last. Scarcely 
less valuable are the criminal statistics of the 
several provinces and states of Germany and 
Austria. The mutual relations of drunkenness 
and pauperism, eacb acting as cause and effect 
and aggraveting the other, are fairly discussed 
and illustrated in like manner. In consider- 
ing the remedies, legal and social, preventive, 
repressive, and penal, Dr. Beer shows, from the 
experience of the countries where no restric- 
tions are imposed on the manufacture of 
spirits, that the number of distilleries has no 
effect on the production or consumption. In 
Galicia 518 distilleries produce 210,000 hecto- 
liters, while in the Tyrol 9,782 make but 5,600 
and the suppression in Sweden of 178,000 
private stills had no effect on the consumption 
of spirits. The chief evil of the private dis- 
tillery is that the product {s more highly 
charged with fusil oil, which intensifies all 
the ill effects of alcohol. 

“ He advocates the imposition of the heaviest 
possible duties on spirits, so as to place them, 
if possible, beyond the reach of the poor, ex- 
cept as medicines. At the same time, he 
would encourage the consumption of whole- 
some beverages, by reducing the taxation of 
beer and light wines avd abolishing all duty on 
tea andcoffee. Though penal laws are useless 
for the reformation of the drunkard, they may 
act as deterrents to others and should be 
especially enforced in the army and other 
branches of the service of the state. 

“But in the limitation of the number of 
houses for the retuil sale of intoxicating 
drinks we have the most effectual of legislat- 
ive remedies. True it is that the confirmed 
drunkard will not be influenced by any imped- 
iments in the way of obtaining his indulgence ; 
but equally true is it that the removal of ever- 
present opportunities and temptation would 
save thousands from falling into habits of in- 
temperance. No one can pretend that the 
countless drink shops in every town represent 
the real needs of the population; and there is 
no doubt that, could their numbers be reduced 
to anything like that of butchers and bakers, 
and retail sale on credit probibited, the effect 
on the common forms of drunkenness would 
beimmense. Dr. Baer adduces the case of 
Gothenburg, where, since a company bought up 
the spirit shops, reducing their number from 
sixty-one to thirty-five, probibiting credit and 
handing over all the profits to the town coun- 
ceil, thus taking away all’ inducements to 
*‘pushing the business,’’ the charges for drunk- 
enness and the cases of delirium tremens 
have been reduced to one-third of what they 
were before. In Belgium, on the other hsend, 
between 1838 and 1868 the number of retails 
increased from 45,000 to 96,000 and the con- 
sumption of spirits from 4.42 to 11 liters per 
head. 


“To the same way (1. ¢., removing the tempta- 
tion) will drunkenness be lessened by limiting 
the hours of sale on Sundays. In Germany, 
where there are no such restrictions, 82 per 
cent. of murders and crimes of violence are 
@ommitted on Sundays and 58 per cent, on 
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Saturday and Sunday, the idle days of the 
workingman. In Scotland the Forbes Macken- 
zie Act has been followed by a considerable 
diminution in those offenses. 

“ Dr. Baer, in common with many of the lead- 
ing physicians of Germany, views the estab- 
lishment of asylums or homes for inebriates 
(not only for such as can pay, but for all 
classes) as a movement of the highest import- 
ance, only he would have the magistrates em- 
powered to commit the habitual and repeated- 
ly convicted drunkard thereto, as juvenile 
criminals are to reformatory schools. 

“ The question of intemperance in the army is 
treated at some length, the territorial system 
of Germany again affording interesting data, 
and the remainder of the paper touches ov 
social enterprises as coffee palaces, temper- 
ance societies, temperance school-books, the 
influence of the clergy, medical. profession, 
teachers, and that more or less possessed by 
every member of society, which might and 
must be exerted, individually and collectively, 
in staying the advance of this root of every 
evil.” 

eee 


Legal, 


AWARDS. 





Nor infrequently proceedings of arbitrators 
are stopped before reaching an award by what 
is called a “‘ revocation of the submission.’’ In 
most of the states (the law of New York is not 
quite so liberal) either disputant may, at any 
time before an award is actually made, revoke 
his consent to leave the question to arbitration. 
The object of this rule is to make sure that 
every one is satisfied that the arbitrators have 
fairly considered his case. Up to the last mo- 
ment, if any one suspects that the arbitrators 
are not treating him fairly, he can withdraw. 
Even a stipulation in the agreement of submis- 
sion forbidding him to withdraw does not pre- 
vent this, for the courts have said: We will not 
enforce agreements which prevent people from 
coming before the judges of the land to obtain 
justice. Those who wish to keep such agree- 
ments may do so, but it is our place to hear all 
who apply to us. Therefore, either party is at 
liberty to withdraw, if he thinks proper. The 
only ill consequence of withdrawal is that he 
will be required to pay his adversary some rea- 
sonable compensation for his time, trouble, and 
expenses. He must, however, give distinct 
notice that he revokes the submission ; and this 
notice should be in writing, which may be de- 
livered to either arbitrator. 

Supposing that there is no revocation, the 
arbitrators will proceed, as soon as convenient 
after they have heard the evidence and argu- 
ments, to prepare their award, which simply 
embodies their decision of the questién sub- 
mitted. It ought to be in writing, though in 
some cases a writing is not absolutely necessary. 
Where there are only two arbitrators, both must 
agree in the result. Where there are three, it is 
sufficient that two agree ; unless, indeed, the 
submission requires a unanimous vote. Agree- 
ing in the result is enough. Courts do not 
inquire by what reasonings the different arbi- 
trators arrived at the conclusion; but they do 
expect that each arbitrator will personally con- 
sider all questions and that a majority will 
agree in the actual decision. In one instance a 
controversy involving a difficult point of law 
was referred to two merchants and one lawyer, 
and the three agreed upon an award, subject to 
the decision of the lawyer on the law question. 
The merchants said they would agree to what- 
ever he said was right as to that. The lawyer 
then examined that question and, when he had 
made up his mind, drafted his award accord- 
ingly, and the merchants signed it. The court 
said this was not the proper way to proceed. 
The lawyer ought to have stated his opinion to 
his associates first, giving them an opportunity 
to consider it and urge any objections. If 
they were convinced by it, very well; but, if not, 
they ought not to have signed it as a matter of 
form. Thus we see that intelligent opinion 
from a majority of the arbitrators is need- 


_ shall an award be expressed? There 
are no formalities. Any simple, lucid way of 
stating the decision, such as would be used in a 
good business letter, signed by the arbitrators’ 
names, is sufficient. There are, however, some 
common sense rules as to the substance of 
these decisions. An award should decide the 
whole controversy submitted, and should not 
assume to do more. No matter what com- 
plaints either party may have made of the other 
during the hearing, the arbitrators should 
read the submission anew before framing their 
decision and should limit their award to the 
matters that were submitted. It is, also, con- 
sidered necessary that the award should not 
require anything to be done by either party 
which is impossible ; that it should be mutual, 
that is, obligatory on both parties ; and that it 
should be definitely expressed and leave noth- 
ing to be ascertained in the future, though 


interest, may be left to be done afterward. 
But good business men, such as are usually 
chosen for arbitrators, are not likely to err in 
these respects. As soon as the award is com- 
pleted, it is common forthe arbitrators to notify 
the successful party to come and get it, or 
they may deliver it. Usually the award names 
the arbitrators’ fees and includes them in the 
sum to be recovered, and the sticcessful party 
pays them and collects them from his adver- 
sary in due time. 

From the point when the award is completed 
the proceedings are almost always confided to a 
lawyer. Ifthe defeated party can show that 
there has been corruption, fraud, evident par- 
tiality, or the like, or that his case has been prej- 
udiced by misconduct of the arbitrators, or 
that they have exceeded or have gravely failed 
to execute their powers, there are ways by 
which his counsel can have the decision set 
aside ; or, if he can show mistake orinformality, 
it can be corrected. If no such complaint is 
made, the successful party can bring an action 
on the award, or can use it as a defense in case 
he is ever sued upon a demand which the arbi- 
trators decided was invalid. And in most of 
the states his lawyer can, if the proceedings 
have been properly conducted, enter a judg- 
ment of court upon it, much as if it were the 
verdict of a jury, after which the same strin- 
gent measures may be taken for enforcing it as 
are allowed upon other judgments. 


Biblical Research, 


In a late number of the Journal of the 
Deutschen Palestina-Vereins Professor J. Gilde- 
meister examines the name Khdn Minyeh, 
attached to a place on the western aide of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, by some thought to be the 
site of Capernaum. He finds the term minyeh 
occurring most frequently in Egypt, where 
several hundred places are distinguished by it, 
and less frequently in Spain. In the former it 
signifies ‘‘ villa, country seat, estate, farm, 
hamlet, little village ’’ ; in the latter more par- 
ticularly ‘‘ garden, park.’’ Originally used as 
an appellative, as in Munyet ibn Khasib, it has 
become a proper vuame by the tendency in com- 
moo usage to shorten Jong designations, this 
locality, for example, now being known simply 
by Monieh, Minieh, or Menich. So in Spain the 
first Ommyiade, Abd er-Rahmdn, establishing 
lis pleasure-garden near Cordova, called it 
Munyet er-Rusdfah. In Syria a place styled 
_ Mena is said by the author of the work entitled 
** Gihan Numu,” to adjoin a mountain called 
Terbel, near Tardbulus, probably the same with 
that alluded to by another Mohammedan 
writer as the locality of Josbua’s grave. ‘“‘ One 
of the fifty-one places which bear the name 
Minyeh is the Minyeh near Tripolis, in Syria, 
whose neighborbood is described as follows: 
‘We entered into a large, wie locality, gar- 
den. Jike and well watered.’’’ Such an explana- 
tion of the name, drawn from its history, 
appears to be most naturaland reliable, and, 
therefore, one which should be accepted in 
preference to all others. Certainly, the con- 
ception of ‘‘country seat” or ‘ pleasure- 
garden”? seems to be allied to the ordinary 
definition of the word minyeh, ‘ Optatio, 
votum,” ‘‘a wish,” “a desire,’’ or “ longing.” 
Dr. Gildemeister, however, prefers to derivethe 
term from the Greek (through the Coptic) yovg, 
“mansio, habitatio, statio vium, siones 
lune,” regarding it as having been carried from 
Egypt by colonists to Spain, and as having been 
transported thence to Syria ata later epoch. 
For example, when the author, Muqaddesi, 
not understanding the term, learns its signifi- 
cation ‘‘Garden”’ from a Spaniard, it is evi- 














special employment of the word for the ex- 
tensive Park of Granada. The Khan by the 
Lake of Gennesaret, therefore, was called 
Khan Minyeh after a certain munych near by, 
which, in turn, wasthe munyeh of some genit- 
tive appellation now lost ; and yet possibly not 
beyond recovery, for Qazwini, in his ‘“Geo- 
graphical Lexicon,’’ in one place speaks of a 
place or a village in the region of Tiberias 
peculiar for seven fountains, whose waters 
were wont to flow during seven years and not 
to flow during the seven years following, 
among early Christian writers known under 
the designation Heptapegon (érra syyal); 
while in another place he speaks of these seven 
fountains as lying near a village called Munyet 
Hisham. The latter title, doubtless, relates 
to the Ommyiade Hishim, who flourished from 
723 to 742 A.D. and who was renowned for 
laying out many estates (¢f. Weil, ‘* Geschichte 
der Chalifen,” I, 654). From this well-known 
munyeh even the Lake of Gennesaret became 
known as Bahr el-Minyeh, the Sea of the 
Munyeb, as it is styled In the geographical 
work above alinded to (‘* Gihan Numa,” ed. 
Matth. Norberg, II, 259). 


---.-M. Waddington has communicated to 
the Académie des Inscriptions some details of a 
discovery made at Palmyra by a Russian trav- 





mere matters of computation, such as casting 





eler, Prince Simon Lazareff, of a bilingual in- 


dent that the explanation depended upon a 





scaiption graven on thesolid rock. The in- 
scription Is of considerable size and in four 
portions—one in the language of Palmyra, two 
in Greek, and one bilingual in correapondence. 
According to M. Waddington, the text repre- 
sents a decree of the Senate of Palmyra, dated 
187 A.D., relating to a tax upon camels and on 
the right of watering them and containing 
references to acts of Germanicus and Corbulo, 
when governors of Syria. 





* 
Science. 

R. E. Catz furnishes for the May and July 

numbers of the American Naturalist a sketch 

ofthe Loess, of this country, which fs ir all 

respects, similar to the related deposit in 

Europe and Asia. It is a fine-grained, homo- 

geneous, slightly yellowish loam, distributed 

widely in the Mississippi Valley (from Obio to 

Nebraska, east and west, and from Minnesota 

to Louisiana, north and south), always con- 

fined to the higher land along the larger 
streams, Three-fourths of Nebraska, nearly 
57,000 square miles, are covered by it. Cheme 
feally, it carries from 77 to & per cent. of 
silica, 4 to 18 per cent. of alumina and fron 
oxide, 7 to 10 per cent. of lime and magnesia 
carbonates, with occasional slight amounts of 
alkalies and organic matter. Microscopically, it 
consists chiefly of granules of silica, irregularly 
ovoid and variously colored by the other com- 
pounds present. Quite a number of hollow 
calcareous concretions are scattered through it. 
Of organic forms Mr, Call enumerates eleven 
genera of fresh-water mollusca, thirteen of land 
snails, bones of Mastodon, Megatherium, 
Megalonyx, Mylodon, Castor, and Fiber. To 
these may be added the tubular “ root-marks,”’ 
shown by J. E. Todd to extend 45 feet into the 
loam, approximately parallel with the present 
surface. Mr. Call defends the usual theory of 
the origin of the Loess, whether American or 
foreign, of aquatic deposition in the Cham- 
plain Period. When the ice melted, the im- 
mense floodof water moved sluggishly seaward, 
because obstructed partly by the narrowing of 
the valley south of St. Joseph and partly by 
the greater depression of the land at the north, 
thus checking the current. These muddy 
waters would slowly deposit the Loess, adding 
bones, aquatic and terrestrial mollusca accord- 
ing to special locations. Richthofen believes 
that the immense Loess plains of China consist 
largely of a subserial accumulation of dust, 
\Arifted by winds in a dry, elevated area, and 
relies upon the presence of the root-marks 
throughout the mass, the absence of aquatic 
life, and the lack of stratification to sustain his 
position. H. H. Howarth, in the Geological 
Magazine for February, supports the view that 
the material of the Loess has been derived from 
voleanic mud and ashes. He would make one 
cause of the Champlain flood a disturbance of 
aerial stability by volcanic eruptions. The 
chemical composition of the loam is against 
this opinion, and in the Mississippi Valley the 
utter absence of any evidence of volcanic 
action since the Eozoic Age makes it unneces- 
sary to give the theory serious consider- 
ation. 





...- Walter Keepiog. of York Museum, Eng- 
land, describes the glactal geology of Central 
Wales in the last Geological Magazine. He 
finds abundant proofs of a severe glaciation 
of the country in the Great Ice Age. The 
evidences are in the general sculpturing of the 
hills and valleys, striation, stony tells, mo- 
raines, and erratic blocks. Excepting the 
extreme north and south, the glaciers were of 
strictly local origin, there being no evidence 
of any confluence into a mer deglace, Lakes 
are common and are chiefly rock basins. 
There is no evidence of a succession of cold 
periods. Karnes and gravel-beds indicate vig- 
orous action during the melting period. Im 
Noith Wales, however, D. Mackintosh reports 
to the Geological Society of London addi- 
tional discoveries of high-level marine drifts, 
up toan elevation of 1,850 feet. This drift 
area is five miles long, covered by numerous 
exposures of gravel and sand, spread out into 
large, flat expanses, but more frequently 
assuming the form of knolls. Numerous large 
areas afford no trace of gravel, perhaps be- 
cause never exposed to the action of tempestu- 
ous seas. He mentions granite bowlders 1,900 
feet above the sea, but does not mention their 
source, while proving that they could not have 
been derived from Scotland or Cumber- 
land. ~ 

.«»-The diaroal or nocturnal opening of 
flowers is not yet well understood. The sub- 
ject was before the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, recently, when it was noted 
that, while the Talinum teretifolium opened in 
Kansas at 11 P.M., it had not been known to 
open at Philadelpbia before 1 P.M., and, while 
during one whole year the flowers closed at 2 
P.M., another year they continued open till 3, 
4, or5 P.M. So far as could be observed or re- 
membered, there was no difference in climate] 





conditions to sccount for the change. 
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¥ resonalitics. 


Tas other dsy King Louis of Bavarie’s 
favorite secretary, Herr Ziegler, struck wort, 
for this reason: The King always tarns night 
into day; that is tosay, be gets up whenthe 
sun sets and goes to bed at sunrise ; thus busi- 
nese is always tvansacted by bim during the 
night. Poor Ziegler used constantly, tbere- 
fore, to be deprived of his natural rest. All 
the state business passed chrough bis hands, ae 
the ministers have always decline! to read 
their different reports personally to the King, 
who would only listen to them lying in bed 
and concealed behind a screen. Ziegler has, 
however, taken up work agaln, but ander con- 
ditions, the principal of which {ts that he is to 
be allowed to go to bed at ten o'clock in the 
evening, and not to be disturbed before eight 
the next morning. 





«+. 4 recent report on the estate of the late 
James Lick, of Ban Franc'sco, shows it to be 
worth now 61,948,350 86. Out of this are to be 
paid $700,000 (less $102,978.73, already paid) 
for ap observatory end telescope; to the 
California School of Mechanical Arts, $540,- 
000 ; for free public baths, $150,000; for bronze 
statuary in San Francisco aud to the Old 
Ladies’ Home, $100,000 each; for a monument 
to Francie Scott Key, $60,000; and other 
bequests, to benevolent societies, ete., amount- 
ing tu all to $1,728,271.27. 


.-»»From verions reasons, there are now no 
new decorations executed for members of the 
celebrated Order of the Golden Fleece. The 
old specimens have for years been handed down 
from one owner tothe next; one name being 
engraved after another upon the gold links of 
the collar, Prince Frederick Charles. a stench 
Protestant, is accordingly to-day adorned with 
the Insignia once pose essed by the famous pur- 
secutor of Protestants and Protestantism, the 
great Duke of Alva, 


.-. Since the downfall of the Southern Con- 
federacy Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, “ the brainsof 
the Rebel Government,” has enjoyed great 
prosperity asa lawyer in England. Reerntly, 
on looking over his list of cases, he found that 
it included just half of all the suits from the 
entire realm that were before the House of 
Lords on Appeal. His wife and danghter now 
live in Paris, the latter having married a French 
army officer. 


-»»- Several years since M. Henrt Sav, son of 
the eminent mini-ter, Leon Say, visited Balti 
more and took an active interest in the work 
of the local Free Summer-Excursion Soclety. 
At his own expense, he erected a beautiful 
Httle hospital in connection with it. He has 
frequently, since his return to France, testified 
tohis continued interest in the Society and a 
werk or so ago forwarded a check for 500 francs 
to it. 

+.«+The Darwin memorial fund tn London 
now amounts to more than $12,000. It has 
been decided by the committee in charge to 
devote the fund to the erection of a marble 
statue of the great naturalist and the trustees 
of the Brit! h Museum will be asked to allow it 
to he placed in the large hall of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, 


-«»»-M. Meissonier has just rewarded the 
physician who brought him safely through his 
severe and long illness by presenting bim with 
his (the great painter's) portrait. Itis truly 
unfortunate that less notable persons cannot 
utilize their photographs in like liquidation of 
their doctor’s honorariam. 


-«+-The spot where Maximilian and his two 
compan ons where executed Is marked only by 
a rude pile of stones and acrvss. The inhabic- 
ants of Queretaro have repeatedly asked per- 
mission of the Government to erect there a 
fitting monument, but the request has in 
variably been refused. 


-«+. The sculptor Bartholdi, whois at present 
more engrosred than ever with his colossal 
“ Liberty Enlightening the World,” isaman of 
very great wealth. Out of his own private 
means he has contributed 100,000 francs toward 
the completion of bis great art labor. 


...»- Mrs, Taylor, widow of the tenth Presi- 
Gent of the United States, is described as a 
plump and well-preserved lady, with pleasant 
blue eyes, asmootb and placid countenance, 
and silvery bair. 

...-A handsome monument is being erected 
by military subscription to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, opposite the Royal Military 
Academy in Woolwich, where he was for some 
time a student. 

....Huntington’s portrait of Mre. Hayes has, 
atlast, been hung on the wall of theGreen Par 
lor of the Execative Mansion. 


...- Gustave Doré has bought a site in 
Paris for $115,000, on whieh he will build a 
mansion for his own use. 

.-«.lt is reported that ex-Vico-President 
Wheeler is about to be married. 
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- Ohe Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 30th, 1882. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY.—Manx x1, 1—11. 

Norss.—“ Bethphage and Bethany.”—Small 
villages just east of the Mount of Olives and 
about two miles from Jerusalem. “ Into 

the village.”"—One of those just mentioned.— 
‘* 4 colt."—An ase’s colt, such as is used fn 
peace, while horses were rather for war. He 
wasa Prince of Peace. See Zech, ix, 9 
“ Whereon no man ever yet sat.’’—Not having 
been yet used for common labor, it seemed 
more appropriate to take ft fora sacred, pub- 
lie purpose. “ And Straightway he will send 
htm back hither."—That 1s, the Lord will send 
him back to the owner as soon as hefs done 
using him; not that the owner will send him 
for the Lord’s use. “ In the open street.” — 
In a public place. “ And they let them qe.” 
It Is probable that the owner, who was there 
present, knew of Christ and may have been a 
secret or open believer. * And cast on him 
their garments." —As a token of honor, to make 
the seat as comfortable ar porsible to the king. 
“ Spread thetr garments upon the way, and 
others branches."—S80 as to do Jesus a royal 
honor. ** Hlosnnna.”’ — The word means 
“ Bave now,” or “Rare, we pray,” and, with 
the words that follow, ts taken from Ps. 
exvili, 25, 26. This pralm was regularly 
chanted as an important part of the Passover 
feast, which was now at hand. “ The 
kingdom that cometh.""—That is, the expected 
assumption of the kingdom by the Messiah 
Christ, who should in some way restore the 
kingdom of David. “ Hosanna in the 
highest,”"—That is, may God in the highest 
heaven save us. ** Looked around upon all 
things."—He does not seem now to have per- 
formed any act, but merely to have inspected 
the temple and let the people know of his 
coming. “It being now eventide.”"—On 
Sundays night, the day after the Sabbath. 

Instruction.—At last, after long delay and 
preparation, perhaps. every man must come to 
the crisis of his life, certainly to its end. 

Jeans had expected it, foretold it, and vow it 
had come, and found him ready. Let us not 
shrink when our time comes 

They were happy disciples, who had an er- 
rand to do. Christ has errands for us, too. 
Let ns ask him what itis. Let us listen and 
hear ench a voiceas Isaiah once heard from the 
throue of God. saying: ‘* Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” 

Is it not likely that onr errand is in the spot 
“over against” us? Let us not complain 
that we have no great work todo elsewhere 
til! we find out whether everything has been 
done that needs doing here. 

Don’t withhold anything you have from the 
Master. [s it your time, vour money, your 
house, your horse, your children, if the Lord 
can be served therewith, then be giad. It was 
an excellent example set by the owner of the 

colt, who straightway let it go. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ showed {nexplicable 
knowledge when he could foretell] what should 
bein the heart of men. He foreknew where 
the colt would be and that it would be readily 
yielded up. Such knowledge is divine. 

The people ought to have understood from 
the very beast which Jesus rode that he was to 
be a prince of peace, and not of war. Roman 
soldiers and emperors rode on horses; Jesus 
selected for his triumphs! entrance futo Jeru- 
salem the peaceful ass. There was nothing 
threatening {p euch an entrance, which showed 
how malicious were the priests and elders in 
claiming that he was an enemy to Cesar. 

The victories of peace are nobler than of 
war. Alexander rode on Bucephalus;: but hire 
empire passed away with his conquests, whil- 
the victories and empire of the meek and 
humble man who rode on an ass’s colt continue 
to the end of time. 

Before Jesus had shrunk from publicity. 
Now he shrank no more. He was willing to 
assume hia Messiahship, and let the world see 
that he had come to reign and suffer. Now 
was the time that his kingdom was to begin 
and the King must be seen. 

It must not be tmagined that Jesus, in ac- 
cepting, as he bad never done before, the obei- 
sance of the crowd which would make him 
king, had for a moment accepted the popular 
notion of his kingdom. If the erowd war 
merry with joy, he was serious with the shad- 
ow which he now saw just ready to fal] on 
him. 

Jesns went, where he had a right, to hie 
Father's house. He looked around to see how 
it was profaned, He did not now drive out 
profane merchants, but simply inspected it 
all, to see what shou!d be done on the morrow 
He was not hasty. He took bis time, and wen: 
back to spend the night with his old filends, 
Lazarus and his sisters. Don’t be impatient, 

b: t wait till the fron is hot before vou «trike. 
Let the time of preparation be ample, and then 
the action prompt and vigorous, 
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 Bebbtes. 


Owe has to drive a pen, but « pencil is lead. 


--..Beef Is so scarce and high that a gentie- 
man in this city is having a sirloin steak set 
for a breast-pin. 

-»..The reason so many funny paragraphs 
are not funny is that a funny paragraph is 
copied whether it is funny or not. 





...-Over in Pennsylvania these days “ in vino 
veritas’’ is freely translated : ‘* When a man bas 
the toothache, he will give himself away on the 
tariff question.” 


... Do the souls of great men enter the 
bodies of other great men? If they do not, 
what did Shakespeare mean when be wrote: 
“ Lmperial Cusar, dead and turved to Clay.’ 


«-+-Those who assert that “charity begins 
at home” are hereby notified that the maxim 
is a misnomer. The principal s‘erting-point 
of “‘ charity” ts where it will get in print frst. 


...."* Where are you going, im such a hurry ?”’ 
** Only back Into the house a minute, tochange 
my pocket-book.” ‘Change it?’ “ Yes, I bad 
10 idea the day was so hot. I started out with 
my seulskin pocket-book.” 


....8ome one has discovered that a new joke 
is made every two bundred and fifty years. 
When a man comes away from a circus, be 
can’t help wondering if the two hundred and 
fifty years have nearly expired. 


.... Servant (who bas called to see about a 
place): ‘* Well, yes, "m, my eyes are not so 
good as they were,’m. Not that there is any- 
thing wrong with them, but whenever I clean 
the pots and tins, ’m, I shine them so bright 
that they dazzle my eyes. It’s my only de- 
feck, ’m.”’ 


...-No, dear, inquiring reader, when you see 
a dispatch in a newspaper about a Congressional 
Job, it does not allude to a representative with 
a large amount of patience, untiring devotion 
to his country’s interest, etc. Quite other- 
wise It refers to something over which the 
country generally boils. 


... Property-holder: ** As has been said. Mr. 
Lieutenant, strike you yourself my daughter 
out of the thoughts, I am from the bottom 
against the military.” Lieutenant (madly 
despairing): ** But I can without your daughte: 
not live !’? Pioperty-holder: ‘* That believe I 
certainly, with the scanty lieutenant’s pay.” 


...-'*Have you any fresh eggs?” “ Yes, 
mum; plenty. Them with the hen on ’em!’’ 
“With the hen on them?’ ‘Yes, mom, we 
always puts a hen on our fresh exus to dis- 
tinguish of ’em. Beg pardon, mum, don’t 
think you understand. Hen the letter, rot 
‘en the bird. Hen for noo-laid, mum. Take 
adozen mum? Thank you!’’ 


.-.-Meanness by the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 
‘“‘Mr. John Toohey, formerly of Miuneapolis 
and now of Stillwater, is anxious to jin his 
beloved wife in the better land. He made 
ap attempt to reach bis vital orgaus with a 
knife vesterday, but the blade was too short. 
A subscription to provide him with a longer 
knife would receive many signatures in Min- 
neapolis.”* 


....A lady who was preparing bathing suits 
for a trip Eaxt for the Summer wrote to an 
Eastern fashion paper to know what style of 
bathing suits would be for children, say from 
five to six years old. She received a reply 
that this year the bathing suits for boys were 
very simple. consisting of a wad of cotton in 
each ear. The lady will add to this suit a red 
yarn string around her boy’s neck and let him 
go loose. 


..-."* How is the sofl of Kansas?’’ asked one 
of the group, as the travelerpaused. ‘‘ Richest 
in the world, sir,”’ was the reply. “‘I know a 
New York statesman who went to Kansas 
seven years ago, with only $15 in cash, and he is 
now worth $29,000." “ Whew! What did he 
raise principally?” ‘I believe it was a check, 
sir: but they couldn’t exactly prove iton him, 
Think of a soil that will raise a bank -check for 
$190 to $19,000, and ina backward season at 
that!’’ 


...“Sir!” began a Detroiter, as he entered 
a grocery, the other morning—“ sir ! I ordered 
some butter of you yesterduy!"’ ‘ Yes—ah— 
I know. Meant to have sent it up, but forgot 
it. You shall have it right away.”? “Sir! 
the butter came upon time.” ‘‘ Oh—ah—it 
did, eh? Well, lam sorry it was poor: but 
we shall have some better fn a day or two.” 
“Sir! the butter came up on time and was all 
right; best I’ve seen in a year.” ‘You don’t 
say so! Certaivly, just so. I'll make up the 
weight on the next lot."’ “Sir! the butter 
was good, the weight correct, and I called to 
order six pounds more.” ‘‘Is it possible? 
Well, | do declare! Then what was it? Well, 
well; but accidents will happen in the best 
regulated groceries, you know. So:ry, but 
will do better next time.” 





[Jaly 20, 1882. 


° . J 
Ministerial . Register. 
BaPTist. 

ADAMS, C. A., accepts call to Trinity eb., 
Camden, N. Y. 

BULLARD, E. Appisox, Vt., resigns, to go as 
missiovary to Burmah. 

EATON, Lewis A., ord. in Salem, Massa. 

FAWCEIT, Apam (Methodist Episcopal), 
accepts call to Huntington, N, Y. 

GEIL, H. W., ord. in Wilmington, Del. 

GOW, Joun R., ord. in Fair Haven, Vt. 

GROFFP, J. H., accepts call to Carbondale, 
Penn. 

HABN, B. L., called to Westerly, R. I. 

HENDERSON, C. R., Terre Huute, lud., called 
to Detroit, Mich. 

HUTCHINSON, Caarizs 8., ord. in Mat- 
teawoun, N. ¥. 

HUTCHINSON, Frans, ord. in Framingham, 
Mass. 

JOY, F. B., South Yarmonth, Mass., resigns. 

KEESE, W. A, called to Sulem, Mans. 

RATeee. W. M., accepts call to Whiting, 


NEWMAN, C. H., ord. in Mechanicsville, Md. 
OLIVER, W. L., McKim, W. Va., renigus. 
PATTON, J. Fernis, ord in Melro-e, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, E. G., D D., Hariem, N. Y., re-igns. 
VER UREES, P., tudiavapolis, Ind., resigus. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOSWORTH, U. C., Pescadero. Ual., will work 
in Southern Oregon, under the auspices of 
* the A. H M. Society. 


BRADLEY, Georce 8., McPberson, Kan., re-. 


sizns, ’ 

CONRY, Henry W., Smith Center, Kan., re- 
sins 

DAVIS, Wiit1aM V.-M., Keene. N. H., called 
tu Plymouth ch., Chicago LII. 

DOUGLASS, Troman O., Osege, Iowa, dis 
missed. 

HAYNES, Wrrziay, ord., in Amherst, Me. 

HEADLEY, I. B. H , South Coventry, Conn., 
called to Presb. ch., Murdock, Minn. 

HOWE, E. Frank. Newton, Mass., accepts 
call to Pewsia, Ll. 

McCLELLAND, Kaymonp G., accepts call to 
Austinburg, Ohio. 

MILLIKEN, Cuarues E., Maynard, Mass., re- 
signs. 

MOORE, Wirt1am E. B., West Stafford, ac- 
cepts call to Millington, Conn. 

PHILLIPS, Tuomas D., Fort Scott, Kan., re- 
signs, 

REDLON, Amos, financial agent of Hallowell 
(Me.) Academy, called to Tyugeboro’, 
Maas. 

STEVENS, Grorce B., Buffalo, N. Y., called 
to Maverick ch., East Boston. 

STRONG, Epwarp, D. D., West Roxbury, 
Mass., resins. 

THOMP®8ON, Witiiam J., 8. Glastonbury, ac- 
cepts cull to become acting pastor at N, 
Canaan, Conn. 

WALKER, ‘1 nB0D0rE C., ord. in Marietta, O. 

WOLCOTT, Joun M., accepts call to Morris- 
ville, N. Y. 

LUTHERAN. 


DURST, Rosert R., accepts call to Dei Rov, O. 

— RoBert, accepts call to Stanton, 
Penn. 

MANZ, C. C., accepts eall to Newburch, N. Y. 

ROSE, C. A., accepts call to Jacksonville, Va. 

SEAMAN, Grores 8., accepts call to Eliza- 
bethtown, Penn. 

SMITH, J. L., Alliance, Ohio, accepts call to 
Latrobe, Penn. 

=> W. G., accepts call to Argusville, 


WEICKSEL, L. M. C., Goshen, Ind., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALDEN, R. G., accepts call to Carbondale, 

saserrt, Wm. H., accepts call to Tecumseh, 

BONNET, E. H., died recently in Clarkson, 


CHAPIN. O. H, ord. in Buffalo, N. Y. 

FOX, Jonn, Woodbury, Md., aecepts call to 
Allegheny, Penn. 

GIBSON, W. T., inst. in Short Creek, O. 

GORDON, Josern, died recently in Vandalia, 
Illinois. 

HAYS, G. W., Princeton, accepts call to La 
Porte City, Lowa. 

McATEE, W. A., called to Madison, Wis. 

NANE, FH. L., accepts call to Westerville, O. 

OLLER, WiiuiaM E., ‘larentum, accepts call 
to Butler, Penn. 

POWELNSON, B. F., Greenfield, Mo., accepts 
call to Lyons, Kan. 

PRYSE, W. 8., accepts call to Richland, Mich. 

REMICK, N. B., Troy, called to Calvary 
ehurch, New York Ciry. 

SYBRANDT, W. H., inst. in Troy, N. Y¥. 

WILSON, 8. T., D.D., Lincolu, IL, accepts 
call to Palatka, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLACK, A. A., ord. and inst. in Reformed ch., 
Salem, Peon. 

KLEIN, D. G., inst. in Reformed ch., Tionesta, 
Penn. ” 

PITTS. O., accepts call to Free Baptist ch. in 
Nottingham Center, Me. 

SCUDDER, Henry T.. accepts post ase’t 
aes of Grace P. E. ch., Brooklya, 
N. Y. 

YOUNG, H. F., ord. as Free Baptist minister 
in Stafford, N. H. ‘ 











July 20, 1882. 


School und College. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Wiliams College.—Wiltltiamstown, Mess., July 
Sth. Graduates; 45. The trustees havé’voted 
to give Professor Hewitt, of Chicago, the 
chair of ancient languages and to endow the 
professorship with the “Garfield Memortal 
Fund, instead of using it to establish a chair 
for some leading political teacher, as was first 
intended. Degrees : LL.D.; Professor William 
Porter, of Beloit College, Wis.. and the Hon. 
Eugene Schuyter, late American minister to 
Russia. 

Bethany College.—Bethany, W. Va., June 15th. 
Gradnates: in arts, 7; in ectence, 4. 

Boston Co'lege.—Boston, Mass., June 29th. 
Graduates, 18, 

Beloit ( ollege.—Bealoit, Wisconsin, June 28th. 
Graduates, 9. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. D. 
Davis, of Kiyato, Japan, the Rer. C. Prichards, 
of Madison, Wis., and the Rev. Simon Gilbert, 
of the Chicago Advance, 

St. Lawrence Ontversity.—Canton, N. Y., June 
29th. Graduates: in arts, 8; in science, 9. De- 
grees: D. D., the Rev. Almon Gunnison, of 
Brooklyn, snd Prof. William Shipman, of 
Tufts College; LL. D., Leslie Ward Russell, 
attorney-general of New York State. 

Pennsylvania College.—Gettysburg, Pa., Jane 
30th. Graduates, 24. Degrees: D. D., Presi- 
dent Thomas K. Davis, of Wooster University, 
Ohio. . 

Pennsylvanta State College.—State College, 
Pa., June 2%h. Graduates: in arts, 5; in 
science, 3; in scientific agricultyre, 1., 

Lawrence Ontversity.—Appleton, Wis., June 
2th Graduates: to arts, 7; in sclence, 5 

Bowdoin Covege.—Brunswick, Me., July 13th. 
Graduates, 28. 








THe trustees of the Bryn Mawr College, 
near Philadelptita, which was founded by Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, who bequeathed abont 
$900,000 for an institution for the education of 
women, and which was to be erected at Bryn 
Mawr, bave nearly finished the college build- 
ing, which will be known as “Taylor Hall.”’ 
Before tis death Mr. Taylor purchased the land 
and began the erection of this college building, 
and another for dormitories for the students. 
The dormitory has been abandoned, because of 
its proximity to the first, and the erection of 
a haudsome cottage, capable of lodging eighty- 
five has been commenced. A third brick struc- 
ture will also be built and connected with the 
cottage by a corridor, which will contain the 
kitchen, dining-rooms, and servants’ spart- 
ments. As the trustees are limited tothe ex- 
penditure of their current income, which is 
about $40.000 a year, it is not expected that 
the College will be opened before 1884. Dr 
Taylor was a gealons Orthodox Friend and 
was well known as a practitioner of Philadel- 
phia. He died at his residence, in Burlington, 
on January 18th, 1880, in his seventieth year. 


--..Workmen have begun laying out the 
tract of twenty two acres east of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, at South Hadley, Mass., which was 
purchased by the trustees for that institution, 


witb a fund donated by Mr. Goodman, of 
Worcester, whose name the park is to bear.’ 


Several thousand trees and shrubs are to be 
planted. 


.... The elective system bas just been adopted 
by the University of South Carolina. The in- 
stitution will furnish two literary and three 
scientific courses, togetber with epecial courses 
ip agricuiture, mechanics, and surveying, and 
in purely English studies. 1t will also presently 
strange s vormal course for teachers. 


-+-«The Miaisteria) Union of San Franeisco, 
composed of clergymen of differen! denomina- 
tions, have formally requested the board of eda- 
cation of that city to arrange for the admission 
of allduly qualified Chinese children to the pub- 
lic schools. There are already a few Japanese 
children ip the schools. 


---0Jd. P, D, Joba, D. D., has resigned the 
presidency of Moore’s Hill College, at Moore’s 
Hill, lud., to accept the professorship of 
Hebrew at the Indiana Asbury University. 
The Rev. L. G. Adkinson, A. M., will be his 
successor at the former institution. 


----Chang Tsung Liang, an attacheé of the 
Chinese legation, who passed through Denver, 
recently, on bis way to Washington, said 
that China will return fifty students to Ameri- 
Cab colleges, having diseovered that their re- 
moval was a mistake. 


--» The medical college connected with the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, has 14 
Professors and 199 students, the most in its 
history. Ip 1873 it had 62 students; $1 in 1876; 
9l in 1877; 108 tm 1878; 141 in 1879; 150 in 
1880 ; and 107 in 1881. 


-++-lt is mentioned as a fact of interest that 
ix of the fifteen members of the Chicago 
School Board are Roman Catholics. 


-++PrOféssots Webb, Perkins, and Brenne- 
@an, of Cornell University, have resigned. 





Piterature. 


(The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


PROFESSOR WRIGHT'S STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION.* 








AxzovuT two years ago Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright, then pastor of the Free Congrega- 


Christian Evidences,” which proved serv- 
iceable as a condensed exposition by tn- 
ductive reasoning of the fundamental facts 
or proofs of Cbristiunity as they stand at 
the present day. Now, from the basis of 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, be issues an- 
other volume of similar size and character, 
applying the same {inductive reasoning to 
oue or two scientific questions of consider- 
able prominence. The merit: of these 
Studies in Science and Religion does not lie 
in the direction of originality, for its author 
has no discovery or theory of his’ own to 
propose; but does Jie chiefly in the direc- 
tiou of an impartial review of the discws- 
sion going on between the Darwinists and 
their opponents. Tie greater portion of 
the volume is taken up with a fair and suf- 
ficiently complete statement of the proposi- 
tion of Darwin, to the extent of unfolding 
nearly a score of the arguments by which 
itis supported, and with a rehearsal of near- 
ly as many objections thereto and rejoiners 
on the part of its advocates. This forms 
an excellent digest of the question, ex- 
hibiting its strength and exposing its 
weaknesses; and it will be found 
valuable to popular readers who do 
not care to acquire and peruse the ex- 
tensive liferature of the subject, and yet 
desire to gain a definite idea of this hypotn- 
esis. Mr. Wright very properly regards 
Darwin’s proposed principle asa method 
of God’s working, subsequent to origin or 
avy theory of causation, with which it has 
nothing whatever todo. While admitting 
that several facts seriously oppose Darwin- 
ism, he is evidently inclined to look upon 
it with favor, declaring that it has now at 
tained a sufficient degree of probability to 
entitle it to dignified treatment, and confess- 
ing that a protracted study of the subject in 
its various aspects has allayed many of the 
fears with which, as a practical expounder 
of the Sacred Scriptures, he approached 
the investigation. By a careful study of 
the subject, enabling him to gain a knowl- 
edge by which he could understandingly 
discuss its relations to naturul and revealed 
theology, he has been led to the well- 
assured conviction that there is no more 
reason bow than at any previous time why 
science and theology sbould not lie down 
together, and that there is pothing in 
recent developments to hinder the evolu- 
tionary lion from “eating straw like the 
ox.” An exaggerated fear of the embar- 
rassments which the establishment of the 
derivative origin of species was likely to 
bring to a theistical view of the universe, 
and especially to the reverent interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, has been fostered, in 
his opinion, on the one hand, by hasty and 
heated attacks on the part of some ill-in- 
formed theologians, and, on the other, by 
crude and overconfident metaphysical 
speculations of some scientific men, many 
of whom have been ready to forsake the 
tedious processes of natural history and 
put themselves forward as authoritative in- 
terpreters of the deepest mysteries of exist- 
ence. All of which is quite true, even 
more also. If Darwinism points out the 
process by which all animals, including 
man in his physical structure, have come 
to their present state of development, what 


of us? Everything depends on what is be- 
fore and above. Mr. Darwin’s theory is 
just as much entitled to existence as any 
other. The only quéstion is: “Is it the 
fittest?” If it is, as the most powerful, it 
will survive; if not, it will go under, as it 
shall deserve. As yet, however, it is not 
proven; and, in our belief, there are certain 


little crustacean called *‘ Trilobite,” and in 
the Trilobite that little eye, so perfect from 


*Srupigs I SciENCE AxD Rewiaion. By Rev, G. 





Freprricx Wricut. Andover, Mass.: Warren F. Dra- 
per. 1882, 1 vol., 12mo, pp. xvi, 990. Cloth, $1.60. 


tional chureh at Andover, Mass., published ‘ 
a little volume, entitled “The Logic of 


harm to own it? Who cares what lies back’ 


geological facts, such as, for example, that 





the outset, appearing well developed as far 
vack asibe Lower, Silurixn or Primordia 
Period, is a stubborn obstacle, which will 
forever stand in the way of demonstration 
to the hypethesis in questiun. So, too, we, 
Cannot agree with all things asserted by the | 
author of this book: Take, for instance, 
the following: ‘The conscience of a sin- | 
ner is an impediment. The moral powers | 
of axebellious race are a burden to it and 
may even become rudimentary. It is a 
question of revealed theology whether 
they ever become wholly abortive and the 
soul itself annihilated.” This certainly is a 
most uofortunate admission, or, rather, a 
thost’ erroneous statement and wholly uc- | 
necessary to be made. We are not un- 
awatfe that there are a few rare advocates | 
of the annihilation of the incorrigibly 
wicked; but we are not aware that their 
view bas, as yet, been raised to the rank of | 
a question in revealed theology. Theology 
is still asserting and the world of 
theologians is stil] believing that the 
soul is immortal by nature and that a 
life directly bestowed by God cannot be 
dependent on its own acts for duration. 
That a being, an entity, an essence can be 
desiroyed out of existence by the moral 
quality of its actions is no more sensible 
than to affirm that a being. etc. can prolong 
its existence by the same means, and, 
opposed alike to the foresight and wisdom 
of God, who sees the end from the beginning, 
and to the intuitive anticipation of man. It 
is both unphilosopbical and unscientific. 
If the soul of man comes by the breath or 
spirit of God, it is in a certain sense divine 
and possessed of the same existence as 
deity itself, and if the soul by evil-doing 
can put itself out of life, then God, who 
can do evil (but will not), might put him- 
self out of being, a conclusion contrary to 
his necessary or self-existence. Mr. Wright 
is censurable for conceding the position of 
annihilationists to be “‘ a question” and for 
using it as an argument in favor of the ex- 
tinction of species. Moreover, his treat- 
ment of the argument of Design in Nature 
is inadequate from brevity, while the space 
given to a consideration of evidences bear- 
ing on the appearance of prehistoric man is 
largely out of proportion. The explanation 
of this, however, lies in the special interest 
of the author in some facts that happened to 
lie more particularly under bis own observa- 
tion—viz., the glacial ridges and kettle-holes 
in Andover, Mass., and the terminal moraine 
of the grand glacier field of the North, 
which he has aided in tracing from the 
Delaware River to the boundary of the 
State of Ohio. Yet it isto be remembered 
that this is all the book professes to be—a 
publication of the private ‘“‘ studies” of its 
author. 


A GOOD WORD FOR A GOOD BOOK.* 


Ir is difficult to see howa public as proud 
and as jealous of their history as the 
churches of New England should have 
allowed the excellent work done a few 
years ago by the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, in 
his memoir of the churches of New Huamp- 
shire, to pass with so little notice. For- 
tunately, his publication is not an epheme- 
rul one; but goes back to the beginning and 
gives with admirable clearness the ascer- 
tainable facts down to nearly the dute of 
publication, and it is as good one year as 
another. 

It is brought out in the form of a register 
(Boston: Alfred Mudge & Sop, 1875) and 
exhibits the facts in two parts. Part I re- 
lutes to the general statistics and historical 
data of the “‘ Towns, ‘Churches, and Peo- 
ple,” as far as they will submit to tabula- 
tion. Under this head we haveevery town 
in the state, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with the date of incorporation, or corporate 
grant and original oume, and present popu- 
lation. Under this is given the data of 
chureh organization and history, in such 
form as to show what the primitive church, 
was, whether Congregational or Presby- 
terian; and what became of it. If the polity 
or denominational connection was changed, 
it is stated and when. If extinct, the fact is 
given, with the date. New branches and 
original beginnings are recorded, and 
divisions which resulted in the formation 
of new churches, The leading facts of the 











Unitarian schism are neatly traced. 
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In the next column are given the min- 
isters, who, from the begioning, served 
tbese churches, with their names spelled,.as 
a rule, according to the latest form. Three 
following coluwns give the dates of settle 
ment, with an indication of: the character 
in which they served, whether as orduined, 
installed, or acting pastors. Tle dates of 
dismission and the time of servite for each 
pastor appear in the two final columns. 

Part Il retraverses a portion of the same 
ground, with a fuller analysis and exhibition 
of the ministerial data. Here it is the 
names of the ministers which are placed in 
alphabetical order. These are followed 
with the date of birth as to placeand time; 
the place and manner of education; ordina 
tion date; place of ministry; the time of 
death and age. 

The supplementary article on the “ Min- 
istry and Churches of New Hampshire” is 
a mine of condensed, accurate informatioo. 
We cull a few of the more important 
poiats. Of the 285 towns in New Hamp- 
shire, 158 have Congregational or Presby- 
terian churches, one or more. In 25 towns 
such churches once existed, but are now 
extinct. In 47 there has never been such a 
church. The roll begins witb the five yenrs 
from 1780 to 1735, with 23 churches and 20 
pastors, or one-seventh of the pulpits un- 
supplied. It ends in 1875, with 196 churches 
and 145 pastors, or one-quarter unsupplied. 
The avomaly of ‘acting pastors” makes 
its first appearance in 1800, with 7 in the 
churches. In 1865 it reaches the maximum 
of 77, as against 80 settled pastors. In 1875 
the ratio had become 69 to 76. Fifty-three 
churches, by union with others or by decay, 
have become extinct. Twenty-two or three 
ehurches have been at some time Presby- 
terian. Two of these are extinct; the 
others, excepting six, have become Congre- 
gational. Of all the churches which bave 
been associated, 5 have become Unitarian. 
The ratio of churchmembers to the total 
population since 1820 has, in general, lo-- 
creased, standing in 1820 at 1 to 19.8 and in 
1870 at 1 to 16.6. In 1640 the ratio was the 
highest of all, 1 to 12.9, 

As to the origin of these ministers, 
Massachusetts has furnished 475, New 
Hampshire 291, Connecticut 115, Vermont 
105. Fifty four came from Great Britsia. 
From 1659 to 1783 Harvard furnished every 
pastor ordained in New Hampshire except 
one. The second source of supply io im- 
portance is Yale College. The whole num- 
ber of enrolled mivisters is 1,207, of whom 
897 were cullege graduates and 41 pursued 
a partial course. 

As to the seminary training previous to 
1812, all the candidutes studied theology 
privately. Eighteen are known to have 
been pupils of Dr. Emmovs and nine of 
Dr. Burton. Andover supplied 303 and 
Bangor 97. The average leugth of pastor- 
ates for the whole period umiler review is 12 
years, 5 months, and 16 days, while 
of the 182 pastorates completed previous to 
1801 the average length is 18 years, 2 
months, and 7 days, or xbout ove-balf 
longer than the average in the whole term, 
and, of course, much more than that longer 
than the averages for the past twenty-five 
years. 

The register, though not fn the narrative 
form and given without the conoectionus 
and color of history, is full of well- 
sifted historic material. Mr, Hazen was for 
some time statistical secretary of the Gen- 
eral Association of New Hampshire aad 
has given the facts relative to the various 
local associations with bis usual concise 
accuracy and pains. The value of the vul- 
ume and the work done on it are out of all 
proportion to its size. We can hardly com- 
mend it too strongly. 

—S—— EE ——— 

Ds. H. Mantensex, Bishop of Seeland, ts 
‘in many respects the most thoughtful and 
original theologian now living. We have 
from time to time cslled attention to the suc- 
cessive volumes of the Engli+h translation 
of his works, published by the Messrs. T. & T. 
Clatk, of Edinburgh, and imported into this 
country by the Messrs. Scribner & Welford. 
The last we have received ia Chwistian Ethics 
Special Part, the first division of which, on ia- 
dividual ethics, alone is contained tu the pres- 
ent volume. The second part, on social ethics, 
is to follow. The object simed at iz these vul- 
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applied to that part of life which Matthew Ar- 
bold denominates “ conduct’’ and declares to 
be nine-tenths of it. This department bas too 
often been handed over to martinets, on the 
one hand, or to sentimentalists, on the other, 
while a large number of our preachers and 
theologians bave stood by indifferent, assum- 
ing that a sound theology wasthe key to the 
position and might be trusted to dominate the 
field. Rothelaid out bis great powers on this sub- 
ject, but his work is too immense and too diffi- 
cult for ordinary apprehension—a fact which he 
percetved himself when he wrote in the preface 
of the last number that he seemed to himself, 
on reviewing bis voluminous work, to have 
ecnstructed a great dwelling, with many apart- 
ments, of which, so far as he could see, he was 
Wimeelf destined to be the only inbabitant. 
Martevsen should have no such fate. The 
edifice be has constructed is of the right size 
to be lived in and the parts and arrangements 
of it are such as tocontribute greatly to the 
success and happiness of living anywhere. 
He brings the light which revelation bas 
kindled in the human mind to bear on the 
practical aspects of the questions which ciril- 
ized men have discussed in all ages, aud will 
discuss while the world stands, whether Mr. 
Spencer survives to laugh at them or not. 
His arrangement sbows the concise neatuess 
which bas become so important in modern dis- 
cussion. First, he treats of “Life Under the 
Law and Sin” and then of “ Life in Follow- 
ing Christ.” This is at once simple, philo- 
sophical, and Christian. It enables him to 
strike out of the beaten track, and yet to cover 
the ground. His Lutheranism comes out iv 
his observations on baptism, which show that 
he holds essentially the modified position of 
Luthardt. “The gift or grace of baptism, 
which is one with the communton of the 
Lord,” he says, “* includes In it potentially, or 
asa fruitful, life-potent possibility, the whole 
fullness of the blessings of this communion. 
The development of it may, indeed, be hin- 
dered by unbelief and worldliness; and then 
this gift remains without blessings for the 
man—nay, it may become a judgment to him.” 
We commend to our readers the author's ob- 
servations on ‘* Love to the Dead ’’ and “‘ Love 
to Posterity."” They are not in the common 
vein. They may run against some of their 
preconceived notions; but read them. They 
will do good, though we are by no means ready 
to adopt his points nor to believe, with him, 
that the Apostle Paul in writing (Il Tim. 1, 16— 
18) ‘‘ The Lord give mercy unto the house of 
Onesipherus. The Lord graut unto 
him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day,” implies, by speaking of his house, and not 
of bimself, that he is dead, and then proceeds 
in the next verse to offer aprayer for the dead. 


««-The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons re- 
print a good and timely book in Edward 
Dicey’s Victor Emmanuel. The death of Gart- 
baldi lias recalled the public mind to the Ital- 
fal unification, and thrown Into the air a large 
amount of wild eulogy, which makes this a 
good book forthe moment. Mr. Dicey was in 
Naples when Garibaldi arrived with his liber- 
ators, and writes with a cool bead and clear 
perception how thin a shade Garibaldi would 
have proved without the solid substance of 
Cavour and the King of Piedmont in the back- 
grouud, ‘Ibe personal integrity and noble- 
ness of the General be fully recognizes; but 
bas to record the undoubted fact that he did 
not know how to keep himeelf clear of vision- 
ary enthustasts, on the one hand, nor of cor- 
rupt schemers, on the other, and that his dicta- 
torship at Naples was as bad a piece of gov- 
ernment as Italy has known. Mr. Dicey de- 
scribes with great clearness and in/elligence 
the essential difficulties of the problem Cavour 
had to face, marks out the lines of his pol- 
icy, and shows how, though the weak- 
er hands to whose execution it fell af- 
ter his death were able to carry it on 
far enough to gain Venetia, they could not 
wield it with sufficient force por acumen to re- 
gain Nice. Victor Emmanuel himself saw his 
opportunity and intended to come out not only 
with a rectified western frontier, but with a 
post on the African coast. The fatal mistake 
of Italian diplomacy in receding from the 
Prussian alliance andin promoting the triple 
alliance with France and Austriais strangely 
passed over in silence. Perhaps Mr. Dicey’s 
anti-Prussianism blinds bim to the disastrous 
consequences to Italy of the king’s policy and 
of Garibaldi's unwarrantable interference. A 
still greater omission is bis silence as to the 
settlement with the Vatican and the law of 
guarantees, and as to the demarcation of 
parties subsequent to the occupation of Rome. 
Without running into extravagance or parti- 
sansbip, nor yielding to the strong temptation 
to lose bis head or to be confused in his moral 
judgments, Mr. Dicey is, as be might well be, 
an admirer of Victor Emmanuel, and has given, 
asfaras it goes, a thoroughly good sketch of 
him and a very readable oue. 

»+.-That the root of folk-love is not yet 
@ead Is plain enough to the reader of Madeleine 
Vinton Dabigren’s South Mountain Magic, 
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(James R. Osgood & Co.) ‘‘ South Mountain” | come to our notice, Scottish Church History, 


gave ite name to the critical battle won on its 
summit by the Union force, September 14th, 
1862. It is now im possession of the autbor, 
who bas planted herself there in the midst of 
& sparse German peasantry or tenantry, whose 
Teutonic blood may account for some of the 
perturbative legends related in this volume. 
Almost any peasant encountered in a day of 
leisure on the hills around Dresden will in 
two hours give out as many wonders and 
marvels as any in this book and on the whole 
very like them. He would not, however, be 
likely to obtain so good a reporter, whose 
graphie and photograpbic pen could weave 
them into such an attractive and telling form. 
Mrs. Dahigren tells the stories she has in- 
dustriously collected with charming grace. 
She bas assorted ber treasures, and her book 
makes a singular impression of the mixture of 
old German, Gypsy, and African legend with 
that teeming source of superstition, natural 
paganism. The aposties of culture, who bave 
so much to say about what they are pleased to 
call the dark superstitions of theology and the 
essential Philistinism of a well-ordered faitb in 
the supernatural, might with profit take a look 
now and then at the Emperor Tiberius, sitting 
on the rocks at Capri, with his flock of magi- 
cians around him ; or, better yet, observe what 
even in this age,.given up to enlightened 
ideas, the religion of the masses wil] and does 
become where it has wandered away from 
theology and the Churcb. 


.---A very good little book tocarry into the 
country in the Summer vacation and to pro- 
mote social enjoyment anywhere is Twenty 
Questions. A Short Treatise on the Game, by 
“Hotspur.’’ (Henry Holt & Co.) A code of 
rules is added, with specimen games and a 
general discussion of the scope and spirit of 
the game. It is a mistaken notion that this 
game loses in interest as it is played strictly. 
What whist gains by rules and what base-ball 
bas become under their application should 
show how the Interest and value of a game rises 
as a strict regimen is applied to it. Asa game, 
Twenty Questions bas the advantage of being 
easily played with any number of people, from 
two up, and may result in a keen contention 
of wits. The autbor’s observations aud sug- 
gestions as to its employment Sunday even- 
ings are highly judicious, especially the re- 
mark that subjects should be taken only from 
the bistorical books of the Old Testament and 
from the Acis in the New. To the Hst of sub- 
jects given we add, as a very ingenious one 
that was recently given out and guessed: ‘* The 
left wing of the bird that feathered the arrow 
which William Tell did not take from his 
quiver to shoot the apple from his son’s 
bead.”’ 

.... The Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Phila- 
delphia, publish a revised and enlarged edition 
of their manual of Services for the Chapel and 
the Fumily. This manual was compiled by a 
devout and competent layman, with the excel- 
lent practical object of offering a new in- 
ducement or a new ald to the establishment of 
divine worship in places where otherwise the 
people would pass their Sundays deprived of 
the blessing of such aservice. He has drawn 
his materia) largely from liturgies of the 
Scotch and English Churches and produced a 
very helpful book, by whose aid an intelligent 
layman could, without too much assumption 
of ministerial functions, read a sermon and 
prayers and conduct a service which would be 
a great gain in many a Summer hotel or board- 
ing-house, in many a village, and even in fami- 
lies, when deprived of the privilege of public 
worship. If he isa benefactor who makes two 
blades of grass grow where before there was 
only one, is he not a greater benefactor who 
shows a deprived and scattered people how to 
establish the worship of God where before 
there was none? 

....The best convenient pocket guide that 
we know to the City of New York is Appleton’s 
Dictionary of New York and Vicinity, which 
comes out for 1882 in aseventh edition, com- 
piled by Townsend Percy. It brings together 
in alphabetical order information which covers 
the required ground very thoroughly. Some- 
thing remsins to be dove in the way of re- 
arrangement. For, instance, there is no con- 
nected account Of the city government. except 
as looked up by piecemeal under ‘‘ Mayor,” 
“ Alderman,” “ Police,”’ ‘*City Charter,” etc. 
We observe that Tus INDEPENDENT is spoken 
of as ‘‘Congregational.”” We may, indeed, 
claim to have more Congregetionalists 
our readers and more Congregational matter 
in our columns than any denominational 
paper; but as far as denominational lines and 
affiliations go we are what our name implies, 
independent, but not independent enough to be 
ableto deny that we get frequent corrections 
and yet more frequent assistance from Apple- 
ton’s Dictionary of New York and Vicinity. 

.. We have called attention before to the 
Marcus Dods and Alexander Whyte’s “ Hand- 
books for Bible Classes,” published by the 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Noone can 
run his eye over the last number which has 





by the Rev. N. L. Walker, without being im- 
pressed both with the great excellence of the 
littlecompendium and with the fact that, witb 
Scotland, as with New England, the Church 
history has hitherto been the real history of 
the people. At all events, this is an admirable 
manual for any and all Sunday-school classes 
which have passed the primary stage. In 
very similar terms we notice Professor A. B. 
Davidson’s commentary on The Hpistle to the 
Hebrews, in the same series and for the use of 
Bible classes. It is designed for English 
readers, is simple, thorough, evangelical, in- 
telligent, and progressive, without being lax or 
in any sense loose. 


«+. The Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in 
New York, by the late Abram C. Dayton (Geo. 
W. Harlan), is an entertaining account of the 
author’s recollections of New York as he 
knew it fifty years ago and before it began to 
feel the great tides of commercial growth. 
The name is misleading, as the author does 
not devote himself tothe ‘‘ Knickerbockers,”’ 
neither in their last days nor in any other. 
The question arises, too, whether the “‘ Knick- 
erbockers’’ in New York have seen their “last 
days.’ The city has been greatly changed in 
all ways ; but the “‘ Knickerbocker ”’ bloodstill 
runs in its proudest families, who are neither 
fewer nor weaker nor poorer than fifty years 
ago. Mr. Dayton’s volume is a pleasant 
record of the city and the people he knew, 
though his acquaintacce with neither seems to 
have been intimate or profound. 


«+»-The treatise of Dr. Small (Duncan 
Brothers, Chicago) on the Causes of the Decline 
of Man heod \s a candid presentation of an im- 
portant subject. It discusses the various 
forms of abuse by which the procreative func- 
tions are disturbed and warns against babits 
and excesses contrary to Nature and to the 
best interests of life. The book seems free 
from the usual clap-trap that too often charac- 
terizes this variety of publications and could 
be reud with profit by many. So far as, by 
bomeopathic globules, it attempts to relieve 
we venture no upinion, since we have little 
confidence in book practice of any kind. 





.... We find on our table the bound number 
of Littel’’s Living Age for April, May, and June 
ofthe current year. This is from the begin- 
ning Volume CLIII, or Volume XXXVIII in 
the fifth series published by the Messrs. Littell 
& Co., Boston, and which may justly claim to 
treat its readers to the cream of all the foreign 
reviews. We find in this volume selections 
from twenty-six different English reviews and 
weeklies. 

.. The First Aid to the Injured, by Shepherd 
(G. P. Putnam & Son), isa ready epitome of 
anatomical facts and subsequent directions as 
to what is to be done in emergencies. It 
deserves to take its place as a hand-book of 
charitable aid until a physician can be found. 


.... Puddle and Portage, from Moosehead Lake 
to the Aroostook River, Maine, by Thomas Sedg- 
wick Steele, is an entertaiving narrative of 
adventures in the Maine woods. It is done 
with a free hand and plenty of spirit. The 
illustrations are unusually good. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


M. Renan has just prepared his materials for 
a volumiuous history of Israel, previous to the 
Christian Era.-———‘‘ The Indian Primer; and 
Milk for Babes”’ is the title of a rare little 
book printed at Boston in 1720, which sold in 
London, a few weeks ago, for £50. Miss 
Hope-Edwardes tells, in her amusiug record of 
Egyptian travel, “* Hau de Nil’’ (which, we re- 
gret to note, was lately rechristened, in The 
Tribune's columns, ‘‘ Hau de Vie’’), a droll littie 
story of how she once remarked complainingly 
toahigh government funetionary, apropos of 
under-officiels: ‘‘ Hverybody seems to want 
backsheesh.”? Thereupon the magnate replied, 
naively, “Certainly. So do I.” The 
Christmas number of Harper's is already out- 
lined. Among contributorsto it will be Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edmund C. Stead- 
man, T. 8B. Aldrich, William Black, 
Thomas Hardy, and W. D. Howells. Mr. 
Theodore Tilton is preparing a new book, 
to be published by R. Worthington. The 
biography of Lord Palmerston will be com- 
piled by Mr. Anthony Trollope. A work 
which promises much interesting and original 
matter is occupying Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It 
is the history of surnames and will be entitled 
‘‘Our Noble Selves.” The initial volame 
of Professor Chastel’s Historire du Christian- 
ieme depuis son Origine jusqu’ a Nos Jours”’ is 
now in print. A peculiar reluctance to credit 
certaln well-accepted facts and proportionate 
inclination to adopt sundry medieval myths 
bas laid the book open to the criticism of some 
reviewers. ‘* Heart and Science ” is a new 
novel of Wilkie Collins’s, secured by Belgravia, 
It is a pleasure to notice that the several 
chapters of Bret Harte’s new novel, “ Flip,” 
lately printed in a Glasgow paper and by 
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New York Sun, exhibit more of the author’s 
originality, humor, avd general felieity of 
style than anything he has written since those 
early and, probably, never-to-be-repeated suc- 
cesses which gave him fame. A critic recently 
characterized Mr. Harte’s literary career as 
that of a man ‘‘whom it was thought had 
found a mine, when the mine turned 
out to be only a ‘pocket.’”’ * The 
Sunday -scliool Teachers’ Biblical Diction- 
ary,” published by Thomas Whittaker, 
will be of great convenience to those 
desiring a condensed, bandy reference-book 
of its kind, in which judgment ‘has been 
carefully exercised in excluding unnecessary 
matter. The following anecdote of Mrs, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford contains a valuable 
literary moral that plenty of writers of note 
heed little enough. She was once requested 
to write a little sketch depicting the unlucky 
adventure of an inexperienced person, who 
managed to let a locomotive engine run away 
with bim. It was a sketch in which pic- 
turesque and glittering generalities wight 
easily be made to cover up a deal of ignorance 
of steam mechanism ; but Mrs. Spofford was 
not Inclined to avail herself of that circum- 
stance. Before writing a line, she thorough- 
ly studied the locomotive engine, with all its 
complicated details, inquired diligently into 
the workings of it under such and such cie- 
cumstances, aud, in fact, completely mastered 
a most out-of-the way little branch of knowl- 
edge. Thereupon she wrote her sketch. 
Mr. T. H. Underwood will write a biography of 
J.G. Whittier. The best works of classic 
French authors are now sold by Hachette & 
Cle at.about three cents each. This is, in- 
deed, cheapness in standard literature. 
The late James Thompson (author of “ The 
City of the Dreadful Night” and other poems) 
tanght himself, with otber languages, Italian 
by attending the Italian opera and carefully 
following his libretto. That, bowever, was in 
the days when Italian opera companies were, 
perhaps, not so wildly polyglot as in our own 
epoch; otherwise, the poet’s prcnunciation 
would have sanctioned such phrasings as “‘ Za 
gt tarem”’ and its like, with which we of this 
time are so familiar. 


The Historical Committee of Billerica have 
nearly« “pleted their history of that town. 
Special prominence will naturally be given in 
course of the book to all facts and records of 
the town’s early days. Numerous illustrations 
and maps will also embellish the volume. Of 
great interest to many will be its careful gene- 
ological register. It is stated that all fam- 
flies now in America bearing the names of 
Farley, Farmer, Jefts, Kidder, Kittredge, Pol- 
lard, Shed, and Toothaker who can trace their 
lineage back to 1700 will find their American 
progenitor was of Billerica. 




















BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie list i inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bright Days in the Old 
Plantation Time. 


By Many Ross Banas. With 12 Illustrations, $1.50. 


These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moser, one 
of the artists who illustrated “ Uncle Remus.” 


“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successful as ‘ Uncle Remus.’ Its re- 

of the old plantation Negro character and 
dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the corre- 
sponding effect produced upon the mind of a Southern 
child are therein as faithfully portrayed. No higher 
commendation can be awarded, and yet we do not 
hesitate to place it beside that admirable work.”— 
Savannah Morning News. 


A Summer in the Azores, 


WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. 
By Miss C. Atice Baxrr. “Little Classic” style. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $1.25. 

“*a Summer in the Azores’ is the title of an ex- 
ceedingly bright ttle book by ©. Alice Baker. The 
Azores or Western Islands are growing into the know!l- 
edge of America and especially of those here who 
want to know about an almost perfect place to pass a 
vacation. Miss Baker's book gives plenty of informa- 
tion on all points, even en the romantic, as is evi- 
denced by the story told her by the captain of the 
ship wiich carried her to the Azores. This story re- 
lates to John Boyle O'Reilly's escape from Australia, 
in which that captain evidently took a practical 
hand.” —Pilot. 


European Breezes. 


By Marerry Deane, Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“If the reader has itin mind to go to Europe, buy 
this book. If you cannot read all, read the last chap- 
ter. It will pay you. If you cannot follow the au 
thor everywhere, select your route and read. You 
will be abundantly entertained.”—Oocident. 


The Island of Nantucket: 


What it Was and What it Is. 


Being a complete index and guide to this notedresort, 
containing descriptions of everything on or about 
the island in regard to which the visitor or reat- 
dent may desire information, including its His- 
tory, People, Agriculture, Botany, Conchology, 
and Geology, with maps of the town and island. 
Compiled by Epwarp K. Goprrey. Price, $1. 

“ A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler articles upon various 
subjects, either of whose contributions would make 
any book valuable.”—Ingutrer, Nantucket. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Cata- 
fogues matled free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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HINTS AND REMEDIES 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


Common Accidents and Diseases, 


RULES OF SIMPLE HYGIENE. 
By Dra. Dawson W. TuRNER. 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by Twelve Emi- 
nent Medica] Men. With Numerous Additions fom 
the Eighth English Edition. 


16mo, paper ‘covers, 25 cts.; cloth, 50 ets. 
“Contains very clear, practical advice.”—London 
Lancet. 


“The fact that it is now in its eighth edition and 
thet it has been translated into five different lan 
guages will sufficiently show how this little work 
has been appreciated.”—Students’ Journal and Hos- 
pital Gazette. 


*s* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, - «= - New York. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY FOR 10 CTS, 


of Bible truths ai 
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D). APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: 


Betnc Part V OF THE 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


(The concluding portion of Volume 11), 
By HERBERT SPENCER, 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 





THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER: 


A Complete System of Lighi-line Phonography, 
being a Plain and Practical Method of ac- 
quiring a Perfect Knowledge of the Princi- 
ples of the best Phonetic Short-hand. By 
Georce H. THornTon, President of the 
New York State Stenographers’ Association. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For eale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
THE MIDSUMMER 
—— NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY. 


Exquisite Illustrations. Striking Summer 
Features. 





Continuing the custom which bas proved so 
successful in past years, the August CENTURY 
MaGazineE is known as the ‘‘ Midsummer Holi. 
day Number,” being especially devoted to papers 
and stories of alight and eutertaining character 


FOR SUMMER READING 


and enriched with an unusual number of choice 
engravings. The appearance of this Midsum- 
mer Holiday Number has in past years been 
pronounced 
“The Literary Event of the Season,” 
and in its attractions the present issue is fully 
up to the high standard thus established. 

Among the special features in this number 
are richly illustrated papers on ‘“‘Steam Yacht- 
ing in America,” “ An Aborigina) Pilgri e”’ 
(the Zufi Indians in Boston), *‘The Border- 
lands of Surrey,’ “*Some English Artists and 
their Studios” ; a frontispiece portrait of Rich- 
ard Wagner, with an article on ‘“‘How Wagner 
— Operas’’; ‘“‘The Lambs,” a burlesque 

dy satirizing Wall St., by "the author of 
e Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” ‘‘ The 

Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” etc.; ‘The New 
Northwest,”’ by E. V. Smalley; a Dows-east 
story, “ The Phantom Sailor,”’ by Noah Brooks, 
etc., etc., etc. 

All bookeellers and newsdealers sell it. Price, 
35 cents. Inno other shape can so much en- 
tertaining reading-matter, with such beautiful 
engravings, be had for the price. Persons who 
are not regularreaders of THE CentTURY should 
not fail to see this special number. 

Tue CENTURY CO., New Yorks. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Store nthe World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall 1 Park, N.Y. K. Y. 


DANNER 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE. 











The only perfect device for combiniug the swallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hun- 
dred volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases,made by the carpenter. Send for fully illus- 
trated circular or call. 


N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Boundar y Disputes 
of Connecticut. 


By CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 


1 vol., 4to. With heliotype frontispiece por- 
trait of Gov. Winthrop and 17 maps. $5. 


“ an exhaustive study.”—Boston Journal. 


“an odd and interesting contribution.”—N. ¥, 
World. 

“The very beautiful book on the boundary disputes 
of ticut is ther example of the admirable 
thoroughness with which the present generation of 
Americans are investigating their local history.”— 





“I obtained Miss Larned’s book, @ year or two ago, 
and found a great deal of good reading in it. It pre- 
pared me to appreciate Mr. Bowen's careful mono- 
graph, on which he has expended much labor, for 
which he will receive the thanks of all our historical 
scholars."—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


“Tt isa thorough investigation of an interesting and 
important point and must in time come to have per- 
manent value as an authority. The author is to be 
congratulated on the beautiful way in which the 
memotr is printed and got up.”—WILLIAM Stvsps, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History tn Oxford University, Eng- 
land. 


“{ wish I knew more of the détatled local history of 
New Engiand than I do. It interests me on many 
grounds, specially as being so thoroughly Greek and 
Swiss. The question about Long Island came home 
tome from more than one point of high ground in 
Connecticut.”—Epwarp A. Freemas, author of “ His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest.” 


“1 have read the volume with care, great interest, 
and satisfaction. It is an admirable epitome of a 
vast collection of recorded history concerning the 
boundary wrangles which for generations afflicted 
Connecticut on every side. It contains the kernels 
(without the chaff) whioh the intellectual appetite 
- « « The work is exceed- 
tein lucid and concise sen- 
tences a vivid pen-picture in outline of the quarrels 
which so long disturbed the Connecticut borders.”— 
Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. 


“as @ piece of hitherto unexplored history, Mr. 
Bowen's work is unique and of much antiquarian 
interest. In view of the many authorities on which 
it rests, it must stand as the one authority on the sub- 
ject. . . . This work is necessarily the result only 
of long and varied and close investigation. The foot- 
notes indicate the sources of information, such as 
the standard histories, and especially the man- 
uscripts in the archives of the states concerned. 
But, more than all, we must call attention to the fine 
and valuable series of maps and surveys (seventeen 
fn all) which fllustrate the subject.”—Paor. Henry P. 
Jounston, Editor of “Magazine of Amertoan History.” 


“ The author has examined many maps and other 
authorities on this subject of curious interest, and 
has embodied the results in a clear and comprehen. 
sive narrative, which is fikely to remain the author 
ity on the boundary quarrels of a state which has 
been more than usually troubled in ite efforts to find 
out the limits of its territory and to ward off the en 
croachments of its neighbors. The typography and 
the many accompanying maps are of handsome ex- 
ecution and the new map of Connecticut of to-day 
is the best yet made. The frontispiece is a hellotype 
of astrong portrait of the younger Governor Win- 
throp, which oddly suggests some of Rembrandt's 
faces."—Cuanizs F, Ricnanpsox, in “Good Litera- 
ture.” 


“ Mr. Bowen takes a comparatively obscure field and 
works it thoroughly, evolving light out of chaos, de- 
tailing clearly Connecticut's unhappy boundary com 
plications and conflicts, from its first skirmish with 
Dutch claimants, in 1638, to the final settlement with 
New York, in 1879. . . . Mr. Bowen has done good 
service in showing Connecticut what her territory has 
cost her and his work is a valuable contribution te 
her history. With labor and painstaking which no 
one can appreciate without kindred experience, he 
has gone over these various lines of controversy, ex 
amitning all sides with equal fairness, disentangling 
old complications and contradictions, and giving us a 
clear, compact, truthful, and interesting narrative.” 
—Mss ELLEx D. LagxeD, author of“ History of Wind- 
ham County.” 
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THE LAST LUTHERAN SCHISM. 


Tue Missourian party in the Lutherma 
Synodical Conference has carried its britie 
for ite peculiar views of the doctrine of 
predestination more successfully | than was 
geuerally anticipnted. The Missouri Synod 
is, as we have often said, the cevira] and 
dominant power in the Synodical Canfer- 
ence and accustomed, through its leader, 
Professor Walther, to bave its own way. 
When, therefore, it adopted the theses on 
predestination and sent them forth for gen- 
eral acceptance, it probably meant that 


there should be no alternative. The Ohio 
Synod found rank Calvinism in the 
theses, and its organ and. ite mivis- 


ters said so; but, when this raised a storm 
about their ears wand. a rupture begun to be 
notonly possible, but probable, they offered 
to accept the theses if they were nllowed to 
put their own interpretation on them. But 
they were not permitted this liberty, and 
the result is they are and have been: since 
last Fall out of the Synodical Conference. 

It was thought thut the “‘ Missourian” 
views would encounter serious opposition 
in other synods pr. fessing alleginnce to 
the Couference, and,at the worst, that there 
would be congregational and conference di- 
visions in these bodies; but the Ohio Synod 
hus had littie support, it would seem, out- 
side its own limits. The last issue of its or- 
g»n, The Lutheran Standard, states thatthe 
Synods of Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
met in joint convention and adopted 
the Missouri plaiform. ‘‘Some few pas- 
tors” it says, *‘declined to join the new 
departure; but the mass has accepted the 
posi:ion and the two synods will continue 
to walk bend in band with Missouri, not- 
withstanding its Calvinistic innovations.” 
The Standard expresses the opinion that 
the rejection of the old Luthernn doctrine 
that “election takes pluce in view of the 
merits of Christ appropriated by fuith ”’—a 
change that seems almost incredible—- 
must turn ‘the current of our Church’s 
history”; but it accepts the given fact,and 
promises fhat the Obio Synod will adapt 
itself to the changed circumstances, not 
giviug place for ove hour to the old fue 
under a new name. 

We have seen no report of the discussions 
in the jeintconveution; but the Standuard’s 
references ta them give some indications of 
the course of the argument. ‘The new doc- 
trine is, to the Standara’s mind, barren of 
all comfort. If God, as the ‘‘ Missourians” 
say, selected only a few to salvation, who 
must be saved because of that selection, it 
follows that there must remuin in every 
one’s mind the direst uncertainty as to 
whether be is among the elect. 

**It is admitted, moreover, that such an 
absolute selection of x few unto salvation 
out of the many who are equally sinful is 
irreconcilable by the human mind with the 
mercy of Gudtoail men. ‘I cannot har. 
mouize these two things, that God is will- 
Ing to save ni] and that he elects but a few 
Who alone shall be saved,’ say these synods, 
Of course, when they statt out with a Cul- 
vinistic error concerning predestination, 
they will forever find it impossible. to har- 
movize it with the Lutheran truth. A con- 
tradiction cannot be reconciled, neither can 
two contradictions be sincerely helieved, 
even if men desired to believe them, How, 
then, do the men of Wisconsin manage to 
render it plausible that there is comfort in 
their theory? ‘God’s elegtion,’ they say, 
isin harmony with his mercy, whicb_ ex- 
tends over all men: only believe that you 
are elected!” 

This is what the Standard calls.an *‘ un- 
happy case,” the believing of what cannot 
be known to be true and is probably false. 

The Synodical Conference was, before 
this schism, by far the lurgest of the Lutb- 
eran general bodies iv this country, though 
it wae the youngest, By the secession of 
the Ohio Synod it loses 197 ministers, 312 
eburches, aod 47,550 communicants, though 
it still remains the largest, having ao ag. 
gregnte left of 256,587 communicants, or 
80,000 more than the second largest 
body, the General Council, has,  in- 
cluding its affiliated synods. The Mis 
souri Synod reports no less than 154,522 
communicants, or three-fifths of the present 
strength of the Syuodical Conference. Its 
territory includes fitteen or twenty states 
aod it has 739 ministers and 970 churches 
The next largest synod in the Conference is 
che Norwegian, which embraces 69,420 
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communicants. We bave seen no state- 
ment concerning the position of this body 
régpecting (the tfantion controversy, 
but there aré reasons forsupposivg that it 
will accept thé Missourinp thesis. 





+++-The London Ondlook, Presbyterian, thinks 
the bope ef the Church of England of cap- 
turing tbe Salvation Army delusive. 

“The idea of the bishops or other dignita- 

ries of the Church of England yuiting aud 
regulating Genera] and Mrs. Booth is almust 
ludicrous. The Jatter understand what they 
are about ® vast deal better than prelates or 
deand could tesch them. Nor ts it the fact 
that they do not in some fashion dispense 
sacrament.. The Salvationiste at Regént’s 
Hali observe the Lord’s Supper, a commanion 
service basing beep prevented to them for 
that purpose by a lady atthe West End, who 
ina member of the Chureb of Engiand! We 
under-tand that similar servicer are being held 
elsewhere, and are noteurprised at It, for such 
sepatate action inevitably issues in separate 
communion.” ’ 
Another London paper, The Ohristian World, 
confesses a feeling of ‘* horror, shame, and 
dixgast ’ at some of the methods of the Army. 
It gives a copy of a placard posted in Leeds, 
which it says isa fair sample of the style in 
which the organizativn ts carrying on the war. 
Following is the copy: 

“After the usual protteniaten: of ‘ War! 
war!’ etc., and an ivvitation to everybody to 
*join in the fight avatnst Old Nick,’ the plan 
of attack is thus described; ‘Monday, June 
5th, at 7:45, Selvation charge ; Tuesday, Great 
Exhibition of Hallelujah Lasses; Wednesday, 
Fire and Brimstone; Thursday, Roll-Call, 
soldiers to deliver up thelr cartridges ; Friday, 
at 7:30, Baptism of Fire; Saturday, at 
7:45, Rejoicing over Victories Won. All over 
the Shop: Meetings. Sunday, June 1ith, at 7 
A. M., Knee-drill., Ammunition supplied to 
soldiers by Quartermaster General. 11 A. M., 
Descent of the Holy Ghost ; 2:°0 P. M.. Tre- 
mendous Free and Easy; 6:30 P. M.. Great 
Charge on tlre Devil; ® P. M., Fallelujah 
Galop.’” 


....The workings of the new scbool Jaw in 
France have dispossessed thousands of the 
nominees of the priests and the schools have 
bow become pretty thoroughly secularized. It 
is open, however, to the Free Thought Party. 
ander the present régime, to take, to some ex- 
tent, the vacancies made by the withdrawal of 
tne religious teachers, a possibility which has 
notescaped the attention of the Ultramontanes. 
In a conference recently held in Parts, as Dr, 
de Pressensé writes, they decided to establish 
a system of surveillance over the estate schools, 
to see that the liberty of religion was duly re- 
apected; also to set up, wherever possible, 
free schools, in which the Church may give in- 
atruction fn its own tenets and mold the ris- 
ing generation into {ts own likeness. This will 
involve an enormous expenditure and the 
French people are not yet aceustomed to this 
kind of effort. A subscription list {s, how- 
ever, already started on a large seale. 
lt is a remarkable fact thatthe organ of this 
movement is the paper whose province it has 
been to retail the scandals of the thrater and 
the casino, Says Dr. de Pressensd, further: 

“The Catholic party may well direct its 
attention also to the law, so resirictive of the 
freedom of secondary education, which has 
just been passed in the Chamber, and to the 
equally flliberal measures proposed in..refer- 
ence to religious associations; and,. lastly, to 
the additions to the Coneordat whieh will be 
the bey!nning of a real Culturkampf In France. 
At the same time the Commission.on the Bud- 
get ia restricting that within the narrowest 
possible limits.” 

....The case of the Bishop of Grahams- 
town, South Africa, against Dean Williams, 
involving the legality of the South African 
Church, ha~ been decided by the Privy Coun- 
cll. Some years ago it was decide! that the 
“Chureh of Bogland tn Africa,” as founded 
on letters of patent, was not constitutional; 
whereupon the South African Churchmen 
formed a voluntary church, called the Church 
in the Province of BSoath Africa. Dean Wil- 
liams, of Grabamstown, claiming to hold his 
cathedral on behalf of the “Church of Eng- 
land,” refuse@ to allow the bishop of the 
diocese to enter its. pulpit. The African 
courts sustained the Dean, on the ground that 
the letters patent were valid. The Privy 
Council finds that the two Churches are iden- 
tical, and that, therefore, Dean Williams is 
subject to the authority of the bishop of the 
diovese. “The Council also finds that the 
Church of South Africa has annexed a proviso 
toits constitution declaring that it would be 
bound by the decisions of its own courts; 
wherefore a mab may be silenced in South Af- 
rica for teaching what in the case of the Axsrys 
and Reviews the Council bad ruled might be 
taught with impunity in England. 


eeee The sale of * livings’’ in the Church of 
England is becoming more and more unpopu- 
lar, not to say anything of theirlegality. The 
last English mails contain an,@cconnt of an 
attempted eale at public auction in London of 
the living of Feckenbam, The auctioneer 
stated that the sale was the result of a suit in 
chancery. The income of the benefice was 
$1,935, besides vicarage and grounds. The 
president of the Gurates’ Alliance was present 





and demanded of the We Tete. sa 

of the Natfonal Society for the Abolition 
of Purchase fn the Church, a statement of the 
legal position of the matter. This he declived 
to give, and warned his tnterlocutors not to 
ob-truct him tn his duty, under penalty for 
contempt of court. The *‘living’’was finally 
offered ; but only two bids were made one of 
sixpence, the other uf eighteen pence, both by 
members of the Curstes’ Alliance, The auc- 
tioneer threatened to report them to the Court 
of Chenvery, 

...-4 German Baptist minister has made a 
tour through Hungery, and reporte that, while 
there was much opposition, he had abundant 
success. In Michlosch he was invited by a 
Jewess to preach in her dancing saloon, where 
twelve persons were converted and baptized 
and thirteen other converts deferred bap!ism. 
In Kesmark the multitude who came to hear 
the Word was great and some were converted. 
At the time of baptism the crowd at the river 
was 80 great that. for fear of disturbances, the 
converts were more quietly, baptized in a mill- 
pou. At Torza they were forbidden to preach, 
but the maltitude gathered and inxisted that 
they should speak the Word of Life. In con- 
peqtence, Mr. Weist was constrained to tell 
them the way of salvation; but, as a result, be 
and three of the brethren were cast into 
prison. 

....-The Marquis of Bute has been estopped 
by the courts from using the chapel of St. 
Mary, in the parish churchyard, Church of 
Bcotland, of Rothesay, for thé celebration of 
the mass. The Marquis claimed feudal rights 
to the ruins, and bis contemplated use of them 
caused much opposition, though it would 
appear not among the members of the Rothe- 
say Church. The curious part of the affair is 
that the Marquis was represented by the pro- 
eurator of the Church of Scotland and that 
the complainants wers members of the Free 
Church. TheCourt decided that the hertitors 
Went beyond their power in giving the Mar- 
quis a feudal right in the ruins. They simply 
held the property In trust. 


....Bishop Leyi Scott, the senior of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Bishops, died 
last week, at his home in Odessa, Del, 
where he. bas been in retirement several 
years. He was born in Odessa, in 1802, 
and was, therefore, 80 years of age 
He was ordained fm 1827 and elected 
bishop in 1852. Bis last days were marked 
with great feebleness. He had a stroke of 
paralysis, which left bim almost helpless and 
his sense of sight and hearing were gone. 


...-The Eighth Annual Synod of the old 
Catholic Church of Switzerland was held in 
June, in Olten, twenty-five clergymen and 
sixty-one laymen being present. The report of 
the Synodal Couneil stated that, notwithstand- 
ing ite earnest efforts, two churches in the 
Bernese Jara were lost tothe Church. It was 
stated that fifteen Roman Catholic priests had 
applied for reception, of whom only four 
could be taken. 

«+«eThe new French law permitting notice 
of intention to hold apublic religious gath- 
ering, to teke the place of the permission for- 
merly required, bas been in operation about 
six months, and it has been interpreted so 
liberally in Marseilles, recently, that a large 
open-air meeting was held without the re 
quired notificetion, It is regarded as a bold 
step and the results will be waited for with in- 
terest. 





..«-M. Forget, a Protestant evangelist, has 
been chosen to the sc ard of Angers, 
against the mos* strenuous opposition of the 
cathedral officials. He is. working.on the 


McANl plan and doing his countrymen rouch - 


good. The operations of the McAll Mission, 


which has forty-nine required the 
past vear an expend:ture of the bulk 
of which came from Scotland. ~~ 


....It fs proposed to hold '@ conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance in Sweden. The 
Stockholm commiteee thinks that the pro- 
posed conference will do much to “remove 
the difficulties which now unhappily hinder 
the prometivn of Christian love and unity in 
our midst,” Septemoer, 1883, is suggested as 
the date. 

...-An anti-disestabli t petition, with 
52,000 signatures, has been sent from the 
Scottish Highlands to a Seoteh meinber. of 
Parliament. Theagitation seems to be. sub- 
siding. Mr. Dick Peddie, M.P., in a recent 
letter. says he thinks the cause will not suffer 
by being postpowed aatil the next meeting of 
Parliament. 


..+«Bishop G. T. Tietzen, one of the German 
Moravian bishops, died recently at Herrnbut, 
aged 72. Bishop Wilbelmi, who since 1858 dis- 
charged the duties of superintendent-general 
of the United Evangelical Church of the 
Ducby of Nassau and was called bishop, died 
about the same time in Wieshailen, aged 46, 


..--A cathedral is to be built at Spirés, Ba- 
varia, in memory of the famous Dict of 1529, 
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lwhich iasned the *‘ protest.” whence arose the 

name Protestant. King Louis, thougW @ good 

Catholic, gives a large donation toward it. 
EEE 


Missions. 
THE LONDON MISSION IN NEW 
GUINEA. 


Beroxrs the first missionaries of the London 
Society went to New Guinea, about ten years 
ago, there was but little known of the zeogra- 
phy of the eastern balf of the Southern Const, | 

hb itisso near to Australia. Tt wad a 
coast which sailors were most happy to avoid, 
and when the missionaries went out to make 
an attempt at the conversion of the almost un- 
known savages the two fact« that stood out 
most prominen'ly before them were the dead- 
ly character of the climate and the savagery of 
the natives. The outlook was not promising ; 
but the beginning was courageously made 
and the results have justified the risk and cost 
of the enterprise. 

The mission as it exists now is divided into 
three sections. The Western section bax its 
headquarters at Murray Island, one of a group 
lying between Queensland and the middle of 
the Southern Coast. The second station is at 
Port Moresby, which was discovered as late ag 
1872 and which fs regarded as the most im- 
portant point along-the Coast, The other sta- 
tion is at East Cape, the easternmost extremity 
of this greatand unknown island. Two mis- 
sionaries are in charge at Murray’s Island, 
where there is an industrial and educa- 
tional institution for the training of 
youths from the shores of the Gulf of 
Papua, which sre too unbealthy for foreigners, 
It is thought that, with the help of these 
young men, the Gospel may ere long becarried 
to the people of these melarlous districts. The 
mission at East Cape is carried on entirely 
by native teachers from the South Seas. The 
Port Moresby Dirtriet is the scene of, the 
greatest acfivity, becanse partly of its larger 
opportunities aud partly of its larger missicn- 
ary force. Port Moresby is the capital of the 
district which is inhabited by the Motu tribe. 
These people, probably onee quite numerous, 
have dwindled to about 5,000. They used to 
be treacherous and eruel and were feared all 
along the Coast. The missiop was established 
in 1874, South Sea teacliers being among the 
first workers. At the close. of 1877 some chil- 
dren had been taught to read and some of the 
ehiefs showed a kindly disposition ; but little 
effect had been produced on the people, as a 
whole. In the next three sears, however, 
wonderful progress was made, A new church 
was built, a large congregation gathered. a 
good echool carried on, the children baving 
learned toread and write and cipher, and to 
sing beautifully some of the Moody and 
Sankey tunes. There are seven men in the 
eburch who can lead in public prayer, and 
many who have family prayer. There 
are cow six stations and six teachers and the 
mission is being extended. The Motu people 
are losing thet character as marauders and 
pirates, and distant tribex, to whom their 
name used to be a terror, bow visit the port as 
traders. They observe the Salbath. It, will 
be remembered that some time ago there was 
a frightful massacre of South Seateachers at 


Kalo. Some missionaries recently on a visit to. 


Aloma, about a hundred miles ta theéast’ of 
Port Moresby, met in that place a man from 
Kalo, which is not far distant. They were in 
vited to visit Kalo; but refused, sending word 
that they would see and talk with méssehgers 
from Kalo. Accordingly me-seagers came— 
the sons of the chief, Quaipo, who instigated 
the murder and was afterward killed bythe 
* Wolverene.”” They came with fear and 
trembling, suing for peace and promising 
never again to molest the whiteman. They 
made a peace offering of betel nuts and went 
home rejoicing. In Port Moresby a church 
had already been formed. To this the mission- 
aries added twenty by baptism end had the 
joyful satisfaciion of sitting at the Lord’s 
table for the first time with natives of New 
Guinea. In the afternoon of the same day 
there wasa large meeting, at which rémarks 
were made by the chiefs of eleven villayes, 
representing 150 miles of coast. A native of 
Port Moresby, on a tradirg expeditionslong 
the Coast west of that place, has preached the 
Gospel to the beathen and induced those who 
accompanied him faithfully to observe the 
Sabbath. 

The missionaries have done much in explora- 
tion. Tifey have ascended the Fly River along 
distance and found a manly people, among 
whom {ft is hoped sooner or later the Goxpel 
may be preached. They bavealso discovered 
the Baxter River and drawn a map of the 
southeastern coast, which) fille up the brosd 
gaps in existing maps. The exploration of the 
Fly River drew from the Royal Geographical 
Society a high encomium, and a medal was 
awarded the explorers. The Society said it 
was one of the most remarkable trips op 
record, 
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Mews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Srwats.—The River and Harbor Appropria- 
tion Bill was passed by the Senate on Wednes- 
day of last week, by a vote of 39 to23. The 
appropriation was increased nearly $1,000,000 
over the amount named in the bili as it came 
from the House. The chief amendment made 
‘tp the Senate was the insertion of an item ap- 
propriating $500,000 for the redemptiov of the 
Potomac plats, and this is one of the least ob- 
jectionable features of this wholesale expendi- 
ture of public money. The bill calls for a total 
appropriation of over $20,000,000, which is $9,- 
000,000 in excess of any otherriver and harbor 
appropriation made by Conkress. There is 
but little douht that the House will concur fn 
the amendments. On Thursday the Internal 
Revenue Bill was taken up in the Senate and 
fs pow under active di-eussion. The Democrn- 
tic ooposition to this measure is very strong 
and the bill will probably receive severe hand- 
line. It appears to be the intention of the 
Democrats to “ make a record,” and they an- 
nounced their willingness to sit until] Decem- 
ber In order to achieve that important end. 
Certain it is that adjournment day scems as 
distant as ever. 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES.—The Sundry 
Civil B'l was disposed of in the Honse, on 
Thursday last, after seven days of discussion, 
that was net always temperate, It is practi- 
cally in the same form as recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee. The heat of the past 
week has not had a soothing effect upon the 
flerv tempers of our legislators and more than 
one little peppery dispute could be recorded. 
The General Defictency Bill, as returned from 
the Senate, was taken upon Friday and the 
Senate amendments subjected to debate. The 
am-ncment appropriating $57,500 for the pay- 
ment of the bill of expenses incident tothe ill- 
perso! President Garfield met with considerable 
opposition, and a diseussion arose asto his medi- 
cal treatment, which, tosay the least, was ap un- 
fortunate theme for dispute. This amendment. 
was firally rejected by a small majority and 
the vexed question still remains unsettled. It 
will now go to a conference committee. Next 
week itis thought that more contested elec- 
tion eases will be brought up for settlement. 
Sufficient replies have been recefved to tele- 
grame sent to absent members of the Houxe 
recently to. warrant.a belief that a quorum of 
Republican, Republicar-Greenback, and Inde- 
pendent Representatives w:}] be present this 
week. Members of the Republican Caucus 
Committee on the or er of business say that, 
should sich a quorum be present, the South 
Carolina contested election case of Smalls 
against Tillman will probably be taken up for 
consideration. 


DOMESTIC. 

o+--A crclone visited thetown of Texarkana, 
Ark ,on Wednesday night of last week, and 
cansed much damage to property. A larze 
three-story brick building was blown down 
and the ruins took fire. Up to the present 
time thirty bodies, charred and burned, bave 
been found in the débris and the town isin 
a state of great excitement. 


--«eThe Pennsylvania Independent Repub- 
licans have rejected the terms of compromise 
offered by the Stalwarts, They demand a per- 
manent withdrawal of 9]] the Stalwart candi- 
dates, es a basis for reunion. 


-.--The Republican State Committee has 
been called to meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
in New York, on Wednesday, August 2d, to fix 
the time aud place for holding the State Con- 
vention. 

.---Mrs. Abrabam Lincoln, the widow of the 
martyred President and the mother of Secre- 
tary Lincoln, died, at Springfield, D1., on Sun- 
day last. 

--+-The strike of the St. Louis tron-workers 
bas been terminated by a compromise. The 
spinners of Fall River, Mass., struck on Friday. 


--.- Michael Davitt sailed for Europe last 
week. 





FOREIGN. 

e-+.The English fleet, under Admiral ae 
tmour, commenced the bombardment of Alex- 
andiia on Tuesday morning, July 11th, and 
continued fire until the Egyptian forts were 
silenced. Undera flag of tiuce, Arabi Pasha 
deserted the city and withdrew with his troops. 
Alexandria was given over to a rabble of Bed- 
ouins, and the city was sacked, fired, and pil- 
laged from end to end. Whole blocks of fine 
buildings were destroyed by fire, and desola- 
tion and ruin .appears on every side. Hun- 
dreds of Europeans were massacred during the 
bombardment, and buta few escaped slaugb'er 
ceing rescued by the English boats. The 
Khédive was surrounded at bis palace by a 
xuard of honor, but it was subsequently 
learned that they were instructed by Arabi 
Pasha to murder him, and he was rescued with 


to shoot any one fownd pillaging in the 
city, and order has in some degree 
been restored. The Khédive has sentenced 
a number of prominent rebels to death and 
bas dismissed Arabi Pasha, which is equiva- 
lent to his outlawry. The precise position of 
the latter is not known, but it is ramored that 
he is about to return with re-enforcements to 
Alexandria. In England preparations are 
being made for the despatchment of troops 
to Egypt and the Duke of Connaught will 
probably take command of one division. The 
Powers, as a rule, are remaining passive and 
as yet have taken no steps in the matter. 
Join Bright hae resigned fiom the British 
Cabinet, his views on the Egyptian question 
being at variance with those of the Govein- 
ment. His successor will probably be Sir 
Charles Dilke. Naturally, all other foreign 
news bas been excluded by the war in Egypt. 
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EDUCATION. 
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ALBARY, N. Y. 
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T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
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Fort Williati Henry. 
LAKE GEORGE. 


During the past Winter many and exten<'ve 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks bufit, and swimming-baths added, The rail- 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
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NOTICES. 


@@" All communications for the Editorial. Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
eommunications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

3” Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
INDEPENDENT. 

t” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is interded for tnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necesearliy or publication. but ass 
guaranty of good faith. 

3" We do not bho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

&@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 

sripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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TURKEY IN EGYPT. 


It is to preserve Egypt from such anar- 
chy as makes it unsafe for Englishmen to 
live in the couvtry that England intervenes. 
The slaughter of three hundred Europeans, 
Englishmen among them, by a mob incited 
by the present usurping military authority 
of Egypt, Arabi Bey, has made it impera- 
tive that the intervention should be instant 
and effective. Of course, the immediate 
effect has been greater anarchy; but that is 
always the condition of things while a mob 
is angry because it is being dispersed. We 
may expect peace for a generation not in 
Egypt only, but in Syria and Turkey, as 
the result of this vigor and rigor. Had 
England left the Alexandria mob unpun- 
ished, there was great danger of similar 
fanatical uprisings in Beirfit, Damascus, 
and Constantinople. Private advices from 
the latter city show that passions were there 
being stirred up, and it would not have been 
strange if the flame from Egypt had swept 
throug! Syria and Asia Minor and crossed 
the Dardanelles. 

Of course, England had to ask Turkey, 
as nominal suzerain of Egypt, to protect 
her Khédive and reduce the rebellious 
Arabi to subjection. But equally of 
course Turkey could not do it. The 
Sultan's object is to stand as the head and 
defender of all the Islam peoples. It never 
would do for him, at the bidding of Chas. 
tian powers, to send an army of Turkish 
Moslems to fight Egyptian Moslems. It 
had been charged that the Khédive was 
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son the Egyptian soldiery had rebelled. 
The Sultan would be thought more obse- 
quious than the Khédive if he should send 
his soldiers to slaughter the Egyptian 
patriots and true believers. It was necessary 
that he should temporize and delay as long 
as possible, adopting his time-old policy; 
but under no circumstances could he really 
intervene against Arabi Bey. 

What, now, is likely to be the outcome? 
Circumstances have so changed that the 
Sultan might find it for his interest to inter- 
vene in Egypt and appear to sustain the 
Khédive against Christian aggression. 
Arabi Bey is in flight and there would be 
no Moslems to be atiacked. Still, itis very 
doubtful if the Porte could make up its 
mind to any really vigorous action. The 
Egyptian army has, it appears to us, utterly 
collapsed and Arabi Bey himself will not 
withstand any force sent against him. He 
may escape into Arabia, or it is conceiv- 
able that he might flee, witb a few follow- 
ers, to the Soudan, and ally himself to the 
Mahdi, who is there so easily scattering the 
Egyptian forces. The English troops, 
which ought to have been on hand and 
already landed, to intercept the Egyptian 
retreat, will be in full occupation of Alex- 
andria and the Suez Canal by the middle 
of this week, and will probably find no 
opposition. 

The matter of greatest interest is, what 
will England do with Egypt, now that she 
has it in her bands? We do not believe 
that England, under a Liberal ministry, 
means permanently to hold Egypt. It 
would be every way advantageous if Eng- 
land would take and hold the country. 
Civilization requires it. But England has 
during the last ten years so often bad 
Egypt offered to her by the European 
powers and refused to take it that we cap 
hardly expect her to do it now. Prince 
Bismarck’s view is our view, that it is Eng 
land’s duty to doit. In 1876 Bismarck re- 
quested Lord Odo Russell, English embas- 
sador to Berlin, to press this duty upon the 
British ministry. Lord Russell was himself 
convinced of the importance of the policy; 
but when he urged it in London Earl Derby 
replied that it would not be possible, as it 
would destroy the British moral prestige 
throughout the world. At that time the 
Transvaal had just been annexed, and Lord 
Russell pertinently replied that he did not 
see what difference it would make whether 
annexation took placein the north or the 
south of Africa. But Gladstoné does not 
affect anvexations. The Porte would 
vigorously protest against a continued 
occupation and it might lead to complaints 
from France, but would not probably lead 
to any serious difficulty. England is likely 
to continue the occupation for the present, 
as the assumed agent of Turkey and the 
real controller of the government; but will 
hardly annex the country to its own 
dominions. 





PRIEST OR PROPHET? 


SAMUEL was the last of the judges and 
the first of the prophets. He appeared in 
revolutionary times, and represented a 
freer system which came in with him. The 
old system was corrupt. Eli, the high 
priest of the house of Ithamar, did not 
hold it up. That happened in his case which 
has often occurred since, a man personally 
pure was at the head of a system hopelessly 
corrupt. Upto this time the secular and 
the spiritual power were united in the High 
Priest. What the modern mind would 
distinguish as the political and the eccle- 
siastical were one, avd had gone into the 
hands of those adepts in mismanagement, 
the two sons of Eli. They stole the civil 
revenue and debauched the sacred offices 
of the Tabernacle until the divine oracles 
were dumb, and we are told that there was 
no open vision in those days, which meant 
the same to the Jews as the modern com- 
plaint when the Spirit is not poured out or 
when religion is dead avd powerless. 
Church and state, as represented by Eli 
and his sons, were where Europe was be- 
fore the Reformation. 

Eli was the legitimate High Priest and 
bis sons were in the Aaronic succession; 
but the legitimacy of the succession did not 
avail to save it. In the dead silence of the 
night, Jehovab ‘‘ uncovered the ear,” as the 
Hebrew phrase puts it, of the child sleeping 
in the Temple, and imparted to him the 
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With Samuel came in a simpler system, 
freer, less priestly, more spiritual, and 
operating on a different method, though 
aimed at the same end. He was nol a 
priest, if he was even a Levite. He did 
not act in the priestly method. The prin- 
ciple he followed was a sanctified individ- 
ualism, or, in other words, a kiad of protest- 
antism. The priest and the altar did not 
die out, though for a time they vanished 
out of sight. They reappeared later, and 
the two systems went on side by side 
tbrough Jewish history, as Protestantism 
and Romanism do through the history of 
our times. 

When the New Covenant was inau- 
gurated, Samuel wasits chosen type. The 
Pentecostal outpouring made believers 
prophets, rather than priests. They came 
into the Temple as Samuel did, and not in 
virtue of a priestly succession. Sam- 
uel’s legitimacy layin his spiritual birth. 
Tbe crown he wore did not descend to him. 
He crowned himself. Just as Luther, and 
after him” Wesley, found in themselves 
authority to start a new ministry in the 
Church, and just as the Independent theory 
holds that the Church possesses in herself 
in all times the right and power to origio- 
ate her ministry, so Samuel made a new 
beginning as the first of the prophets—mtn- 
isters of God, whose legitimacy lay not in 
their priestly succession, but in their per- 
sonal relations to God and who were des- 
tined to be in the Old Covenant what 
every believer is in the New. 

Free and unpriestly Protestantism looks 
back to Sumuel as the ancient type of itself, 
and finds in him the illustration of its own 
theory of what both the Christian and the 
ministry of the Church are. 

We have said that Samuel crowned him- 
self. We do not hesitate to make this asser- 
tion stronger, and add that he ordained him- 
self. He was not born in a priestly succes- 
sion, but he was born of a godly ancestry. 
The faith of Elkanah and of Hannah laid 
down the Jines of his character. Hannah’s 
prayers were no feeble wishing, but a power- 
ful destination. Sbe did not dream over 
her petitions, but put them into words so 
definite that her lips moved as she framed 
them into prayer. 

The system which Samuel was to sup- 
plant laid a mighty influence on him in the 
rigbt direction. Hecame upin it like some 
swift-growing eucalyptus tree, tal] and 
sirong, acquiring strength and character 
from the very soil he wus destined to dis- 
infect. The reformation seed was in the 
Church to be reformed.” The germ of new 
life and better times ie in the dead and 
fruitless Church. The prophet who was to 
supplant the priest did not quit the Temple 
nor forswear the faith of Israel. He saved 
it because be came up out of it. His op- 
portunity was the barren life around him. 
His forces came to him iv a Temple where 
the people had ceased to hear the voice of 
God; yet it was the law of Israe) und the 
faith of Israel that formed him. Even the 
aged Eli, who received the doom of his 
house from bis lips, had an undoubted 
formative influence on the lad and on the 
prophet. He was no arbitrary rationalist 
and no “setter forth” of strange gods or a 
new faith. He wasthe child of Israel and 
was to pursue his ministry as a prophet 
only because the great end of all religious 
ministry had failed in the priest. 

Napoleon, at his coronation, placed the 
crown on his own head. In his case this 
was a reassertion in a new form of the 
principle laid down once before in 
the history of the French Monarchy, 
by the Pope, to defend his support 
of Pepin, that the man who had the 
power was king, rather than the man 
who had the name. In tbe same line with 
this was Samuel’s ordination to the pro- 
phetic office. He took it because it had 
taken him. He had the qualifications, and 
they made him. There was this difference 
between the priest and the prophet. The 
one needed his functions, his sacramental 
investiture, and was always in danger of 
forgetting that they were only the external 
supports and scaffolding of the inner priest- 
liness of a pure and true character. 

Witb Samuel religion took a step up toward 
the conception of it, not as sacramental, offi- 
cial, a thing of functions, but as personal and 
essential. Christianity adopted this distinc- 
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into the ministry because “‘ they are count- 
ed worthy.” They are kept there by 
approving themselves ‘‘ worthy.” This was 
Samuel's ordination. He had a long train- 
ing for it. He began asachild. His prep- 
aration was not all bis own work. It 
was with him as with Timothy. 
There were ‘‘prophecies going before” 
with him. Lines were laid down for 
him. But the time came when they 
would all fail to meet, unless they were 
taken up and bound together in his own 
obedient hand. When that time came it 
found him equal to it. The ministry was 
before him. He took it as God’s ordina- 
tion. All Israe] saw that he was appointed 
to be the prophet of the Lord. This was 
his ordination. 

George Eliot makes the mother of Daniel 
Deronda remark that in Europe a great 
singer and reigning prima donna, like her- 
self, is @ princess; but a princess in her 
own favor only and without power to trans- 
mit her nobility. So with Samuel. He 
was both prophet and judge. He ruled 
and he taught. He was bishop, priest, 
and preacher in one; but he was the 
type of the New Covenant in this, that 
he could not transmit the virtue of his 
office along a line of ministerial succession. 
The following prophets were not bis sons. 
Their legitimacy, like his, was original and 
personal, and not derived, except as it took 
its source in that Spirit whose larger bap- 
tism of the Christian Church has made all 
its true children prophets and priests unto 
God, not in virtue of a priestly or sacra- 
mental relation, but by the ordination of 
faith. Christianity follows the prophet 
and the synagogue, not the priest and the 
Temple. 





SNUBBING THE PRESIDENT. 





ConGREss, by the Act of March 38d, 1871 
(16 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 514), provided as 
follows: ‘* That the President of the Dnited 
States be and he is hereby authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations for the 
admission of persons into the civil service 
of the United States as will best promote 
the efficiency thereof and ascetain the fit- 
ness of each candidate, in respect to age, 
health, character, knowledge, and ability 
for the branch of service into which he 
seeks to enter; and for this purpose the 
President is authorized to employ suitable 
persons to conduct eaid inquiries, to pre- 
scribe their duties, and establish regulations 
for the conduct of persons who may receive 
appointments to the civil service.” This 
law is continued as section 1753 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

When this law was first enacted General 
Grant was President, and bad called the 
attention of Congress to the evils connected 
with the ‘‘spoils system” and also the 
urgent necessity for some legislation to 
correct these evils. The law was enacted 
in response to his suggestions on the sub- 
ject, and, under the authority thus given, he 
appointed a Civil Service Commission to 
prepare rules for the admission of persons 
into the Civil Service, and subsequently 
adopted a set of rules, upon the recom- 
mendation of this Commission. It seemed 
as if he meant to put into practice a thor- 
ough system of reform. Congress for a 
time made an annual appropriation to pay 
the necessary expenses of the Commission; 
but, Congress refusing to continue the 
appropriation, President Grant, during his 
second term, gave up the effort and let the 
whole thing go by default. 
that Congress was not in sympathy with 
the movement and would not sustain him 
in prosecuting it, and, though the law re- 
mained unrepealed, he himself succumbed 
to the adverse influence. Civil Service Re- 
form wasa larger job than he had antici- 
pated. 

President Arthur, in his message to Con- 
gress on the 6th of lust December, refers to 
the subject of Civil] Service Reform and to 
this particular law, and says: “I urgently 
recommend, should there be a failure to 
pass avy other act on this subject, that an 
appropriation of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per year be made for the enforcement 
of section 1753 of the Revised Statutes.” 
The President, in making this recommend- 
ation, virtually pledged himself to give 
effect to the law, if, by the appropriation, 
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recommendation would be # mere pretense 
to conciliate popular favor. We shall do 
the President the justice not to impute any 
such design tohim. We take for granted 
that he meant what he said. 

Last week, when the Sundry Civil Appro- 
piiation Bill was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Bayne, of Pennsylvania, 
moved an amendment, appropriating $25,000 
to enable the President to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes. Congressman Cannon, of Illinois, 
and Congressman Neal, of Ohio, both of 
them Republicans, sneered at the ideaof 
Civil Service Reform as proposed to be pro- 
moted by the section referred to, and not a 
Republican in the House, except the mover 
of the amendment, said a word in its favor. 
The motion was voted down in a House in 
which the Republicans have the majority. It 
was renewed in the form of an amendment to 
appropriate $24,000, and again voted down, 
The idea was uneeremoviously kicked out 
of the House, with ridicule and contempt, 
as unfit to be introduced and unworthy of 
decent treatment. ‘This scene occurred on 
Monday of last week. 

On the following Thursday, Mr. Holman, 
of Indiava, submitted an amendment to the 
bill, appropriating fifteen thousand dollars 
to enable the President to carry into effect 
section 1753 of the Revised Statutes; and 
now the same House that two or three days 
before had snubbed the Presideut’s recom- 
mendation passed the amendment, without 
debate and by a large majority. The mem- 
bers had evidently come to the conclusion 
that it would not do to let the matter rest 
with their first action. Their ‘‘ sober second 
thoughts” suggested to them that the people 
would have somcthing to say on the subject 
which it might not be altogether pleasant 
for them to bear. The amount is not what 
the President asked ; yet we are glad that the 
House took the back track, at least, in part, 
though, in the circumstances, we cannot give 
the members much credit for so doing. The 
truth is, Congress, as a body, whether con- 
trolled by Republicans or Democrats, has 
never evinced any honest zeal for Civil 
Service Reform; and the only way to set 
Congress right on this subject is to carry 
the issue to the ballot-box and vote against 
every candidate who will not squarely 
pledge himself, if elected, to support the 
reform, This will in the end bring about 
the result. 





BAPTISTS AND THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 





Our Baptist friends cannot see the force 
of the protest against the intrusion of Bap- 
tist mi-sionarics into the field of the Ameri- 
can Bourdin Turkey. The Chicago Stand- 
ard is astonished at the claim of ‘‘ exclusive 
occupancy,” and proceeds to show, to its 
own satisfaction, that the field is already 
shared with sixteen other societies and 
that it is by no means fully occupied by the 
Board. It has seen the statement that 
“seventeen different societies are repre- 
sented ” in the empire and it is amazed that 
any one should think of excluding the 
Baptists alone. Why this discrimivation? 
The Standard should know that the Turk- 
ish Empire includes a very large territory 
and many distinct populations; that the 
work of the American Board is chiefly 
among the Armenians who number not 21,- 
000,000, but only about 2,500,000. In this 
field of work it has no rivals. The Meth- 
odists have a small mission in Bulgaria; 
British societies have missions amovg the 
Jewish population; and in Asia there are 
bumerous schools and missions, especially 


in Syria, where thé Board is not represent-’ 


ed. The Standard finds that the churches 
provided by the American Board in a pop- 
ulation of 21,000,000 are in the proportion 
of oue to every 300,000. Is it not, therefor é, 
preposterous to say that the field is ‘‘ fully 
occupied”? The Standard forgets that the 
bulk of the population is composed of 
Mohammedans and that no evangelical work 
can be done among them. If the Baptisis 
wanied to send missionarics among the 
Mosiems or the Albanians, the American 
Board would not object; nor would it 
object to the sending of men into commu- 
nities not already occupied. 

The missionaries whom it is Proposed to 
send to Constantinople to found a Baptist 
mission go there to work among their own 











nation, the Armenians, who are not Neathex, 
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but nominally Christian. There can be no 


question that so far as the Armenians are 
concerned the American Board does fully 
occupy the field. The process of evan- 
gelizatiop bas gone on so rapidly that in 
some parts of Turkey it is preparing to 
commit its work to the native churches. 
These Baptists, therefore, will go into a 
field where they cannot avoid contact with 
the missionsof the American Board. They 
may be honorable enough not to attempt to 
proselyte, but their congregations will be 
a etanding invitation, a constant tempta- 
tion to members of existing churches. 

In cases of discipline, offenders would 
make much of an opportunity to join an- 
other communion. We remember some 
years ago, when there was promise of @ 
schism in the Baptist churches of Burmah, 
Baptist missiovaries joined in a very ener- 
getic protest against the willingness of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
profit by their misfortune. The agents of 
the 8. P. G. declared that they received the 
schismatics with great reluctance; yet it 
was a temptation for which they could 
find excuse sufficient, at least, 1o satisfy 
their own conscience. If the Baptist mis- 
siovaries in Constantinople should become 
aware of (dissatisfaction among the Ameri- 
can Board’s converts, they would not, we 
may suppose, do anything to bring about a 
rupture; but, according to Professor Wil- 
kinson’s skillful presentation of the Bap- 
tist pcsition, they would be justified in re- 
ceiving such converts, if they should apply, 
and instructing them in Baptist principles. 
The very fact that the members of the 
churches would be looked upon as ‘‘ imper- 
fectly instructed and imperfectly obedient 
Christians” would furvish an excuse such 
as the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel found available. 

Baptists express reluctance to turn a deaf 
ear to the appeal of Mr. Haygooni and his 
colleague sand tell them to go elsewhere 
and do missionary work. Why should they 
not be allowed to work among their own 
people? We think there is or ought to be, 
as'we said two weeks ago, a place for 
them in the missiovary force in Turkey. 
We cannot see why they should not work 
in harmony with the system of the Amer- 
ican Board. Let them try it. -Let them 
offer themselves for work, and we shall sée 
whether the Board will not make every rea- 
sonable concession to them. In Madagas- 
car the Friends have long hed missions or 
schools. They expend considerable money 
yearly in teaching and in spreading the Gos- 
pel, but they build up no denominational 
churches. They work in entire harmony 
with the London Missionary Society, which 
was first in the field. There is more in 
common between Buptists and Congrega- 
tiovalists than between Friends and Con- 
gregationalists. Let there, therefore, be no 
cause of contention between them. 





THE CAMERON SCHEME. 





SENATOR CAaMERON’s State Committee, 
together with his candidates for state 
offices, last week cooked up a plan of their 
own for harmonizing the Republican Party 
in Pennsylvania and, at the same time, 
keeping the ‘‘ Boss” in power. They of- 
fered to the Independent Republicans seve- 
ral distinct propositions as the basis of the 
harmony professed to be sought. One was 
to submit the two tickets toa vote of Re- 
publican electors at primaries, with the 
provision that the ticket which receives the 
largest number of votes should be supported 
by all the Republican voters at the state 
election. Another was to let the Repub- 
lican voters at primaries nominate a new 
ticket, to be voted for by both wings of the 
party at the election. Another was to call 
a new State Convention to nominate a 
ticket, the delegates to be chosen in accord- 
ance with the rules adopted at the late Re- 
publican Convention. 

The Cameron men, while intending to 
give an air of plausibility and fairness 
to their several propositions, designed so 
to shape their program that the acceptance 
of any one of these propositions by the In- 
dependent Republicans would enable them 
to bag the prize and continue the ascend- 
evcy of Senator Cameron and his political 
methods in the State of Pennsylvania. They 
have the political machine in their hands, 
as they heve had for years, and confidently 
Calculated that by the use of this rtachine 
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they would win the day on any one of the 
propositions submitted, and retain their 
present ticket, especially General Beaver as 
their eandidate for governor. Their pro- 
posed compromise wassimply a flank move- 
ment, for the purpose of “‘ putting the In- 
dependents in a hole,” to quote the language 
that was current among the Cameron mon, 
after they bad fixed up the thing to their 
liking. 

The Independent Republicans have had 
the sagacity not to fall into this trap, so art- 
fully laid for their feet. They consent to 
the calling of a new convention for the 
nomination of astate ticket, to be supported 
by all the Republican voters of the state, 
on the following conditions: 1. That the 
candidates of both tickets shal) be with- 
drawn. 2. That these candidates shall 
pledge themeelves beforehand not to accept 
any subsequent nomination by the proposed 
convention. This puts the two sets of 
candidates out of the field altogether, and 
gives the opportunity for bringing forward 
new men, upon whom the Republican voiers 
of the state could and would unite with 
far greater certainty than they could if 
either set of candidates is retained, in whole 
or in part. It clears the deck and starts 
anew. 

We regard the plan of the Independents 
as the only one which they can elther pro- 
pose or accept, without surrendering the 
whole issue which they have made with 
Senator Cameron and his followers. They 
have taken their stand upon the proposition 
that the political ‘‘ bossism” of the Senator 
and the methods by which be has hitherto 
administered it shall be destroyed, and 
that Republican politics in Pennsylvania 
shall, intbis respect, be regenerated. This 
is their sene gua non, the vital avd funda- 
mental point in their contest; indeed, the 
only reason that justifies the nomiuation 
of aseparate ticket. ‘The immediate ques- 
tion with them, standing in the very front 
rank of the movement, is, not whether the 
Republicans or the Democrats shall carry 
the state, but whether Senator Cameron 
shall continue to rule the Republican Patty 
by his mavipulation of election muchinery 
and to put up men or put them down at his 
pleasure. Their revolt is against him and 
his election methods, and anything in the 
shape of a compromise which saves him 
and saves his methods is their defeat. 

To no such compromise should the Inde- 
pendents give their consent fur ope mo- 
ment. They are not strong enough to elect 
their ticket; bus they are stroog enough to 
make certuin the defeat of the Cameron 
ticket, and teach the Republican Party of 
Pennsylvania that, with Senator Cameron 
for a boss, the party will win no more vic- 
tories in that state. This is just what they 
set out to do, and they would make a grave 
mistake in accepting any compromise which 
would destroy their power to do this one 
thing. The destruction of the Cameron 
power is their one objective point, aud that, 
too, at all hazards; and they would show 
themselves to be a set of political imbeciles 
if they now failed to use their power for 
this purpose. We are not indifferent to 
the importance of a Republican victory 
in Pennsylvania at the next election; but 
we say deliberately that we prefer defeat, 
with the political downfall of Senator Cam- 
eron, rather than victory with the continu- 
ance of his power and his political methods. 
Our motto for the Independent Republicans 
of Pennsylvania is this: Union, if you can 
have it upon right principles; and, if you 
cannot, then stick to your colors. 


Editorial Hotes. 


WITH no very great courtesy or accuracy of 








‘| language the editor of The Methodist Quarterly 


Review assails our editorial on Darwin, printed 
in April. Before swinging bis bludgeon over 
‘THe INDEPENDENT he cudgels a writer in The 
Tribune, who “‘ has not the intelligence to per- 
ceive,”’ who hasa “ maggot” in bis ‘‘unde- 
veloped cerebrum,”’ and who writes ‘‘ absurd 
mendacities,’’ and the like. But the ‘‘slan- 
ders’ of this luckless writer ‘‘ can be borne.” 
Not so the article in Taz INDEPENDENT, ‘‘a 
professedly Christian paper,’’ with its “ series 
of assaults” on the Christian Church and 
ministry, ‘‘far more reckless and with a still 
more appalling i acy of stat ot.” 
This is quite sufficient to take one’s breath 
away: but, with what composure we can com- 








mand, we hasten to see what there was 
in the editorial so to excite the fury of 
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our respected contemporary. Referring to 
the hostility of the Church in the past 
toward Darwin, we said that the “‘ attitude of 
a great mass of religious dogmatism to this 
new philosophy bas been no less than scandal- 
ous.”” On this point the observation of the 
Review differs from our own, and in words not 
overcourteous this fact is made plain. The 
effort to clear the religious press and pulpit, 
for whose honor our contemporary is no more 
deeply concerned than we, of the charge of 
misrepresentation and violent denunciation 
is a good deal like the effort to prove that the 
Churches never upheld slavery. Darwinism 
is by no means as hated a thing as it used to 
be, proof of which may be found In the way it 
has been been treated since the great scientiet’s 
death. We gave several columns of opinions 
from our religious exchanges at thet time, and 
the friendly tone that characterized them was 
in marked contrast with the spiteful flings 
which used to be hurled at the author of “ The 
Descent of Man.” 


WiT# a few exceptions, these opinions of the 
religious press on Darwinism give no hint of 
the fierce character of the hostility which 
was formerly waged against it; but one need 
not be at the trouble of examining old files for 
specimens of this abuse. There was an article 
of this sort in The Christian Advocate, two or 
three months ago, written by a professor ins 
Methodist theological seminary, who said : 

**Evolutionism is a barefaced and downright 
falsehood. It is an affront to genuine science 
and aninsulttocommon sense. . . . Evolu- 
tion is essentially atheistic. It has no other 
raison d'etre but to usurp the place of a per- 
sonal God. . Christians should, there- 
— it as a deadly foe to revealed relig- 
Yet The Advocate editorially had told its 
readers the previous week that ‘‘ theolog- 
ical bigots may fulminate against evolu- 
tion,” and with what effect. The  edi- 
tor of the Review himself curses “in 
the name of the Lord” ‘‘that atheistic 
philosophy,” as ‘breeding much of _the 
atheism, pessimism, blasphemy, and sens- 
unlization that have grown rampant 
since the publication of his [Darwin’s] 
special dogmas.’’ Not all are as careful to 
distinguish between the man and bis theonles 
asthe Review is on this special occasion. But, 
while it is true that the man, because of his 
discoveries, has been roundly abused, we had 
in mind, when we wrote “‘No man of the age 
wasso feared and bated by the large body of 
Christian teachers, we will not say by all, as 
was Darwin,” not the personality of the great 
scieutist apart from his works, but spoke of 
him as we speak of Shakespeare or Milton—of 
the Darwin known to the world by bis books. 
There is one other point in this re- 
markable phillippic which we desire to refer 
to. We said that those who cursed the new 
philosophy ‘‘in the name of the Lord are now 
beginning to fear that their curses will come 
home to roost.’? We submit that this sentence, 
not intended in any offensive sense and capa- 
ble of no such interpretation, gives the Riview 
no warrant for the following : 

“If a few apostates make that base surrender 

and curse the Church in the power of Satan for 
ber courage, the reflex ‘curse’ will not return 
upon her, but may find a permanent ‘ roost,’ 
perhaps, even in the sanctum of Tux InpE- 
PENDENT.”’ 
When we shall have accepted an a‘heistic phi- 
losophy, undeified God, and admitted that man 
has ‘‘a stadowy prospect for immortality,’’ an 
unnecessary and impossible capitulation, it will 
be quite soon enough for the Review to talk of 
a ‘‘base surrender.”’ The Review may or may 
not accept evolution, as it pleases; but the 
time has passed when it can safely brand those 
who do as atheists. 


Proressor Fisuer, of Yale, opened the ses- 
sions of the American Inetitute of Christian 
Philosophy at Greenwood Lake with a strik- 
ing address on the proofs of the existence of 
God. It is hardly reasonable to expect in 
such statement anything essentially new. 
The most he could do would be to sur- 
pass others in the completeness of his 
statement. In this light there is much to 
admire in his presentation, especially in 
his repudiation of the notion that the being 
of God is to be established by logical argu- 
mentation or a process of dialectics. Profess- 
or Fisher perceives that the fundamental pos- 
tulatesof the human mind have everything to 
do with our conclusions as to the divine exist- 
ence and that a large part of the uncertainty 
which exists as to the divine existence is due 
to no better cause than the mental confusion 
which the recent course of philosophic discus- 
sion has thrown men into as to the validity of 
their original convictions. He has done good 
service tn reasserting the validity of these pos- 
tulates on which faith in God rests. The re- 
porters must, however, have done him injustice 
in representing him as denying that the belief 
in God is founded upon reasoning. Mr. Fisher 
is not the man to substitute a new skepticism 





for an old ové in this way, nor to defend the 
validity of the theistic postulates by assafling 
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quires him to believe, as we, suppose be does, 
that these postulates are parts of the light io 
the mind, kindled there by the operation of its 
own rationality, We certainly eould not ac- 
cept a faith whose terms were repugnant to 
the rational convictions of our minds and not 
“ founded on reasoning.” 





Ws apprehend, also, that the reporters have 
put into bis mouth the popular, instead of the 
philosupliie view of the intuitional elements 
of the belief in God. That there is something 
« priort or {ntultional In this belfef {s {oplied 
fo his entire position and fs a limitation of 
thought which is not pecullar to theologians, 
Tho matertaliat (s no better off In this matter. 
Professor Fisher openly confesses the fact and 
sees vothing fu ft to be ashamed of. The 
rationalist frets over it, minimizes it, and 
practices concealment in a delusion of big 
words, But.after all, what vast and uud+fined 
possibilities of a priori as-umption Ile bidden 
in the philosophy of the Unknowable? We do 
not guderstand Mr. Fisher to countenance the 
popular votion that tne Intuitional theory 
implies that the human mind Is formed witb a 
behef in God in it. The belief may be intul- 
tlonal without baving beea even suggested to 
wany winds, It may be intuitional, though 
iis validity is unperceived until the mind rises 
im rationality and spiritual capacity. It is 
enovgh to vindicate the term If, as we rise in 
purity, self-command, and the bigher elements 
of life or character, we find ourselves acting 
freely along the line of these convictions. If 
we do not misread him, Professor Fisber’s post- 
tion fs essentially that of Professor Diman, 
whose almisable lectures on Theism he edited, 
We observe, also, in this richly sugvestive 
address, that Mr. Fisher asserts that there is 
nothing to be feared tp a von-materialistic 
development theory, and says with warmtb 
that tt isa pity that the theory should have 
produced such a panic tu the religious world. 


TRERE ia nothing harder to beat into the 
heada of a certain class of our conservative 
religioniste than the idea, which ougbt to be 
sim)-le enough, that one can botb reject the 
critical views of men like Robertson Simiib 
and vet believe that they may be good, honest 
Christians, who should be not only tolerated, 
but welcomed with hearty feliowship in the 
Christian Church, Will not, now, The Watch- 
man please struggle with this idea, and see if 
it cannot, at least, understand that, if it can- 
pot understand how the two things can go to- 
gether. The point is this: We may believe 
that the suggestion thet Paul left bis coat ai 
Assos, instead of Troas, is all wrong ; but yet 
believe that ibe man who makes it is a Chris- 
tian and loves the Lord and obeys the Bible, 
nevertheless. So we may believe that Levir- 
icus wae not written in Ezra’s time and yet 
hold him a worthy Christien who thinks 11 
was, Because Tue INDEPENDENT sald some- 
thing in recogaition of Robertson Smith and 
tn rebuke of those who forbid all bistorica) 
criticiem as well nigh profane, The Watchman 
describes the spiritof our “ broad latitudinart 
anism)’ as “a rollder form of skepticism, which 
eetn up to be the sole exemplar of enlightened 
critical scholarsbip,’’ and which “accuses 
believers who see no cause to follow” iis 
eachings of ‘discouraging investigation.” 
Our readers will see bow totally that misrepre- 
sents IME LNDEPENDENT, So far from our set- 
ting up this style of ** critical. echolarsbip "’ to 
be true, and from our declaring that those who 
oppose it are “discouraging investigation,” 
our readers know that we ourselves, in our re- 
view of Robertson Smith’s book, at great 
length and witb great plainness, rejected hic 
critical’ theory of the Pentsteuch, with, we 
warrant, a8 much fullness and thoroughness as 
did The Wutchman. ‘To charge ua, who reject 
his theory, with accepting it; tocharge us, who 
ourselves refuse to follow Robertsov Smith, 
with accusing all those who refuse to follow 
bi of “ discouraging investigation” is not 
high-ininded journalism. We understand 
what Zhe Watchman would ray: that it did not 
happen to notice our review of “The Old 
Testament and the Jewish Church,” and that 
it imagined, because we preferred its author's 
spirit tothat of some of his critics, we must 
swallow his conclusions, and that our “‘lati- 
tudiparianism '’ was no better than ‘ skepti- 
eixm.”" But the conclusion was unintelligent 
and the assertion of i slanderous. 





At the American Philological Aasociation’s 
annual session, last week, at Cambridge, a mat- 
ter of some importance passed as self evident, 
without discussion ; the thorough approvai of 
the action of the committee—a joint one witb 
representatives of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science—witb refer 
ence to the giving of the degree of Ph.D. 
Amoris causa, instead of giving it after a course 
of study and an examination duly passed and 
sustained. Honorary degrees in this country 
have followed the broad road to degradation, as 
the present irreclaimable vulgarity of the de- 
grves of D.D. aad LL.D, abundantly show, and 
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that of ali rational activity. His theory re- | the men of science and philosophy are endeavor- | ture asit is the duty of Congress to exercise its | evidently was not the intention of Congress. 


ing to preserve for this degree of Ph.D. a sta- 
tion and significance at least equal to that of 
AB. In some of our colleges, certainly, the 
degree of Ph.D. has been given honoris 
causa, for the very reason that it still 
meant something. which D.D, and LL.D. no 
longer did. The work of the joint committees 
consi«ted in obtaining full statistics on the 
subject, chiefly through the National Bureau 
of Education, and addressing to the several 
colleges of the country a most temperate and 
respeciful appeal, based on that information, 
Doubtless, hitherto the majority of cases ip 
which the degree of Ph. D. has been conferred 
honoris cauxa bave been altogether worthy and 
honored the eollege quite as much as the 
recipient ; bot this action of the learned and 
scientific bodies must meet the couscientions 
approval of the sensible scholars. We have 
enough of the ass in the lion’s skin already, 
The degree of LL. D. bas for generations, like 
the D. C. L. of other countries, been the perqui- 
siteof traveling greatness : nor has ft been alto- 
wether free from settling upon mere beaps of 
gold, and not always generous gold at that. 
But will the theological graduates ever at- 
tempt for the D. D. what the scientific men 
are endeavoring for their Ph. D? ‘“ Be not 
called doctours,’’ as the Genevan Bible renders 
Matthew xxiii, 10, is a ratber bard command 
for many of the clerical bretbren to obey ; but 
thus far it has seemed as if the colleges intend- 
ed the transgression to be a very venial sin, 
indeed. 


THERE is at least one class in America to 
whom the war news in Egypt isweleome. We 
refer not to dealers in arms snd ammuzuition, 
but to the Adventists. The World’s Crisis says 
it Is ** most cheering to the watching saints.” 
The reason, we suppose, is because {ft gives 
them another occasion to revel in prophecy. 
the Crisis adwmite the difficully of interpreting 
prophecy by military movements, but it be- 
eves that the saints ought to watch the 
course of events with Kible in hand. It ts 
quite sure that the European Conference is 
“another united effort of the Revelator's 
‘four angels to hold the four winds,’”? With 
a sublime mixture of figures and a gravity be- 
fitting the dawning of the Last Day, it speaks 
of the “surging waves of antagonism” as 
breaking out into the “ roar of mighty cannon,” 
which will echo around the silent pyramids of 
the land of Ham.”” When the “ Britieh lion 
unsheathes the sword,” it will “send a spark 
into a magazine of the most terrible explosives 
ever ignited in this already shattered world.” 
Ibere is a “‘ fearful excitement which threatens 
a universal explosion, fearful and bioody revo- 
lutions ’’; but language fails the Crisis, and it 
exclaims, ip the next sentence: ‘* Whocan fore- 
tell what a spark, like that now blazing in 
Egypt, may kindle?’ Aye, who can, when the 
“winds are certainly becoming unmanage- 
able’? The World’s Crisis is at band. 

THERE was a criminal biunder, for which 
somebody ought to be held responsible, in the 
way the attack op Arabi Pasha was carried 
out. Admiral Seymour knew, the British 
Government kuew (because the British consul 
had told them), that the bombardment of the 
forts would put the people of Alexandria at 
the mercy of Arabi and his forces, and, in case 
of the defeat of the rebel, a foe far worse, the 
Arab populace. Yet the forts were destroyed 
and the ambitious, unserupulous Pasha routed, 
and the law abiding people, including a large 
uumber of foreigners, were left utterly unpro- 
tected. Admiral Seymour, at the best, could 
muster only a bandful of marines, who scarce- 
ly dared venture to land in the face of the 
overwhelming odds. Why was not a body 
of soldiers provided before a gun was 
fred? There was ample opportunity to 
get them. Not only could they bave cut off 
Arabi’s retreat, they could bave prevented the 
execution of his orders to kill, rob, and burn. 
They could have kept the mob of plunderers 
down. They could have saved hundreds of 
valuable lives, A wild, reckless, infamous 
rebel is now at large, with the power to doa 
vast amount of mischief and not lacking a burn- 
ing desire to take vengeance. It is not likely 
that bis forces can be dispersed without the 
sacrifice of, perhaps,rezimentsof soldiers. Why 
was the British fleet so il] prepared forthe con- 
test which was opened by itself ? 


It is intimated that Presideat Arthur intends 
to sabject the River and Hurbor Appropriation 
Bill, which has been passed by both houses of 
Congress, toa very thorough examination as 
to the merits of its several items of expendi 
ture, before affixing to it his signature. This 
implies that he dves not intend to sign the 
bill pro forma, but does intend independently 
to exercise his own judgment upon the bill and 
sign it or veto it according to his estimate of 
ite character. The Coustitution imposes thi+ 
duty upon every President end assumes that 
it will be faithfully performed, It is as much 
the duty of the President to exercise his judg- 
ment in siguing bills or withbolding his signa- 





judgment in passing them. The River and 
Harbor Appropriation Bill which has just been 
passed by Congress, specially calls for the 
independent and honest action of the Prest- 
dent’s judgment. It appropriates, in the 
aggregate, some twenty millions of dollars on 
the professed theory of improving rivers and 
barbors for general commercial purposes. The 
fact, however, is that full one-half of this 
amount is appropriated for -watercourses and 
harbors that really bave no commercial charac- 
ter whatever, and, hence, fs nothing but a 
system of frand against the Treasury and 
deliberate jobbery in favor of local and 
personal interests. Such has been the charac- 
ter of river and barbor appropriation bills for 
for many years, and the one of this year is far 
the worst of the entire list. The evil has be- 
come a most flagrant abuse on the part of Con- 
gress; and, if President Arthur would meet it 
this year with a plump and square veto, he 
would do a good service tothe public and ad- 
minister a timely and much-needed rebuke to 
Congress. The President ought to have the 
power of vetoing any item in an appropriation 
bill, without killing the whole bill. 





Maror Low, of Brooklyn, last week, ap- 
pointed fifteen members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, of whom ove, Mr. White, is a respect- 
able and intelligent colored man, engsged in 
the druggist’s business. We heartily commend 
the Mayor far the good sense and the justice 
of giving the colored people at least one rep- 
resentative in this Board. Weare aware that 
at the North the colored people constitute a 
very small minority, as compared with the 
whites ; yet they are not so few as to be en- 
titled to no recognition in elections or appoint- 
ments to public office. The electoral vote of 
this state in 1880 determined the result of the 
presidential election of that year, and it is es- 
timated that the colored people of the state 
cast about twenty-five thousand Republican 
votes. In other words, they cast votes enough 
to choose Republican electors who would not 
have been chosen but for these votes. They 
have helped the Republican Party at the Nortb, 
as well as at the South. This is wise for them- 
selves, since, as compared with Democracy, it 
is the party that has been considerate of their 
interests asarace. Naturally and justly they 
expect some recognition in the honors of office 
and the public service, and they ought to bave 
it. We do aot recommend colored men to be- 
come office-seekers ; we think that, for a rule, 
they can do better; yet we see no just reason 
for any discrimination against them on account 
of race or color. We are glad that Mayor Low 
has taken a step in the right direction on this 
subject. 


It seews that Mr. Hubbell and his cam- 
paign committee, in order to treat all the 
employés of the Government alike, and 
withal haal into their treasury the largest 
possible amount of money for election ex- 
penses, did uot overlook the managers, teach- 
ers, and assistants of the Indian training 
school at Carlisle, in Pennsylvania. Their 
blackmailing circular was sent to one army 
officer, ove Indian, fifteen women, and some 
balf a dozen mechanics, all of them in the 
employment of the Government, all of them 
assessed specific sums upon tLeir salaries or 
wages, and all of them informed that the pay- 
meut of these sums “‘ would not be objected to 
in any official quarter.’? The theory of Mr. 
Hubbell seems to be that, if anybody drawsany 
money from the Government fer services 
rendered, whether man, woman, or child, he or 
she is just the person to pay a two per cent. 
assessment on the amount, for the purpose of 
electing Republican members of Congress, 
when the Republican Party beppens to be the 
party in power. The Hon. Jay A. Hubbell 
means business in the matter of raising elec- 
tion funds, and, hence, he makes a clean sweep 
among all the employés of the Government, 
sparing neither age norsex. The Indian train- 
ing sebvol at Carlisle, the women teachers, the 
mechanics, and that one Indian in the public 
service, not one of whom probably ever be- 
fore heard of Mr. Hubbell, now know and 
understand him as the political tax collector 
for the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee.” Two percent. on their salaries or 
wages will just suit his ideas of what they 
ought to pay and what he expects they will 
pay. He bas fixed the exact sum. 





Tue Sun, of this city, refers to the recent 
sale of a Negro in Kentucky into temporary 
slavery, as a punishwent for crime, aud says 
that this is not inconsistent with the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. We doubtthe correctness 
of the Sun’s construction of this amendment, 
which provides as follows: “ Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States cr any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” The Sun assumes that this ex- 
ception applies alike to‘ slavery” avd ‘‘in- 
voluntary servitude.” We do not believe that 
any court of justice would so hold and such 
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“Slavery” and ‘“‘involantary servitude” are 
not synonymes. The two terms are not 
used to express the same fdea. The ex- 
ception made has no relation to “ slavery,” 
by which is meant the chattel system of ow: er- 
ship and consequent control applied to human 
beings, as it formerly existed in the Southern 
States. The exception evidently relates to 
‘involuntary servitude,’’ which is not necessa- 
rily “ slavery ’’ in the sense in which the latter 
term is usedin theamendment. And what the 
Thirteenth Amendment does is net only 'o for- 
bid slavery absolutely, without any exception, 
but aleo to forbid “ involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for erie whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” The 
relation of the exception is to coerced “servi- 
tude,’’ which may or may not be slavery ; and 
this is forbidden except when penal iv ite 
reason. And this prohibition was not intended 
to touch the natural and just control of 
parents over their children or of masters over 
apprentices. 


...-Ap English paper remarks, with some 
truth, that the Salvation Army Is now fn the 
dangerous position a denomination occupies 
when men speak well of it. It is m high favor. 
{t has just been discussed st Lambeth Palace, 
where a proposition was made to “incline the 
whole Army in favor of the Church,” by a rep- 
rerentative conference with the leaders. The 
Spectator applauds the donation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the purchase o! build- 
ings for the Army, and thinks no lurge-minded 
person need besiiate to follow bis example, as 
meny generous Churchmen have done already. 
On the otber band, Lord Shaftesbury, the 
great friend and patron of all relizious benevo- 
lences, sees ‘downright blasphemy’’ in the 
very name of the organization. The danger to 
be apprehended of failure by the Church to 
secure the allegiance of the ** Army’’ is that 
too much ecclesiastical authority will be ex- 
ercised. 

....Senator Ingalls never spoke a truer word 
than when he characterized the River and Har- 
bor Appropriation Bill, pending before the 
Senate, as “ a shame, a scandal, and a disgrace” 
to Congress, should it becomea law. It came 
to the Senate with an appropriation of more 
than seventeen millions of dollars, and the 
Senate bas carried it upto more than twenty 
millions of dollars. “The bill is stuffed full of 
jobbery and, therefore, robbery of the Treasury, 
on the pretense of improving rivers aud har- 
bors, and nobody better knows this than the 
members of Congress who are the actorsin this 
crime against the people. 

...-At the American Philological Associa- 
tion, last week, Prof. F. A. March, whose 
authority In English no one will dispute, read 
a long and witty paper on “‘ First Twoand Two 
First,’ in whicb be took precisely the ground 
taken a short time since by Tae INDEPENDENT, 
and sustaince’ the position by a multitude of 
examples, |: .en from almost every branch of 
literature, the best authors, and every age and 
stage of our modern language. The better 
scholars beth should and may emancipate 
themselves from the needless feiters which 
the pedagogues shackle them witb in youtb. 

....The Republican State Committee of this 
state will meet in this city on the 2nd of August 
to make arrangements for calling a state con- 
vention to nominate candidates for state offices, 
The fact that a governor, to succeed Governor 
Cornell, isto be elected this Fall makes the 
election one of very considerable importance. 
The Republicans can hardly do better than to 
renominate him. He has discharged the 
duties of bis office in a way to deserve and com- 
mand the public respect. 

«eeeThe Evening Dust of thiscity calls atten- 
tlon to the fact that ‘‘the bank-baling Green- 
back-Democratic Fusionists of Maine have a 
pational bank president on their congressiunal 
ticket.” They ougbt, to be consistent, tokeep 
themselves entirely clear of such candidates. 
Anything that has the faiutest smell of a 
pational bank about it ought to provoke alike 
their disgust and indignation, anless they 
themselves are political hypocrites, 

....Stardy old John Bright, who bas been a 
tower of strength to the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment, resigns his position under it, be- 
eause his Quaker conscience will not justi 
fy him in having anything to do with war. He 
is to be honored; but the time does not seem 
to have come yet in the progress of civiliza- 
tion when war can be entirely avoided. The 
{nterveation in Egypt is in the interests of 
civilization and humanity. 

....Ht is a noteworthy fact that the profess- 
fonal candidates for the Presidency almost 
never win the prize of even a nomination, to 
say nothing about an election. Sometimes 
they come very near a nomination, but, fora 
rule, they fail to xet in. Putting one’s seif in 
training for the Presideacy is not a paying 
business. It takes a good deal of time and 
planving, with but little profit. 


.--- The Christian at Work need not anticipate 
much from that asserted manuscript of the 
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Iliad, dating 808 B.C. It has forgotten that 
sotié Months ago, when the story was first re- 
ported and the exposure of its baselessness 
immediately made, we announced the facts to 
our readers, Our neighbor must give up the 
hope that this mawuscript will solve any 
“yexed questions.” 


..--Campello’s newspaper venture hes 
proved a failure. Bishop Harris writes that 
the ex-canon has ** become the victim of Nev- 
ir,” a High Churchman, who misled him, and 
he is vow “‘acipheron the surface of Ital- 
fan movements.”” Now the Catholic press will 
elaim this as a proof of all the slanders 
agaipst him, 


eeeeThe next House of Representatives ic 
certainly a prize worth fichting for, and it 
depends largly upon New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio whether {ft shall be Republican or 
not. The Republicans in these states should 
bring forward their strongest and best meo, 
and then work harmoniously for their election. 


«se While the Adventists believe the war in 
Ezypt to be the result of the failure of the 
anzel of the Revelation to hold the four winds, 
the Christian Instructor professes to see in it 
an indication that God Is grieved at the action 
of the United Presbyterian Ascembly in favor 
of instrumenta) music ip public worsbip. 


..- There is something of comedy in the 
Khédive’s proclamation warning Arabi that, 
if he does not instantly surrender, he will be 
regaried as arebel! As if the overthrow of 
the Khédive’s authority, his virtual imprison- 
ment, and the attempt to assassinate him were 
nothing. 


.... There must be a dreadful dearth of mis- 
sionary news in the office of the Northern 
Christion Advocate, It inserts in its missionary 
department an item which affords it “ apee- 
fally vicious fun in Dog Days.’’ This should be 
a Sirius subject, 


....The- measure of the Sultan’s interest in 
Egypt is this, addressed to the Khédive: 

‘Thou wilt also pay ereat attention to re- 
mitt ng to my imperial treasury every sear 
without delay and in its entirety the fixed trib- 
ute-of 150.000 purses.’ 


++.-[t is not now Arabi the blessed. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth, add_certainly. curing in every case. 
No’ remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for. Co Jolds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





ALLEN’S }.UNG BALSAM 
nas proved itself to be the greatest Medical Remedy 
for healing the Lumgs, purifying the Blood, and re- 
storing the tone of the Liver. It excites the phlegm 
which 1s raised from the Lungs, thereby the Cough, 
Pains, Oppression, Night Sweats, and Difficulty of 
Breathing, all the above symptoms wii) be cured 
and the whole system again restored to health. 
For sale by all Medietne Dealers. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
Cou. Taomas F. Goopz’s advertisement appeals 
directly to an tncreasinely large number of unfortun- 


ate people ip all e +. When th 
w mara 4 serine forthe cure $f rght's Disease . 
rhement tn as Doetefee languaae en thst given the 
Buffalo re ane Water by eratnent . 
William A. Hammond aad Alf 

pT are warranted in placing the 


Petit Waler tins hese before the public 


tore number of earn 60 ing highly curative 
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oertifica: » some of the best 
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bad ee y are ‘situated tn awe County, 
are open for the reception of guests. 





A SUMMER DRIN «. 


reason ¥ hy they shuld not be 7. certainly not. 
- all, In hot ye é. palatahle, ‘healthy ri arink is 
. a deat, after cold. water. 
Dr. Cats: which combines beth and can 
ped ay by any one, ‘See advertisement for full par- 





MOSELEY’S CABINET CREAMERY, 

men" factured by the MOsELEY & StopparpD M'r’s Co., 

of Pouliney, Vt., is now in general use in all of the 
tes Union, and 


in to our 
erxtendea know is giving great: a atintacdton 
wherever used. Different wascoare made, from th 
one 


greater amount 

from the frame quantity of 

bey 5 eo a ee uniform‘ty in the butter. so much 
a 


obta'ned fr it. 
ae are hen dondie bite fed are reasonable tn 
By a‘dressing Moselev & Stoddard M’f'g Co., descrip- 
tive ci lars can be d 








COLORADO EXCURSIONS. 


COLORADO KOUND TRIP TOURIST TICKETS at 
greatly reduced rates -via. C.. B., and Q. BR. R.. new 
Chicago and Denver Through Line, geod during Sum- 
mer hs and National Mining and Industrial Fx- 
pesition, in September, are now on sale, and full par- 
ticulars as to trafie andl ratés can be obtained from 
pr fet ee es the United States or Can- 





A WO ‘VOTE | 
will always be cast for “Champlin’s Liquid Peart” 
ater she bur onve used It, becatisé she will find it en- 
trely free from all egos ingredients and of sur- 
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hundred books, if desired. and are very moderate in 
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______ BUSINESS NOTICES, 
FOR SA LE.“ adjoining se oie 


Stock, will, and fixt: ~~ General mercha 
Capital rea 


poured ae eae OND 3 NBS OFiando, Fin parener 
PULLMAN 


POCKET DRESSING CASE, 


Patented Aug, 





These Cases, for sale by first-class Gents’ Furnishing 


Trux, and Nat 
ov. . 00.—sole ther Cace.—Com lete with 
it lair Brush, Best uulity Tooth and Nail Brushes, 
and Comb. Price, #410. 
ant o. 512, with addition to above, Patent Ripe 
Shaving Brush. Patent Nickel for and in- 
cluding Shaving Soap, and Loop for Razor. Price, 
— 
eo. wih) » in addition to No, 500, contains Mirror, 
non "pe tionin Outht, Nail po Raees Ears n, Glove 
Buttoner, and Sciss ts. Price, each, 86 
If not found at pzeue dealer's, sent by maf, prepaid, 
on receipt of pries 
17 See that the name “ Pullman” ts on the case. 


Western Leather Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
76 and 78 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE as GOUTY DIATHESIS, 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond of ft New York. Surgeon-Ge 
eral United States Army (retired), Professor of Dis. 
oante “ ly d and Nervous System tn the Univers- 
w York, ete.: 
% LT have for some time made = of the Buffalo Lithig 
lect 








Water in oom 2 affections nervous system. 
complicated with Bright's disease of the neyé or 
witha Ph ony fhe resulte have been emi 
nently satisfacto Lithia has for many years been a 


favorite remedy with me in like cases; but the Buffa 
lo Water certainly acts better than any extemporane 
= eojetion ef ‘he Lit ~ 3 cas is, moreover, 
tter borne by the s 
Dr. A alfred L. Loomis, 0 of New York, Professor of In 
ay c— Bradt. C4 Medicine Medical De ad 
Baile versity © Visiting Physdetan 
llevue Hospital, Consulting o Physician Cc ty Hos- 
tal, New York 
ue Wate 1 Ane tn AA, of nvomie 1 
4 
RIT H GOUTY and RHEU- 


TIS,* ng in 
t the most M. ED BENEFIT. 
Bute tnd RHRUMATIC AFFECTIONS 1 re. 


af 


INT : 
state of the kictnevs, nt desi guated 
by the above name. reprerents t hird stage ore what 
is known by authors as BRIGHT’S DISEASE and is 
to be the final result of diffuse Nephritis.”— 
a ey w for guests. Water,in cares of 
now open fo’ 
one, doses ball eaiyen bottles, $5 per case at the 


iortags pamphlet sent to any address. 
Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRI Vitowra. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


A Desirable Summer Drink! 
Made from articles of a superior quality, tacluding 
DANDELION, SARSAPARILLA, SPIKENARD, WINTERGREES, 
and CHECKEBERRY. 

A Package contains a sufficient gugutity 
te make five gallons, at the low pric 
25 CENTS PER PACKAGE. 
Bent by mal for ic. in stamps. Four packages, 


61,09, = ar mal the Best Drixx of the the 
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LeBOSQUET 
BROS, 





APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Sénd for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEZBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 
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all other forms of qaies 
for — Sam wie wieen seat 50 pills in a box. 
pa he 50 cents; 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
tr FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 24 


THE NATIONAL at pale CHARTER 
BILL. 





Tue bill for the extension of the charters 
of the national banks, as agreed upon by the 
Conference Committee and passed by the 
two houses of Congress, consists of fourteen 
sections. The first seven of these sections 
contain the provisions that relate to the ex- 
teasion of bank charters for a period of 
twenty years. The last section of the seven 
provides that national banks, whose corpor- 
ate existence has expired or sla!] hereafter 
expire, and which do not avail themselves 
of this act for extending their charters, 
shall go into liquidation in the manner 
directed in sections 5,221 and 5,222 of the 
Revised Statues of the United States when 
the sharebolders owning two-tLirds of the 
stock so determine. This is all of the act 
that properly relates to the subject of 
charter extension. 

The other provisions of the act are tacked 
on as amendments or modifications of the 
existing national banking law and have 
nothing to do with the primary object of 
the bill and-might just as well have been 
tucked on to any other bill. 

One of these amendments permits na- 
tional banks having a capital of $150,000 or 
less to reduce their deposit of bonds with 
the Government for the security of their 
potes to one fourth of their capiial stock, 
and proportionately reduce their circala- 
tion, as alrendy provided by law. Another 
amendment provides that not more than 
$3,000,000 in lawful money shal! be de 
posited in any calendar month for the pur- 
pose of reducing the notes of national 
banks. The tenth section provides for av 
increase of circulating notes, by the de- 
posit of Government bonds, on the part of 
any bank that may desire to increase its 
circulation. 

The eleventh section of the bill is sub- 
stantially Senator Sherman’s three-per- 
cent, bond scheme. It authorizes the Sec 
retary of the Treasury to issue 3-per-cent. 
bonds in exchange for any of tbe outstand- 
ing 8}-per-cent. bonds, payable nt the pleas. 
nre of the United States, with the provision 
that these bonds shall not be called in and 
paid so long as any bonds of the United 
States bearing a higher rate of interest than 
8 per cent. and redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government shall be outstanding 
and uncalled. This section has two ob 
jects. One is to chenpen the rate of interest 
paid by the Government, and the other is to 
supply a bond that may be used for banking 
purposes longer than the 8}-per-cents., 
which are heing rapidly paid off, The lat- 
ter of these objects would be secured only 
temporerily, since the time is not distant 
when these 3-per-cents. will also be paid, 
and no bonds left outstunding except thé 4 
and 4}-per-cents. The section is but a 
temporary measure, at the best, and to it in 
this character we see no objection. 

The twelfth sectioa contains a good 
idea in authorizing the Secretary ot the 
Treasury to issue gold certificates in ex 
change for the deposit of an equal amount 
of gold coin to be held inthe Treasury for 
the redemption of these certificates on de- 
mand. It contains fooliah legislation in 
forbidding any national bank to be a mem- 
ber of any clearing-house in which silver 
certificates are not receivable in the setile- 
ment of cleariog-house balances. On this 
subject Congress had better mind its own 
business, and leave the national banks to 
settle their own relations to clearing-houses 
and pay their balances ic their own way. 
Congress cannot hy legislation make water 
run up-bill, and it cannot give to silver 
certificates a commercial value which they 
do pot possess. or force banks to use them 
in settling their balances. 

The thirteenth section is designed to aid 
the existing. law, which forbids the national 
banks to certify checks for their custom- 
ers except when these customers have on 
deposit with the banks funds equal to the 
amount of the checks so certified. It makes 
the act of overcertifieation on the part of 
uny officer, clerk, or agent of a national 
bank a misdemeanor, punishable, on con- 
viction thereof, by a fine of not more than 
five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or by both, in 





the discretion of the court. The object of 


the section is to correct a bad practice on 
the part of some banks. The bank that 
certifies a check without an = adequate 
deposit practically makes a loan of its 
credit for the time being, with no security; 
and this, certainly, is not good banking and 
is contrary to the very idea of a check, 
which is simply a draft against deposits. 
Such a practice ought to be broken up and 
we are glad that Congress bas added force 
to the existing law on this subject. 





NEW YORE CITY NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Tue officers of the national banks of 
this city are known in all financial 
circles as being wise, prudent, con- 
servative, and eminently able men in 
their special calling. The ability to mun- 
age money in activity so that neither the 
principal nor interest shall be Jost is much 
rarer among men than we suppose, This 
ability, us shown by our city bank officials, 
is generally recognized, and one result is 
that the holders of our city bank stocks are 
not confined to the city, but are scattered 
all through the country. We know thetthe 
quarterly statements published by us ure 
eagerly read and comparisons made with 
previous ones, so that a holder of city bank 
stock living 3,000 miles away is contivually 
posted. We presenta summary of a few 
of the leading items of the reports published 
in this paper: 


PHENLS. 
Resources.......... woecso-cccecoeese $9 647 568 
GRBTIRESIIEEE. cc ccccccccccs-cocccece 1,009.00 
BUPPIES. .....ccccccccccccccccccceses 178.199 
Undivided profits. ..........+...06+ 66,425 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
ROSOUTCEE... .....+00eee0e8 eeeccece +» 66,081 807 
Capital stock....sssccscseees eoeesee 1,070,900 
Surplus........ cecerccerccccccoccecs 121.100 
Undivided provits.......ccccceseee 65,883. 

METROPOLITAN. 


Resources ...........+ eocecsedecsoes $24,443.119 














ROBOUTCOS........00eeseeereees soeeee 61,545,879 
Capital stock, .......-.sseeeeereees 150,000 
Surplus... ....,..- ebsdoccebebotocs 85,000 
Undivided profite panesepes eecces » 24,120 
BOWERY. 
REBOUTCES. . 2.0005 cercececseeceecees $2,578,516 
Capital stOck.........606.cceeeeeees 25,000 
BUrplus. ...... ce ecccceccreeencseens 1Mm00 
Undivided profits. ............++0 67,894 
MARINE. 
ROROUTCES, .... 6.2 -escececeeereceees 95,40°8.882 
Capital Stock. ..........sceeeeveves 400,000 
BRS. bovccrccsccdeccccsee reccce 100,’ 60 
Undivided profite..........++ oooge 83,724 
CONTINENTAL. 
$14.995,96 
1,090,000 
200,000 
116,588 
oe AND TRADERS’. 
«+ $20,731.028 
1.5° 000 
1,764,482 
486,158 
BANK OF NEW YORE. 
ROGOUTCEG.....ceeccene ceveeeceeese $26,468,254 
Capital 8t0OK.....cccccceceeseseees 2,000,000 
Burplas........ s--seeesencersereees eon enn 
Undivided profits. Scetosedcorersces 198,317 
SEVENTH WARD. 
Resourees.........+000+000 $1,552,007 
Capital stock.. eeeercece coccescones 800,000 
Burplus........--+0+00+ eocesseccese 41,800 
Undivided profits............606-+ 17,588 
MECHANICS’, 
ROSOUTCES ... «ss eede-ceeeeeeeeeees $13,720,560 
Capital stock.............+ eocesess 2,000,000 
SUPPLUS.......-.eccccccerercececerss 409,000 
Undivided profits.. .........6:.0+ 702,381 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE. 
Resources...... Seovecccoees eocesees 28,880 
Capital stock...... poececcvococeoce 800,000 
Surplus........... 60.000 
Undivided profits 61,24" 
Resources. ..... $9,187,283 
Capital stock 1,000,000 
Surplus,.......+-+- 160.000 
Undivided profits 94,665 
Capital StOCK.......-ccccesereeeses 3,2 0,000 
Surplus,......--.++« wocceaces socepes 640,000 
Tndtvided provits......scesr-ses- 448,198 
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ome 
CENTRAL. 

Ee ea $15,204,418 
Capital stock. ........60. cccceseese 2,000,000 
GIIOER. «-ccccespocctccocccccesduscs 265.000 
Undivided profits... ....0....000+s 301,565 

THIRD 
SOSBEBGES. cccccccccccccccqecccees $8,719,076 
I Ge concocaccarsdicacoos 1,000,000 
ic 6 cctvesccviccs*cocteoeess 200,000 
Undivided profits 142,733 


BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS'. 


PREIS UIGEDs « occcccoccesence . $2,496,500 
GRE GORE a oc o cvgccccccccceccces 300,000 
BENG. 2 6 cecccccesvsneeccescoecors 150,000 
Undivided profits 62,148 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’. 


ROSOUFCES.... 2200000 coccccccees $5,019,646 
Capital stock ........ccccccccccenes 600,000 
Surplus ee posse dscene 400,000 
Undivided profits... 68,784 
PARK. 
BROMIOOD,. 2 vv cccvncescceévcceseee $27,388.43 
Capital Stoo®........ccsccccccsess 2,000,000 
GIBB ic cocccs sencevocegnncntecces 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 151,610 
MARKET. 
HOROUTCOB, . 0. e cei cee eee ceweeeeees $4,200,829 
Capttal stock ........ccccececeeseee 500,000 
NO ni cosptnceceuvespecepoonssan 800,000 
Undivided profits........ .. ...+. 82,7 
CHASE, 
BEB SNTISNBs cc cvccccccecocccccccseces $6,785,278 
Capital stock ...........ccccceseees 800,000 
Surplus........ coccceoes 20,000 
Undivided profits, peedeeenes saceee 21,951 
- a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 
Bustness has resumed its usunl activity 
in financial circles during the past weck, 
with loanable funds in plenty to meet all the 


requirements of borrowers and no percept- 
ible change in the rates demanded. The 
rate op call has varied between 24 and 44 per 


cent. on pledge of stock collateral and 2 to 
24 per cent. on Government bonds. The 
trunsactions at the higher figures were only 
secured in exceptional cases, where the cir 
cumstauces were controlled by manipula- 
tion. Some indisposition was mapifested 
op the part of loaners to make long-time 
loans, except where full rates were secured, 
owing tothe lack of confidence as to what 
the future of the market may be. Prime 
mercantile paper suld from 44 to 54 per 
cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market continues quiet, though firm for the 
extended issues. Extended 58 advanced 
4 and extended 6s 4, while 4s declined 3 per 


cent, The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 
Bia. Ask'd.| Bid, don’ 4. 

64,"81,con.at 544 101 — |Currency 68,'95.130 
6a, 'B1,con.at S44 100% 102% Currency 6s, ‘06 130 peed 
dies. 1401, reg...114 114% Currency 68,'97.180 - 

4468, 189).coup.114 11454 Currency 4s, '08.150 -- 
4s, 1007, reg. jl 119 |Currency 6s, ‘99.130 - 


4s, 1907, coup....11 110 | 

There is some comment in the Treasury 
Department over the section of the Bank 
Charter Extension Bill providing for the 
issue of 8-per-cent. bonds, because of their 
exemption from “‘ all taxation by or under 
state authority” only. Heretofore such 
bonds have been exempt from taxation of 
every character, national, state, or munpici- 
pal. The question is raised whether the 
new bonds will not be subject to local or 
municipal taxntion. The doubt, however, 
is fully settled by section 8701 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which is as follows: 

** All stocks, bonds, Treasury notes, and 
other obligations of the United States shall 
be exempt by or under state or municipal 
or local authority.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
a circular to all holders of 84-per-cent. 
**continued bonds,” giving instructions as 
to the manner of their exchange for 3-per- 
cent. bonds (authorized by the Bank Char- 
ter Act). Blanks can be obtained upon 
application to the Treasury Department. 

Gotp aNnD Stutver.—The imports of 
gold and silver at the port of New York 
for the past week amounted to $16,609, 
which, with the amounts previously re- 
ported, makes a total of $2,025,699 since 
January first. The exports for the same 
periods were $225,000 and $36,372,134 re- 
spectively. 

ForEIGN ExcHaNnce.—The market for 
foreign exchange was somewhat strength- 
ened by tbe situation abroad, which created 
a large and sudden demand for sight bills 
and cables for remittances against sales of 
American securities here for foreign ac- 
count, The nominal asking quotation for 
demand was marked up cent, to $4.89, 
while that for 60-day bills remains at $4.86. 
The concessions upon sctual business have 
decreased to } cent and 4 cent from posted 
figures. 

Banx STaTEMENT.—The statemiént of the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Associated Banks, as issued from tbe Clear- 
ing-house last week, was again a very favor- 
able statement, It shows a gain in specie of 
$1,645,700 and In legal tenders of $1,429,- 
600, an increase in deposits of $3,274,700, a 
contraction in loans of $1,873,700, and a 
decrease in circulation of $204,500. The 
movement for the week results in a gain io 
surplus reserve of $2,256,625 and the banks 
now hold $10,559,950 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposite. 
New York. .§10,447,000 $2,780,000 $765,000 §11.448,000 


Manhattan. 8,764,300 2,600,800 405.100 11,200.700 
Merchants’. 7,823,400 1,220,500 923,800 7,264,700 
Mechanics’. 8,101,800 1,171,100 1,164,100 7,680,900 
Union....... 4.374.300 460.000 673.700 98,641,000 
America 8,778,300 2,405,000 681.000 7,461,500 
Phenix..... 8,056,000 960,000 70,000 8.081,000 
CY... e000 6,008,706 8,763,800 437,000 8,709,800 
Trad’smen'’s 2,848.3)0 290,200 71.600 1,508,000 
Fulton...... 1,588.100 874.900 182,200 1,295,900 
Chemical... 14,014,800 4,276,900 800,600 16,183,800 
Mer. Exch.. 8,588.300 611.700 368,500 8,369,400 
GaliatinNa. 4.389.100 398,890 196,700 2,312,300 
R'tch &Dro. 1,681,900 289.900 110.500 1,581,000 
M'chs.&Tra. 980,000 160,000 144,000 1,024,000 
Greenwich. 1,022,600 82,000 166,400 1,001,900 
Lea. Manuf. 3,074,900 474,600 179,800 2,404,000 
Sev'nthW'd 097.000 202,000 66,600 1.017.600 
Bt'teofN.¥. 8.684.900 781.400 231,600 38,353,200 
Amer. Ex... 12,871,000 1,279,000 1,808,000 10,827,000 
Commerce.. 15,971,700 4,789,200 666.500 12,270,700 
Broadway... 6.957,200 1.071.200 229.600 4,892,400 
Mercantile. 6,550.500 1,007,500 710.500  6,522.600 
Pacific...... 2.078.000 436,200 217,000 2,444,700 
Republic... 5.416.800 863.700 187.400 2,501,500 
Chatham.... 3,354,400 633.200 806.200 3,599,000 
People’s... 1,348,000 254,600 180,800 1,824,800 
North Am.. 2,517,600 326.000 188.000 2.495.900 
flanover... 8,429,000 999,000 985.500 8 285,900 
Irving...... 8,293,000 363.309 351.000 8.073.500 
Metropoll'’n 198.226.9000 8.657.000 250.000 11 326.000 
Citizens’... 2,089,100 280,600 249,600 %,200.600 
Naseau..... 2.645.800 83,600 164.600 2.999.800 
Market 2,918,600 473.500 91.100 + =2.448.700 
@t. Nicholas 2.510.100 878.300 89.700 1,984,700 
Bhoe & Lea. 8,167,000 581,000 215.000 98,060,000 
Corn Exch. 4,413,200 807,600 193.000 93,711,800 
Continenta! 6,205,800 1,218,800 247,700 6,976,400 
Ortental 2, 184.200 20.200 408.100 2,089,200 
Marine..... 3.852.000 757.000 224.000  8,908.400 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,195,000 5,379.100 462.100 21.488.100 
Park........ 17,814,500 8,477,800 1,962,200 21,429,200 
Wall St. Nat. 1,858,300 335,800 80,500 1,912.800 
North River 1,237,600 20.500 270.800 1,271.300 
East River.. 1,185,900 124,000 128,000 1,085,000 
Fourth Na.. 17,609,600 8.443.300 985.900 17,825.200 
Cent.Na.... 8,120,000 1,448,000 1.266.000 9.172.000 
Second Na.. 8.271.000 840,000 683.900 8,942.000 
Niath Na... 6.115.900 046,500 719,800 6,214,900 
First Na.... 14,333.000 8,675,700 708,000 16,089,000 
Third Na 5,506.400 1,088,000 690,800 5,924,800 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,435,300 101,300 199,000 1,104,200 
Bowory..... 1,803,600 191,000 227,000 1,654,900 
N.Y.Co..... 1,660,200 18.9290 487,900 1,957,100 
Ger. Am 2,600,600 882,700 105,100 2,381,800 
Chase Na 4,774,200 1,186,700 462.400 5,590,000 
Filth ay 1,975,900 8A5,600 600) «=—-2,.019.4°0 
Germans Ex. 1,496,600 56.000 148.200 1.74450 
Germania... 1,498,400 Le 210.600 1,487.7 
". 8. Nat. 4,240 000 719.4 182,490 3 4,214,800 
Lincoln Nat. 926,300 147, $00 94.400 916.: 





Totais.. SS ae eee 


Dee. Ine. 
Comparisons .@1,§73. 70081 ,64! 5,700 $1, Fey 29,600 $8, 274,700 


Clear ings. week ending. July ‘Bth...... $542.40 1,522 31 
ly 16tb...... 800,274°752 65 

Balances, week ending Tuly Sth naseees RB, 208.497 50 
July 15th...... 80, 26 


The Comptroller of the Currency bas 
authorized the extension of the corporate 
existence of the First National Bank of 
Findlay, O.. for twenty years, or until 
July 14th, 1902. This is the first bank whose 
charter has been extended under the new 
act. 

The Comptroller has also authorized the 
Farmers’ National Bank of Franklinville, 
N.J., to commence business, with a capital 
of $52, 000, upon a deposit of $20,000 of 
United States bonds. ‘This bank is the first 
bank organized since the passage of the new 
act and avails itself of the provisions of 
section 8, which authorizes hanks to be or- 
ganized with a capital of $150,000 or less 
upon the depositof not less than one-fourth 
of the amount of their capital in United 
States bonds. Under previous laws this 
bank would have been required to deposit 
not less than $30,000 in bonds, 

Under the provisions of the recent Bank 
Charter Bill it will be necessary to issue 
new circulating notes to all the banks whose 
charters expire, and to callin for cancella- 
tion the ones now outstanding. Comptroller 
Knox bas already decided upon the form 
and character of the new notes. The $5 
notes are to have a vignette of the late 
President Garfield, executed in the encrav- 
er's best style. The scene onthe back of 
the old notes, representing the landing of 
Columbus, will not apnear on the new 
notes; but, instead, some finely-shaded lathe 
work and in the center the charter number 
of each particular hank. On the border of 
the face of the note, instead of number or 
letiers to designate the denomination of the 
note, there will be the charter number of 
the bank, so that, if any part of the note is 
torn or separated, tbe smaller plece can be 
identified bv the charter number. 

Bank Strocks.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bia. Asked. 
MeTICA........00° 154 — |Market........... 1 =~ 
‘ommerce,, “ol Mecn’s & Trad’rs 98 — 

German-Am’r'n.. 0 — |Naassan........... 10h 
Hanover. . ..188 = [New York........ 4ClUC 
American Ex...127 — {Ninth National..122 — 
Corn Exchange. 172 «= |No Fe ee no — 
Fourth Nation’L122 — Se so -— 
we ray zee ° 7-4 — |Tredesmen’s.....108 ws 
ather Man’t... > PPAR... crccccrcece =. 
peg RR SR to — 
@..ciscscusd4O — |Uni. States Nat..— 150 





Stock Marxet.—A growing confidence 
marked the dealings on the Stock Exehange 
throughout the t week aud all the tend- 
eucies steadily led the way toward higher 
prices. The general public, or “‘outsid- 
ers,” a8 they are designated on “ ’Change,” 
partook of the same feelings and lost no 
opportunity to place their July interest and 
dividends to the best advantage. The 
possibilities of a European war and the 
continued favorable reports from the crop- 
growing regions also influenced the market 
iv the direction of an advance. The heavy 
dealings of the outside buying interest was 
evidently a surprise to the professionals, 
who sold freely at each early advance and 
toward the close were apparently covering 
at the higher figures. The cliques who 
control the various fancies improved the 
opportunity to move up their several spe- 
cialties, and many rumors were circulated 
favoring their advance, which failed to be 
authenticated or founded upon a substan- 
tial basis. The market closed strong. The 
sales for the week amounted to 2,518,015 
shares. 

Drvipends.—The American Exchange 
Fire Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Seventh Ward National Bank has re- 
moved to new and commodious apartments 
at 184 Broadway. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of six 
per cent., payable on demand. 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 
< Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 











' Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average monthly balances of $1 ,coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
eon 





ial attention given to orders by Mail 
an ‘elegraph from Hanks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


g Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established..........:.....+: 11/1857. 
REAL ESTATE 200687 AND SOLD ON 


COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 333,030 


and _  remit- 











LOANS on Vine Restenee St a term of years 


PER CENT. NET. 
First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 
EIGHT YEARS in the business. Over $100,000 ppreptes 
terest pai 





during last year. Every dollar of in id. 

mi: — 
and East and West. all 
are pleaased with my investments and oO 
doing business. Mortgage coupon n 
janea by ise each your and for warden to. you vans 

year ou, or 
safe as U. S. bonds 





e m’ Send 
Boston, pagel ce my reer. and 
given on 8) 
letter. Address Ep. GATES. ” rests 
Presiden d F 


t Merchants’ Bank, Gran Dakota. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


5-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE 1029. 
Price, 99% rer Cent. and Interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & Co., 
31 Nassau Street. 








(July 20, 1889. 


@tLLins, Boupen SJennns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New Yow 


and Individuals received. 
Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 








Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing busivess will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


stn & inyyernans SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 





CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road ( amgentes having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotist 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and C 4 and for Railroad Companies 
and other © abuor 
oon uct "TE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
f Railroad Companies and Vy a 
ens, whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Civentoss and other information furnished on ap 


pcan SOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 6. NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


No Risk; "<” Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Pinanclal Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 
United States Covenr- 





ment mappa A Co., 
Inco ted 23d, 1882, under the Jaws wot State 
of New Jersey. Capital 
RES $10 EACH AkD NO. ooosux. 
For transporting by s and steamboat 
. Express, and U. 8. over Post Routes in the 
rited States and Territories and to do a general 
Contractin Business with the Executive part- 
mane of the United States Government. 
ry. +. ited ntity of the Stock of the above Com 
for eal oe por. For as us and other in- 
ormation nounite letter to 
‘OF COMPANY, 
seer No » hth = Mills Duiiding. 35 Wall 
reet, New York City. 


Subscriptions = "received at the Office of the 
MUTUAL TRUST CO., 115 Broadway. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


01 4 other valuables will find Fthe'same, 
the convenient a of . subject 0 = 
to their personal access and control, 


SHFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 8ST. PAU1/8 CHURCH. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 

For full particulars Inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY &CO., 
98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JARVIS. CONKLIN & 00. 


K. 
wnt ed MORTGAGE Loans 
roved farms 1 e best 
upon imp 5 . 
panko 
am ee 
lar lost. Savini and private 


dividual + wapt SAFE and PROFITABLE invest- 
y 
este wrt ite for circu.ar and full information. 

















Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


wil) do well to write How —- lee the old Banking 

HOW ES s COMPANY, 
ipl wAanl ee OWES Rew One 

a general — Commissions 

at4 (per cent., payabte 


sJARM MORTGAGE Co, 


‘Se mars — 
beimarket. FIRS 


of maturity in New York. 


Foe Circular referevom 





womnexer 


jy 





ag TS 


F.M Pere) Rais gies 
Gitkert; Wee ee Gant ded 








[July 20, 1882. 












LINCOLN SAFE oo COMPANY. 
EW York, July tith, 1882. 


Ata meeting of the of the sigckholders of the LINCOLN 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY of the City of : New York, 
—_ this —L- the following * were elected Trustees for 


0 ast JAM TAMES. JOHN W. PER. 
Fagus TVOORD. JOHN F. “PLUMMER, 
wm. RACE M. C, D. BORDEN. 
FRED'K KUHNE SEWARD WEBB, 


James and 
re-elected 


THOMAS L. JA 
ALF'D VAN SANTVOORD. 
W. R. GRACE. 
JOHN Af HARPER. 
FRED'K KUHNE. 
FRED’ 3 w. ba sayin ore 

BUILDING COMM 
gznee VAN SANTVOORD. 

R. GRACE. 
Ww SkWARD WEBB. 

THOMAS L. JAMES, President. 















Rea cus SQeDITION OF THE 
NATION. KN ew York City, at the 
clode of business, J ~ +R. 
RESOURCES 

-815,958,496 738 

Overdrafts 6,983 03 

U.8. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 00 

U. 8. bonds to secure deposits..... 260,000 00 

U. 8. bonds on id. 71,000 00 

1,500,743 833 

Due from other national 1,426,815 36 
Due from state and private banks and 

eskencncecense 24,329 65 

ny T0000 00 

Other real estate 180,675 42 

miums ° 5.074 62 

Checks an 183,208 838 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. - 2,568,726 95 

| — —< oth 9,448 00 

onal oe nickels, and cents. 339 13 

ines WORN GMED. ncccercse. cocconcapecoces 343,365 00 

Gold C wag housecertificates. 2,129,000 00 

GERVGP SIE. cccovce cogcvecsancccces 8,715 68 

Silver Treasury certificates..... 180,000 00 

ID in cnnbenev as -e000 cesecsee 1,724,275 00 

(6 emption fund He RS > 2,250 
per cent. of cire ion) 5 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer. 15,000 00 













00C 
Divide . 756 
Individual ‘Sepneits subject to check.. > 10,874,522 49 
Demand oqeesestes of deposit....... cove 203,765 60 
Certified ¢ Sicsctnad:- péaenbnianen 704, 
Deposits U. 8. disbursing officers. 
Due to other national banks.............. 


Due to state and private banks and 
nkers. ee ese 








in iiidsnintinieaicisniliinsiineiniinen meted $27,333, 
I, E.K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, N. Y. City, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my socom and 


belief. 
E. K. WRIG ashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, tae Kitty day of 
July, 1882, Gro. 8. Hickox, 
Potery Ee Public, N. ¥. County. 
Attest: W. VAN VOORHIS, 


B. 
—-L L. BUCKLEY, t Directors. 
GEO. H. POTTS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 


E 
BANK, of the City of 


MECHANICS’ NATIONA 
ew York, the close of business on the ist day of 
July, 1883 : 





Diner stock bo ds, and — ; “00 00 
re nds,and mortgages . x 
Due from other national banks... 880,198 65 
Due from a and private banks and 

106,674 39 





175,000 00 
6 ow o1— 
nses and taxes paid.. 
C4 cash items...... 
-house.. 




















LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
8 ~~ fund.. 
= ivided profits. 
vidends u: 





Pos! 

Certified checks.. 
Due to other nation 
Due to 


onal Bank, of the City of New York, do sol 

affirm that the fae pu statement is true, to thet best 
ml Branca to Me Decribed ex. this 12 

rm and su ‘ore me, 12th day 
— —, tary Public, Ki 4 rand N.Y, 

otary Pa cs ‘0. an 

Correct.—Attest : CHAS. H. ISHAM ban 

Hest ey i NEaaiTE, f Directors. 


a 





EPORT OF TH 
Rees BUTC Ne AD PROVES Baul 
‘ew York, oe ae eee of New York, at the close 

















058,671 85 
362 72 
300,000 00 
300,000 00 
18,400 00 
rer 
80,000 60 
28,060 24 
118,216 $1 
11,935 00 
898 80 
poe y SP 
(6 per cent. of circula 
a eee 
Capteal stock paid in . 
Surplus jus fund pa 
Une ts. 
ational bank-notes outstandin; 
Div idends un 
individual sites 
Demand certificates of 
Certi: e 
Due to 





Total 
OrarE oF N 


the abovenamed 
bank, do r that the ae is 


solem 
true, to the best of my Knowledge 
Sworn to and subscribed bef. 
July, 1883. 


. = CHASE, Cashier. 











and * 
Real catate, . furniture, and Axtures....... 


Current ex 
Checks an 
Exc 














- 


State of 


xes paid.. 
a 











PORPITION ot. one 


New York, at the 


338.8 


8 
|saszeuenes sls ssssensunesse: 


3 


88.32 8 
Sis2c8 


seeeee 


(5 per cent. of circulation), oases 24,000 
Totall.....ccccccccccese. seseceees 65,010,645 
Capital stock paid in. BILIT 600,000 
Surp jus fund.......... 400,000 
Undivided profits...............+« 68,784 
v 1 bank-notes outstanding 464,000 
Dividends unpald..............sss.++0e* 20,022 
individual de oe | eh | to checic:: 1,788,512 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 12,972 
Certified checks.............+++++ 461,383 
Due to other national banks. . 774,281 
Due to state banks and bankers 425,680 04 
Total .. Coveccccccccocccescoosesee 019, 06 
Stare oF New ¥. gam, Countt or NEw Toor ne 4b 6 
D. L. HOLDEN hier of the abovenamed bank. 


solemnly swear "that the above statement is 
S the best of my Enowlodgeend belief. 


HOL) 
Subscribed and sworn to before 


July, 1882. 


Notary 
Certificate oot ne New York Go pComnty. 
Correct.—Attes' pa 


DEN, Cashier. 
this llth abe 
Public, Kings’ Co. 


ACRUCICER, | { Director 





eroRT OF THE 








Cashier's a outstandi’g. 
Due to other national banks. 2,958,927 1 
Due to state b’ks and b’kers. 1,520,560 08~7,101 191,931 18 


ILLIA 


Other stocks, bonds, and mort; 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtu 
— expenses and’ — a paid... 


Due fr'm state b 


ANTILE NATIONAL 


to secure circulation.. 


sees 





1 4 
at for Clearing-house. 874 4.9) 
Due from fee J ‘national b’ks. 109.465 
ks and b’kers. 11,108 o-2, 685,409 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(Sper cent. of circulation), .............++ 


Total,.....cecees 
LIA TIES. 
Capital gots EAR o09: ove -- 61, 000,000 





62.5) 





ONDITION OF THE 


BANK, at 


ork oy State of New York, at the close of bust- 
Suly 1 Ist, 


++ -$5,836,332 10 
. - ,018 60 
00 


‘g0:000 90 


. «-$2,401,006 99 
sic 1,687 74 


56 
74 3 


$9,187,882 89 
K, 88.: 


OR 
PST JOHN, Cashier of the abovenamed 


do solemnly swear that the ere | poapeunens is 


mS, 
true, to the best of my sg ty and be 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this our 
F. A. K. Bara: 
 SORDER N. ¥. County. 


T. KNEELAND, , Directors. 
ENT, 


July, 1882. 


Correct.—Attest: Res AS. r. 


ENRY 
GEORGE H. SARG 


lef. 
JOHN, Cashter. 





REST. OF THE Connex OF THE 


YORK NATIONAL EXCH 


GE BANK, at 


New York, in the — ) of New York a the close of 
business July 1s st, 1 















= 
g 
rts 
88 


8. reulatio 800,000 00 
Other a Se bonds. an 8,900 00 
from other national 185,851 86 
fee } aan state ye 25,296 20 
al estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 60,000 00 
Current ¢ and daccsede 13,542 71 
Checks and other cash items...... 51.604 42 
Exchanges for A ee house. . 167,088 86 
See Gir GT WEE... occccccsaesenscaces 8,441 00 
1,251 20 
182,147 50 
20 101,786 00 
Hedemption fund with Treas 5 

per cent. of circulation)................ ° 13,500 00 
Siicctenscscnbtieesinsainnssnces «+ $2,126,829 56 
Capital stock SOT... eopvanen $300,000 00 

Ca 8 in eocecee i 
ay cay Si intncanses 60,000 00 
Undivided profits............s...+++ 51,242 88 
National a notes outstanding 266,360 00 
Dividends unpaid................ 528 50 
Individual al deponits subject toc 1,229,616 33 
tes of deposit. 00 
90 
00 
ag 





STaTE OF New Yorn. Coury or 


oe 
named bank, 4: 
ment is true, to: the best of my 7 know 
B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 
bscribed and sworn to before me. this 11th day of 


oan. 1882. 


iF NEw 
solemnly sw 





Yor«, 
OUTCALT, Cashier of ‘the. above- 
ear that 


above state- 
and belief. 


M. AXDRUS, 
Public, New York Co. 


Cortect.—Attest: WM. “e 


D. B. 


ALEX. T. VAN ives, Directors. 
HALSTEAD, 





Rams OF THE 


THE 


























SEVENTH WARD 












ONDITION OF 
ATIONAL BANK, at 





. 


Hl 


1, 


a 


New York, inthe State of New York, at the close of 
business July ist, : 
jU RCES. 

Loans one discounts.......... G0 edecce seece 
QUETETOEIBI, 000 ebiccccsscccocogece 3 
a ee 

er 6 and m eece 
Due from banks......... " 71,666 47 
pea os estate, > and fixtures...... a $ 
Checks aud other cash treme. 26.608 47 
Exchanges for &- L— 97,187 12 
of banks.......... 7,768 00 
748 28 
255,700 20 
70,865 00 
2,250 00 
$1,552,906 54 
,000 00 
300 oe 
46 
00 
00 
42 
21 
oo 
00 
36 











8 
53 





enamed 
‘0 solemnly ear that tne above statement is 
true, to the best of ny knowied and belief. 


Dew G 


GRADY, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me, this 11th day of 
‘WOOD, 
Pubite, New York County, 


eee 


attest: & 


HALL, 








oa: 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
ee a 


—_— York, at the close of 





592 # 
16,414 
12,590 20 
848,587 69 
21,830 00 
26 88 
Porat tend ieb4s 00 
er 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)....... eceseses 4,500 00 
Dates occ ddhe scenes ccocccscccstcccosccesoces $6,785,278 48 
.000 00 
wg 8 8 
21,050 65 
91,800 00 
679,981 58 
15,698 19 
Certi: 8 874,708 91 
Cashier's pow) outetanding. 42,985 23 
e to other national banks. 2,873,788 14 
=f i 5 and bankers 2,684,469 78 
Dated sccccccccccscccccvcscccssboccccoceced 96,785,278 48 
TE ay Yor, ‘Count? oF New York, ss.: 
ei isa SAC 'W. WHITE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
to th lemnly swear kn | ay. a 
™: ow 
a e y ra 





° Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, @ 10th day 


of July, 1882. 


Correct.—Attest : 


gant ot 


OHN THOMPSON 
Lewis KE. RAN 


WARD 
Notary Public No. 100, 
nd South of New York. 
N, 


{ Directors. 


soM, 





RESET OE ARE CORPUS OE ARE 


New York, at the 


NEW YORK, in bgt 


business, July 1st, 1 


Loane and discounts. 
Overdrafts 















. 000 00 
. 8 bonds on hand..... 25,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo: sees 860,285 88 
Due from other national 828,201 84 
Due from state banks and bankers. ane 4 
RIAD. 2. socoee nas pone cecece ees a 
Sees aso 
xchanges for use 
of bank: ve 11,050 00 
racti per 
1 ee 9 o7 
re 1,184,128 00 
Legal-vender potes 650,570 00 
Due from U. 8. 
per cent. redemption fund 58 18 
Total... cccccccccccescscccsesseveses ° 
LIABILITIES. 
Gayton stock pald - 
Pat pine us fund........... 
Undivided profits 
Dividends 





July, 1882 


Correct—Attest: GEO. 5 CHAPM 


Signed) 


1 unpaid 
Individual deposits sub. 
De d certificates of 


Due to other national banks. . 


E.A. 
W.A. 





Signed) a. NGS, © 
Subscribed and sworn to betens me me, ne neh ith ow of 
Public, N.Y. County. 
FARRINGTON, , Directors. 
BOOTH 





RFO 


NATIONA 
State of t Now York, atthe close of business July 


T 


Exchanges 
Bilis of Sther bank: 
Fractional paper 





Tasal tender 


Redemp tion tund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cont. of circulation). 


T OF I be BANK, at New ¥ OF THE 


York, in = 





Checks and other cash items... 
for Cigaring: house 









Total 
ital stock paid t 
Surplus fund... 
Undivided profit 
Petaends Ae npaid 
Piaiciaual d deposits subject 
denne naeoen.cont $1,107,882 65 
Demand certificates of de- 
POM cccccccccoccececceccecce 17,005 93 
Certified checks...... ... "496 82 
Duetoother national banks. 84,753 92 
—_———_ — _1100 199,088 61 
TotaL.. 
Stare a New or New York, ss. 
I,A THOMPSON Cashier for of ¢ the aE een bank, 


$0 colaeaaty Feet covistosend 
no 
“ ae A. THO: 


Subscribed aod sworn to before me, this iith day of 
gi 


July, 1882. 
Correct.—Attest : 


LS 
Tas. 


Ww, DECK ER. t 


o above p saatqunent is true, 


MPSON, Cashier. 
otary Public. 
Directors. 





EFORT. OF THE OQNDITION OF THE 


Y NATIONAL BANK, 
the sinte a ft York, at the close | poo en Jul 























w York, in 
y 


- $1,550,008 39 


250,000 00 
"200 00 
84,320 45 
81,660 47 
12,331 86 
85,887 44 
154,367 82 
15,268 00 
25 06 
287.420 20 
145,761 00 
2 11,250 00 
DatsBaccegeccccccce o eoocess Cocvcccese ++» $9,578,516 10 
$250,000 00 
ase a $74 
ional bank-notes outstanding. .. 221,300 00 
ividends unpaid.. wae ga" iii 1.88.70 

vidual chec , 
fosivadeal Gopents oui depostt covcereee 1.357 ¢9 
Certified checks......... 62,304 75 
ee RTS Be ik ee teat ee 578,516 10 
stars oF New ew Youn, Courry or New Yount — 
I, 5 ee iN, Cf the eeqrenamed 

8 above statement 
true, to the best of my and 








21 


On 0 oN, OF TE 








Ree yt Pty EEE 


at the ol 















° 40,000 
Other Dp estate #oR00 0o— anes 00 
Current expenses and taxes paie.. 3400 | 
Ghoets ont other cash items. — ones 6 
changes for Clearing s 
of other banks.. 11,046 00 
Fractional paper curre 
COE. -genscore-0 prinnsesedes 
Gold 
Gold Clearing- anaes heel 
Silver ome... . ° 
-tender 100 
; emption, fund with ent. “on clroulae 22,500 00 
D than r cen ula- 
ned - "99,800 00 
han 6 
per cent. redemption fund)....,........ 10,050 00 
TOCA, .crccccccccssccccvccceccs os eeevess 94,200,828 85 


LIABILITIES. 
in... 











$450,000 00 
Leas amount on ane and 
' erm drrainansonend 50 950 
Paatvidun ‘depoatia witiecd nn 17,810 00 
laa phe prtre ..$2,621,642 78 
of de- os 
Certified checks............ 149,652 15— 2,778,681 18 
Ss iV ovother natigaai ails banks and one 
aia store fay capi 36,894 81 
all 200,828 88 


IS 


above statement is true, to the bes a m 
and belief. A. BERT, Coohior’ 
Swern m focna subscribed bet re — i. ilth day of 


July, 
sh Notary Public Kings Co. cort. Bled in N. ¥. Co. 
— Henhy Dvbes, mn. t Directors. 





ONDITION 
SEORE,OF THE, SOUMTION, CF THF 
nw YORK, at New York, in the State of New 


u 
York, x the close of business on the Ist day of 


te dd — $1,714.013 % 
Loans and discounts..............+.+seeesee 714.915 
U.8. Ocbae te eect tegncure circulat’n, par wens 890, 00 


Other stocks, bonds, and mo 
Due from other national banks 
Due from state and private 











apital stock paid in 
ius fun _ 





ta 
Circulating notes received 
from Comptroller........... 
Less amount on hand a! 
Treasury for 1 Ea 
Dividends unpald...........seesceees eocesee 
individual’ deposits subject 
u ie su 
check..... a0 onioaemaneed Pag 1,726,612 84 






Desedadegeessoe 
Certified checks.. 
Due to U. 8. Treasu 
Due to other national ba 
Due to state and private ba 








BOO, oc ccoccccocepoccccvecccegecocgcocs 41455 nasi 598, 08 15 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK 
0 R F. BERRY. Cashier of The ve Trad 
National Bank of the City of New York, do soleus 
swear at Pe ahove Segment is true, to the 
e and belie 
ote aoe OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subsortbed before me, this 10th day of 
pee T. —. Ju., Notary Public. 
5 A 
THOMAS nrtcncoc.,| Directors, 
NATHANIEL NILES, 





PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ N 
RK, at New York, in the spate Bee New 


Riiorr OF THE CONDITION OF OF byt 
York, at the close of business on the Ist day of July, 










RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts..............+s0+00« ++-$10,057.104 48 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 250,000 
¥. 8. bonds on hand........ 925,000 00 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages 4.500 00 

a from other natio’ ban 901,662 68 
Due L 4 om and private banks 

bankers.. 917 78 
Ranking house 000 00 
Curren expenses ‘and taxes paid. 406 71 
Premtums 7) 00 
——_— an f 177 b 
“xchanges for 745 
Bills of other ban. .069 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and ee 





915 00 
rare 300,000 00 

fon fund with U. easurer 
naemption on circulation)........ eee 56,250 00 





Capital stock paid in 
Surplus L a os 


TTT TTT 





11,880.07 





m 
? Trad _ N stional Ba ew York, e 
i MS swear that the shore ietatermont te trus, to 
a . 













REO ARKORRRYTION, OF Pm 












the chose of bustnape, July tet 1802; 
o i) 
masoUneES. 

and discounts.. gecten +++ coe SIG S30 088 98 

Dinrccccctees  sovcesccececcecvers 
+4 bonds to “cure ‘cireulation.......... £07,098 00 
6. bonds on hand..... 0.6.66. see eeeeee 850,000 60 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages Jovan’ 109,201 88 
Due from othor national banks..... - 1,178,008 #1 
Due from state banks and bankers. 27,130 @ 
Real / te, Susnstene pnd Gxtares ON 

expenses an xen 

Premiums paid..............- spon 25.481 25 
Cheoks and other cash items. : seve 14,918 @7 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 11,456,127 07 

Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
POMNEB. « occccccccccccccccescooers s+ sccceee® 2% 
Pe Prcntnasosenansessccescgscccceescosccvees 8,897,181 50 
Lenal tender notes..... ..... 795,78 00 

U. 8. certificates of de posit for legal- 
SOREOUR, 2000 dencnace’, tered > tebecorecsveces 480,960 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...........++...+« 40.500 00 
We ccpccscesissccsccccsceccssecccecesedl 996,008,021 41 

LIABIL cries. 
Capital stock —_ 200,000 00 
Dedieined Seleseuacienvecsuosonneseustanne 610000 00 
cocccccccesooes + 448,108 5! 
National bank. ——F outstanding. . 74,120 00 
Dividend« unpaid,. 12A,"S1 94 
Md ividival denostta subject tochee ee wh 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 42, mw 
Certified checks... . 





Cashier's cheoas outatanding.. 
Due to other national banks .. 
Due to state banks and bankers. . 


Tetal 89,008,081 “i 
4 Or Yor. Cornry or Sew Youre, ee. 


HOUT, Cashier of the Ghovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my know!ledve and bellef. 

H. BUCKHOUT, Cachler, 
Bnbaerihed and eworn to before me. thie 8th an bed 



















July, 182, A. PI Pen Notary Public, N 
Correct. —Attest *o . D. B Al. f 
KE NT, » Directors. 
‘* BLISS, : 
> EPOR T uF THE Cc ONDITION e TUE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
YORK, at New York, in the State of ew York. at the 
close Of business July ist, 1882: 
ESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts............ 05.514,978 48 
DOT TTRT cece cevccccesogeccee 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 948.500 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand 10,006 00 
fort stocks, bonds, and ‘mortgages... hones 224.497 38 
ue from other national banks.......... 270,486 O07 
Due from state banks and bankers..... 81.606 22 
B re 385.000 00 
Other rea) estate 200 000 00 
Premiums pald.............. 473 M1 
Cheeks and other cash item 14,973 49 
Exchanges for Clearing house. ; baa “4 Z| 
Bills of other banks............ . 00.0000 19, 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
BBs ons cccncepcccececcetecs cootecccoses 3 
(a Ee ARS +» 1,178,716 60 
Legal tender Notes........ ceccccseccccseee 169,750 00 
Redemption fund with 0.8. Treasurer 
Gper cent. of circulatton)............. 33,457 6560 
Wcccecocsetansies: 00502050 000 cosed $14,025,835 56 
LIABILITIES, 
Capical stock paid in... ++eeess $1,000,000 00 
Bu pee us fund. ensncenssascasedeonenes 200.000 00 
20 ivided profits... caeecnialie 
aticnal bank-notes outsianding. 
Dicidends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits “subject to check 8,643,816 
Certified checks.......... 343, 





hier’s checks outstanding. seeaeennnse 
¢ to other national banks 


00 

68 

y 20 

Demand certificates of deposit...... ee f 43 
| 20 

S44 

87 

Due to state banks and bankers: 90 








otal, 
STaTe or New York, County oF New ¥ 
4 FRED" K TAY LOR, Cashier of the , . 
bank, do solemnly swear that the —y + statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this lith ov of 





July, 1882. ALFRED H., Taare, Notary Public, 
New York County. 
Correct—Attest: BERRY M. TARER, 
. D, MORGAN Directors. 
ROMUND D RANDOLPH, 
BtoRr FTHE E CONDITION . ween 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL NK, 
ew ork in Ache Staie ~ New York, at the. close of 


business on the 1st day of July 1882: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts 
GPURNEREUR. co crcncescccegecess . cocceccecs 
U.. 8. bonds to secure circulation. we 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 


Due from other national banks.......... 
Due eyoms state and private banks and 
MARGIT B. cc cccccccccccccccccsssscessoccecss 


Banking house, ete......... 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Checka and other cash items 
Bxehasent for 

Bille of other banks 
Bhecle 
















Legal-tender notes.......... ecccecccceccoece 1, 
TREO. ccocenccennn, seennenenaseccncened $25,197,255 48 
Coantta! % tain prance stan. 

‘apital stock palc ‘ 
Surplus fund. 250, 00 
Undivided profits y bo) 
Bate bank c soe outstanding. . 00 
pivicones unpe pensmpaeeonsetanaces 4 50 
I atta sub --t LA check..... 11,242,146 58 

Stheates of = 74 88 

Certiried yr - — ncdeccastoepecce 224.300 70 

Due to othernationa! banks. . Asiacral 17 
Due to state and private b 

eccccececcccocsssecnsesosnesees coe 2,210,118 44 

Pecccencocconcccoccnnsccesgoccssstl 197,255 48 


Tota $25. 
SraTe or New York, County oF New Yor«.asa.: 
L, DUMONT CLARKF, Cashier of “ The American Ex- 
chenge National Rank of the City of New York, ” a0 

solemenly «wear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my know ledge one and belief. 
NT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to aw me, thie iath da} of 
July, 1883. R. Rooers moteay Pu 
Correct.— Attest : yw} i WILLETS 











MPBELL, ‘t Directors. 
. Geo. ‘ COE, ) 
EPORT. or THE \ONDITIO OF THE 
RANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 


ciation, at New York City, in the State of New York, 



























at close of business July ist, 1882. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................cceeeees 
DORPATOEIR, . cic crcecccregessccceee 5,048 
U.S. bomds to secure circuiation.......... 
U. 8. bonds on hand.. seee 108,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.. 25,256 05 
Due from ot nee national banks...... 463,554 73 
Due from other banks and ban:.ers 87.731 18 
2 a ia ene era pte 259.000 00 
Exohanges for Clearing house...... 2,077,821 82 
SD OE GUE WRENS. occncencecccescaasceecs 324.710 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and an 
1,724,167 00 
,000 00 
emption fund with U. &. Treasurer 
per cent. of cireulntion\.............«. 24.750 00 
TD. coi cepnnsnennianenenseananetiadlll $26.468,254 06 
; k paid PR eenpenbbernes 82,000,000 00 
Captral stock paid in............-ccccceeeeee ‘ u 
a cae 600,09 00 
Undivided profits - 198,817 3 
National bank-notes outstanding 495,000 00 
Dividends unpald 73,368 
Individual deposits subject to Rock. 10,205,188 19 


Demand c nertitic rates of ¢ deposit 
Certified checks... 

Due to other national hanks 
Due to 





wc ccccescncesscccceccesecte sgcces $2A,4 08,254 06 
r ieee Youk. Crry axp County OF N Y., 

I, omronk NEZERS MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New 
York, National Banking’ Association, do sxlemnal 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
my knqlecce anc belief. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, thie doth day of 

, 1882. ANSON C. GrRsoN, 

Correct. < EF. 

—aAttest: a 
SHAS D. 
@ B. LAlD 








bank, do 


ohecks 
‘Cashier's checks out«tand! 
Due to other national tenke’ 
Due to state banks and bank 
Total 
State or New Yours 
I, JOHN 
true, to ke tent ok best of my kno 
PARKER No ors 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this | ih day of 


an 


uly, rea2. 
P Catrect.— Attest 


National bank notes outstanding 
(‘Taxes account 

Dividends unpa' ° 
Individual ai depwita fy ow to eek... ee 
Demand oertt POsit... ....sseee 
Wertified checks...........-.-++++«+- 


PARKER, 


“S| Rion eres series one 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





ed 
atement is 


and a polit, 





and 





l-tender 
lemprion fund with 0: 8. treasuies 
(6 per cent. of 


Total, 


Cap'tal stock paid - 
Surplus fund 
Dndivided profits 
National bank-notes sing. 
Dividends unpat eves 
Padivfaual depoatta ii aie et se ‘check. 
Dem. certificates u' 


f circulation 





a ae 


oe, teperggereee 















PORT OF THE CO} ON OF 

RE MEROHA Mie EROHA NOE te > ty Baer 

et the Oty ot Now im the State. New York, 

the close of business J eeebo nites 1882 : 

Loans and discounts, ....... eoeee $3,218,005 14 
WETOPOLEM, ......- 2. ccc eee ceg ress 


Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 







Dirttlin, 20- cccccccnncecnes genes 

STaTEe oF New Yor, County 

Ll ALLAN 8, APGAR. Cashier on the abovenamed 
bank, dosolemniy swear thet the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowiedqoans, § 

nibs A4PGAR, Cashier 

Subscribed and to before me, thie 12th day of 
July, 1882. F. areas, x Publie, 

Correot.—Attest: ‘T saan AN, 1 

EPH_THOMSON, > Directors. 
BE NTHOMSON. '§ 





Loans 
Overdra’ 





Certified 





ARINE NATION 
sage ek Bow York, at the close of busi 


fts 
. 8. bondsto goose cireniation 


(6 per cent. of circulation) 
Total. 


oh 


to ot 
Due to state banks and ban 


on 
deposits a to ems. 
Demand eapeientes of deposit........... 








veemes*** LIABILITIES. 


or New York, County oF New ¥ 





U 
RRUQSs OF aeN SCUPITION OF Za 


ness July ist, 


(65,908,831 57 


95,908 591 37 
ORK, #8. : 


State 
1 jOnN D. FISH © Cashier of the ahovenamed bank. 


mly swear that the above statement fs true, 


8u 
July, 1882. 
Correct.—Attest: JA 


‘solem: 
to the best of my 


shie 


and eworn to before me: che 10th dar f 
HERMAN EB. STRE ayo 


AMBROSE SNOW 
JOS, W. YATES, 





Wot vary Pi Public, Kings County. 


»( Directors. 





Reger 


business 








L 43 ofer ea te 


CONDITIO 
ATIONAL Sawe gu 


K, at pL 


Sito th the Sgt 6 Sow York, at the close of 
RESOURCES. 




















ant 


ite subject to aoe. 
Pismo: of deposit.. 


otal : 
Stare oF New Youu. Gocwrr os Waw" 
I, GEO. J. MeGOUREES, Cashier of 



























the State of New Y: 
on the Ist day of July, 





| RRSPLOR Ti UOT ETO os TOE 











971 06 
seas 
ha -151,900 00 
aves coin.. . 12 00— Ane 3 
ae n fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
Rcmption fund wil on circulation).. 11,280 00 
Mil nisndétctsateenddinbedbacscensete . $1,747,088 21 


Dtviden 
ct 








18,036 o-rae vi] 
Due to other national hanks 8 
Tax account, United States and state. . 7,203 08 
DOOR eh. habs j oscvede cocnccccesssosocgn ah $1,717,088 2 
ome or New Yi 


F New York, s¢.: 

I, Z. BE. NEWELL, eae, Cogert of the East River National 
Bank, do solemnly’ swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my owe. ona belief. 

Z. EWELL. Outer. 
Sworn to and subscribed botore ome, S this eves ay of 
—_ Notary Pubit et ‘Gon 5 RY 
¥ Public, Kin n 
(Certificate filed in ings ork County.) 
Correot.—Attest: ae JES JENKINS, 
WOODRUFF RROWN, Cees 
Anos WOODRDUFF., 


EPORT OF TRE. CONDITION OF THE 














CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York. tn 
Ee mare of New York, at the aan of business, July 
st 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............+.+5. «+++ 87,074,716 60 
0, Se oe . 8 A838 12 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation 430 0°0 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure d fta,. 200.000 6” 
.é ey 8 stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 587,606 25 
e from other nat -- 608,108 17 
bo from state banks and bankers....... 12.958 2 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 699.795 34 
Current nees and taxes « 107 OF 
Checks other cash ae... 192 95 
Exchanges for Sg Se) 53 
Bills of other ban 16,600 00 
Fractional paper cuiteny, a and 
pennies............ ewe coe 10.4%7 00 


irre cisnones 
A, 8. certificates of éccseaii for legal-ten- 

Redemption fand with 0. s Treasurer (6 
per cent. ofcirculation). . 





” 
'2 3 82 
$3 38 















Total..... cocesccamasbesnseaiesesose «+e Sl 
postal stock paidin 
Surplus fund 000 0 
on ivided pro 565 17 
Natl 000 00 
eee ym 70 37 
ae sub; ." 28 82 
Deman owe 95 00 
{ Bo cccccesccggococese 200 87 
Peshier’ 7 checks ceemaine..- 222 60 
Depost States deposits.............. 4 = 
= .417 76 
273 84 
$13,204.418 24 
ORK, 


is 

pri pi this fieh y of 

ne 1882. WH. Guanes 
Noter, hic, Kings Co. 


Correct.—Attest: JAMES 
E. F. F RNOWLTON, { Directors. 
JOHN BYFRS. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Tus National Pang Barz or New men} 
20th June, 1882. 





us DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 
the earnings of the past stx months, payable on and 
after the first day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed until the Sth 
proximo. 
EB. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


Tre Lake ShorE axp Micnioas SOUTHERE RalLway 
Granp CENTRAL t 





Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE. 
New Yor, June @7th, 182 


HE BOARD OF DIR 
Com any have this day peg 5 LY 
DIVIDEND of TW PER s 


Js ae ay Tuesday, the first day of a’ 


The transfer books will be it 8 o'clock 
on MONDAY, the THIRD DAY of Ly next, and vil 
be reopened on the morning. Vv. the fourth day 
E. D. Treasurer. 


August next. 





OFFICE OF THE 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 346 pa 


NCH Broapwar, 
New Yor, Ls lth, 1882. ; 
yess BOARD oF pinecrors or THIS 
Compan. + is day dec! mi-annual 


dividend of A PEs © ats parable r 


Ores OF THE AMERICAN | xX- 
CHANGE FIRE INSURANCE COMPASY, 61 Lz- 
ERty Street, New York, July 19th, 1882.~THIRTY 
FOURTH DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND of FIVE (6) PER 
CENT. has been declared, payable on demand. 
THOMAS CLARK, Jx., Secretary. 








capital stock 
gomene. 


H. MYERS, Secretary. 
CommmnciaL Fire Iwscraxce Comrany, 
157 Broapway, 
New Yorn, ~ roam 1882. 
PoARp OF @ they 


SraNpanp Free Insurance Company OFFICE 
CoRR Se iter SSR ga 
PER CENT. upon the ps 4 34 








a valzEs LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


[July 20, 1889, 





Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Taxine the average dealings in the dry 
goods market for the past week, trade may 
be described as moderately active for this 
particular period of the year although 
tifere is still a stron¢ inclination toward 
conservatism manifested by the majority of 
buyers tbat are now present on the market. 
The demand, however, has been of a 
legitimate character, being confined princi- 
pally to orders for reassortments, which 
proves the healthy condition of stocks with 
retailers snd the increase in the wants of 
consumers. The necessities required by the 
vast influx of population that has been 
going on through the channels of immi, ra- 
tion are now making an impression upon 
trade, which gives every promise of a 
gradual increase. A number of package 
buyers from the West and South were 
present in the market, but their operations 
were chiefly of a preliminary character and 
many of them will not commence their Fall 
purchases in earnest until there is a more 
general display of such goods by manufac- 
turers’ agents. From the feeling there is 
manifested on the part of Southern buyers, 
it is confidently expected there will be a 
much improved business with that section 
of the country. Western buyers are inex- 
cellent spirits and predict a large trade, 
owing to the favorable aspect of the crops 
throughout that region. ‘The difficulties 
pertaining to the shipping of goods have 
been overcome ina measure and it is prob- 
able that before the distribution of Fall 
goods occurs an amicable settlement of the 
freight-handlers’ differences may be secured. 
The prospects for the future are considered 
very favorable and the tendencies of prices 
indicate an advance. 

Corrox Goops.—There has been a mod- 
erately active demand for plain and colored 
cottons and the movement on account of 
orders on record was of very fair propor- 
tions. Cotton flannels are moving freely 
and nearly all leading makes are sold ahead.. 
Fine brown cottons are in very light supply 
and popular 8} and 4-yard sheetings are 
closely sold up, as are the best standard 
sbeetings. Low-grade 44 bleached goods 
have been pretty well cleaned up and prices 
have an upward tendency. Medium 
bleached cottons are rather more active and 
wide sheetings and colored cottons are in 
ateady request. 

Print cloths have been in good demand, 
but transactions were only moderate, owing 
to the unwillingness of manufacturers to 
accept current rates. Extra 64x64s are 
quoted at 33c. and 56x60s at 3ic. avked. 

Prints.—There bas been a fair business in 
dark fancy prints of the most popular 
makes. Some lines of new dark prints have 
already been opened by jobbers, but a 
general dispiny will not be made uniil 
later on. Robes and patch-work are doing 
fairly and furniture prints and cretonnes 
are meeting with more attention. 

Ginghams were distributed in fair quan- 
titles by leading jobbers, but the demand st 
first hands was almost wholly restricted to 
small renssortments of choice dress styles. 

Wooten Goops—The future of the 
woolen goods market shows brilliantly in 
favor of linseys and soft dress fabrics, sack- 
ings, and suitings. No season has shown 
greater variety, better quality, taste, and 
judgment in manufacture and coloring and 
buyers have a wide field for their selections. 
Dress flannels sre in steady demand. 
Blankets, colored and white, are opening 
ap freely; men’s-wear woolens, except for 
reassortments, are quiet; repellants exhibit 
seasonable activity. Cassimeres, cloakings, 
Kentucky jeans, doeskins, and satinets sell 
only moderately and in the hetter qualities, 
A little impetus bas been given to hosiery 


of out-of-town buyers. 





FOREIGN Goons. 

There is but little in the transactions of 
the foreign goods market to report, owing 
to the inactivity common to the season of 
the year. Importers, however, are prepar- 
ing for the Fall trade and it is anticipated a 
brisk trade will be experienced in the'near 
future. Silks sre comparatively inactive, 
biack and solid colored silks being in the 





of | tmore frequent demand. “Failies move 
slowly, but inquiries indicate a pretty 





and underwear by the arrival of a number. 
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July 20, 1882.] 
ra 2) a Se Beoeorgms 


brisk demand for these fabrics;as well asi 
all soft materials, especially Damascene vel- 
vets, The outlook for plain velvetsis very 
healthy, foreign manufacturers being very 
busy. Colored failies and watered silks 
are being looked up by buyers. All satins 
hold their own. 

‘The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January lst com- 
pare as foilows with the same period of the 
past yeur: 





the week 1882. 1881. 
gor. red at the pore $2.562.017 $2,955 759 
Thrown on market 2,543,357 2,873,628 

ove Jan. ist io 
Ertered at port. 71.080.640 57,499,368 
Thrown on manene 70, samnatuns 69,752,178 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MEI MERCHANT AND FVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mompar | EveNina, July 17th, 1882, 


PLEACHEED SREETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androeco Fe : Langdon GB...36 12 
-»--86 89 Lonsdale....... 36 10 

sa AA..3% 1% ** Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:a..... 64 174 Masonville. .. .3f 10 
oe re 74 20 Nashua, 00680 56 10 

6 steve 84 23 | aisha 42 12 
Avondale...... 3683 bad Ww... © 8 
Ballou & Son...c6 & Newmarket r..8 — 
“ Pcs | |§6S: MY. Milis..see 36 13 
Bav Mills....... 36 108 3“ Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Berl ow- Falls. .35 1ig; “ 54 16 
Blackstone, = y! ..6-4 20 








9. - 
o aun sr Fa tame’ £6 6 Slaterville...... 33 (64 
pegs hci 10 a aes xXx. = ms 
TF eariess Be Otées.......... 1 
Fruitof O-Leees . en ex. heavy. 36 ois 
we gg lo) | STI 6d 
“ S « 18 ” . cutaineid 84 27% 
Forestdale..... = Hf = Ceeeccese 94 7 
SPOOR, Ba ncccgcte . Ge © arcseceee 10-4 324 
Gold Med3l Pte = vl . a haa > 
Woy. spans YOnD...... 
Great Mees 5 . 7 Wameutta ey oe 
“ nee 7% 18) d 
“ A.. .83 7): * eambric...36 13 
Hili’si3emp. idem: | “ d’blewarp.36 12 
“« #88) «68 «~Wasbington....86 4 
ved «1.86 10 Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
oy Oy ete ‘* shirt cotton 12 
Bt ‘i a. a 10" « aa na 12 
whland.......! i eam me 
LRiacleelend % Whitinsville... 36 8 
Indian Oret ard.. ° vi} 
Dw. "36 10 ‘Williamseille: 
Langdon, 76....36 10 Al..36 13 
BROWNE SHEETING® AND SBIRTINGS. 
Agcuwam.F.....26 64 La onta Resear 104 2%5 
ee Ss ons e 
a Oe 5 7 4yman, BD ..... 0 
ee 36 i Massachueetts: . 
ee es i fs --86 7 
. La. — oH - z Renae = sf 
weet p) eee «ef 
Appleton, 2 = Sa — Pema = a 
eet iver « 
- R....86 7% Nashua,fineO.... 7% 
Augusta ..... 4 74) cc R..36 8} 
. ‘ 
came #o« FB 
Broadway...... 36 rE Newmarket, DD36 6} 
oo N38 
= bi Paci, F Extra...36 & 
- a : == See 7 
40 8} econ. - 74 Hy 
Cor ntinentai, SS a HY . coe 84 21 
y y 94 2% 
Cone-:ox0, D...2 oF zs o---104 25 
“ ae “ "194 $8 
os W..36 8 Pepperell, E fine 9 8 
Dwight. - ards 64) - oe --3% FY 
. H e eree 
- Ee ae, Bee 
Exeter A......38 it Pequot, “ seees 36 84 
9's) HBasbes oboe GO 
Ellerton...... 10-4 pene —4 1s 
Grevt Falls. E. .26 "a Pittsfield, A....36 64 
Hill’*S’mv.Jd’m45 124 Pocasset, Roccos 367 
Indian ee +36 84 : .- ore 
uaa » : --W 
o ..40 Stark, AA...... 36 at 
. 48 18 | Utica tpreecep a” Se 
Indian Orehard: | ** heavy....40 114 
> pg $8 ee FTES 48 16 
sYN ot j - Seeeseeeces 58 20 
‘ ER ..36 i! Demat 78 274 
MBBS OL BG) 2 Fs clined SA 80 
Lawrence. o 3 _ 7 ‘Wamesutta, 8T..50 21 
. XX, 36 83 - “hy 8) 
es Xz. --89 82 
Langley. | 7 . oe 35° 
é coe 28 + -1% 40 
7 wm 5j| Wachusett coeee 8 8 
4 
Laconia,  oeame 30 7% 
. eoeee 2-4 18 | o --40 11 
ee e oon e48 18 
er! 
PRINTS. 
Albion........ eooee © Lancaster...... coe — 
American. .) +-o- 6 Manchester... ... 6) 
Allen sfancy coeds - 5¢ Merrimack, D. oeee 68 
—— caeeee see - 4 a ey 
ee eR er seees MNES. candsdccce. -~ 
ence sfuncy.. 64 — Seacuuae tees 64 
4, | ae: 54 Kichmond’s. - 6 
Gloucester.......... — Simpson's solid bik.. 64 
—s ocoséenesbeoce 63 ‘Steel R'ver. fancy... 6 
setae dene 63 Southbridge - “hirt’gs 5a 
nickerb’c’er fancy —' ¥: indsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSE8T JEAns, 
cn) PA Kearsarge sateen. 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
chee : Naumkesg sateen 8 
+ndon.... .. epperell bien.... 94 
Indian Orea, Imp. 7a Rockport 
eeeeeeee & 
Laconia .......... 8 












THE INDEPENDENT. 





Buckie 
o B. cee jf voy SORES oe 
C..... 143;Pembertun, AA.. 
a ee “ Rises 
E..... 13 | “s E.... 
F...... 124 Swift River....... 
Cordis, AAA....82 12 Thorndike, A..... 
o  ACE....88 18!  & B 
¢ Ret. 
Hamilton, BT.... 


_ am 
Lewiston, A....86 


Caledonia, a sivaine 2 2 Park Milla, No. 50. 

en 11 'Park Mills, No. 60. 
Economy... secscos 11 Prod 
Far & Mors, No.7...18 York. 


eee eeeenee 





W. & J. SLOANE 


will open their New Ware- 
house on Monday, July 17th, 
with an entirely fresh stock of 
Carpets, Rugs, Floor Cloths, etc. 
Broadway, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK 





That Our Customers 


May Avail Themselves 


OF THE 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 
Carpets, etc., 
We Will Continue, 


for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AT Stenart&C 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th & 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ais? 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL F4NCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG. 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU- 

FACTURERS, BONNETs, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 

GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT 61.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1 50. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT PROMPT. 
NESS. 


R. H, MACY-& 0. 





(For the ener epncntces Friday, July 14th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET, 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ carl 
Santos, Uboice to Best......... o seces OEP 
Java....... wad code océe damon obese acess) 18 poe 
BDEEMs> cacdes. copecencesee. cencatesen 26 (€264 
PEG csdsdecesesaandeccaes ofecess 84(@18 
ic dence kcantagdénscocsentoniion 83@13 
TEA. 

7 SPARES Ae bb setectescsebetets se = 3 ate 

oung Hyson....... geuen snaeenaeeses 
Saga: PRS ree CotiPesebscsd dot is (45 
Gunvowder....... psedaaimenewoed 0027 N56 
Oolong...... eapexenen RSS 
SUGAR. 
Raw. —Fair to anh eer eeeeceroe @ 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... e0egnce vecccees SACCLO 
Crashed, ipoane sonpesesenes6eee i@10 
Powdered.......... osccdectcs SS 
GRANULATED ... cccecccccece It 
Waiter. —Standard ht ecpegcccecs — @ 8! 
DUE Ge i cccised: ecvcseos 
YeLt.ow —Coffee C........ © ebcvrstee Tae@ 7 
SREB ses peesenad 7@i 
MOLASSES. 
nil Danie pecpoveccedés ceonacoes coos QO 
 —ocecse nediaaasnteens 32 wus 
fe Gsbscccscdtessteseeeeate? 38 @39 
Dither Meee s 65.00 000068 cbt desist +48 
OW Qrleams occ ceccecccascnenss ooee 00 @78 
FISH. 
George's Cod new) ver atl...8 6 00 @ $6 25 


Grand Bank Uoa....... 
Mackerel}, No. 1, Mass. 
































Shipping, per 100 Ibs...........— 60 
Timothy, rae ber WwW, ibe. 

Clover, mixed > & 
Oat Straw. ” a 


eiatas: =: 


itraw, oe a 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 






































NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........22 @26 
gente Dairy: pails and tubs...........- “2 (@2 
te tubs. inferior. . Me (@% 
\ Western. 7 Ome choice to fancy otebued 17 @22 
Weatern, Factory, fair to choice.......16, @18 
CHEKSK, 

State, Factory, Seni. eves aentmertan, | 

Good to prime.. sa tathasdiaieiiitesiteahitiias 
DUEL catchvcecesconsececasend a ‘0 
Ohio factory. fi mee seccesee S9Q@10 
Flat, good to prime, ooceecsee % (@— 
Skimmed creamery... secgeees EE 
Fall-skimmed factory, hew......-..... 3 @ 8 


EGGB. 


Long Islaué New Jerséy, aud aear-by 234 «24 
State and Pennsvivaiia,.......6...... 21 W@W 
Western and Canadian... 





LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... 
CTHRY.cccccccccese Conccccepecce 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 138 @— 14 
Spring uickeoe, Phiisdeipbia., — 8 @—~ 33 
Fowls, Jersey... 02 -0sseseecees — 19 @— 20 
Btate and Western geseees — 18 @— 0 
per Ib...... Ctocededecces — 1 @t 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, per doz........ .... — % @$1 00 - 
Keets, per Weteuies... oemee'e »-€2 00 @ 250 
Cabbaze, per bbi,..............- 5 00 @ 6 OO 
Cucumbers, “ percrate..... — 50 @ 1 60 
Green Peas, “ eae sessed 2 00 (@ 2 50 
Onions, per crate............ -— Wi@l 
Potatoer, State Rose, per bbi.. voee 3D — — 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbi..... 2 50 @ 3 00 
String , Southera, per$ bbl 1 25 @ | 50 
Tomatoes, Southern, percrate... 1 00 @ 1 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 
Apples, Russet, Roxbury. 
Apples, - ‘“* Golden 


Btrawherries........sece+ meres — 6 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pkd,per lb... — %@— 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. { 


Apples, Sliced. State. 
Pencher. leeled. .......4 








CATTLE MARKET. 
Baer Sipes: 
City Dressed... ... idccMloosss — 11 @— 14 
We-tern Dressed..............— 10 @— ll 
Live S8HeEr 
Wethers...... ecccccccsssoccse™ 5@— 58 


Live Lames: 
Pairto’ vrime@...ce.see-se0e0. 7 @— 8 


Lrve CaLves 
Jersey prime....csccesrceseee 9 @— 3 
Buttermilk ..... Sasqnabensered — 4@-- 
Hoes, Dressep: 
ag per ID WS. cccascecoce $10 7% @— — 
Cltes; 8% “Swcccccnes cece —@- — 
Live, State, Western. 100 lbs. . 6% (@$7 7% 
rN 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano.. 
Livters’ Stand. Superphiespaate, . -87 00 
Amwouiated Dis’d Bone.32 00 
“« U. 8. Phosphate......... 20 
“« Ground Bone............ 3) 
Crescent Bone..........,20 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 
* Tobacco Fertilizer....... 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. . 
Baker's Potato Foemien. akan 
heat os eeene 
“ Cabbage “ ...... 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertiliger 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super horphate 
(Miehi arbon Works) 
Homestead ace Grower 
(Michigan Carton Works) 
Banner Raw e Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
thap curcload......+.+++-0e0e 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-loed lots) 


Per ton. 
45 00 
00 (@40 00 


sessess 
Tt inhi 


&e: 6s 


eeeeeeeee 
eeeeresee 


wena teeeee 


Allen's ‘Phosphate... saaitinia ei aiel 85 
Solable Marine Gnano.......... 45 
Guano, Perur’n rectified, aes 0. = 
@Quano, yo a or ra 
(2,240 Ibs. oS 
Bone, wpa = avi 
ng ssolved, bi 
German Potash Salts, 
Plaster, ber ton (2,000 Ibs.). . 
Marien of Potash (80 p. c. hy. per 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 4 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 


ASHES.—We quote 5 @5} eents f. 
and hese for Pearl. 


First-Class, Printers’ ies’ Materials 


ee eS ee, aan eee, 


sees S82S8 2 we es 
7 Ska S382 sess8 338 88882 BB BB8EEEEEE 
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22 00 
Mackerel. No. 2. Mass. 13 00 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......- 10 00 
Herring, per box............+. 18 00 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush..... -—-—@— 90 
Mediterranean................ —— (@— 6 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — e $2 50 
Liverpool, ‘*‘ Higgius's, ‘“ —— 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Phonix, We a 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Washington’s' 1 0 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* other brands ‘‘ i 40 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Prous: 
Bour Extras.............. $8 00 (@ $5 50 
Wes Wis.scabtetosseee oneee 2808 8 35 
Supertine Spring.......... 320 :@ 845 
Btate Extra Brands dada - £30 @ 44% 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 430 @ 4 40 
Minnexota Olear........ - 520 @ 770 
Minnesota Straights....... 2720 « 8 00 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 600 @ 9 50 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 460 @ 485 
Ex Amber.Ind. 0.. Mich. 5 201@ 65 5U 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 460 :@ 4 8 
White Wheat Ex..9..Ind. 5 30'@ 5 60 
Double Extras Obio. tnd. 560 @ 600 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 5 30 a 5 50 
8t. Loute Double Extras.. 5 75 6 00 
8. Louis Triple Extras.... 660 @ 7 00 
Genessee Extra Brands... 550 @ 5 & 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 640 a 9 00 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 540 @ 6 00 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: ; 
BO. B.pe0stseresoce 500 @ Fe 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 650 @ 00 
Richmond Family Puscacsua 72 @ 800 
Kre Fi.oon: 
Btate......ess0e secesereee = Q—-— 
Peunsvivania ........-0002 — — @—— 
Cons Mea: 
Western ....ccscccscceeee £50 @ — — 
Brandywine ......- cosee 40 —— 
Prize Medal........+++0+ Qo — 
GRAIN. 
% ag 128 
30 1@ 133 
32@ 128 
Conus: 
Mixed, new........0+--see 87 @ — 88 
WONOW 000+ + c0cccccnccccee?. OS). <= om 
White, No. 2... covcccercseo S1I@ — — 
Oats: 
W Bite ...cccce-sccce-soccee= 68 @ 7 op 
Chie © wccorsscccecs esecee— 62 ( — 68 
New York.......cseecceee-— 66 @ — 69 
Rrg. 
State.......... cocsecees om 8B Q— — 
Peunssivenia peasade cece —@-—-— 
Beans: 
Mediums. ccecscccscececess 8 OO @— — 
DNS ctnumssdecstunen 40 1@ 406 
FORecccccce scoccccccccecess & OD _—_— 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, @ bush........ 140 @ 145 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
SR etna & 0@-—— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mesa, NW ..ereeseesceces-$22 00 @E— — 
Extra PEURS . cocccccecsce: 19 50 @ _-_- 
Prime Mess. ....... esesece = — (@ 22 00 
Family.....- scecserescesee — — @ BW 
Bacon 
Short Clear ... ..esccceee — — @ 18 50 
Long Clear....+.... ~~ —-—@13B 
Short Rib.......... socceee —— @ 18 14 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams ........... — 15 @ — 163 
Smoked Sboulders,....... — 12a — 125 
Smoked Strips............ — —-@-b 
MILL FEED. 
40 Ibs ... $15 00 @16 00 
G0 lbs .. . 19 06 @ 200 
80 Lbs. 26 00. .@ 28 00 
100 Ibs. 25, 00 1@, 20.00 
Sharps... - 30 00, @; — — 
Rve Feed.. « 27, 00 ig 00 
Ot] Meal...... Lp ) 3 00 
Linseed Meal... ‘B2 
Barley Meal............--c00- 31 08 @ 82 00 


VANDERBURGH, smasacn~ 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets New York, 
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WHAT I8 IT? 





Tr forms one of the leading elements in 
the prosperity of our country to-day. Its in- 
fluence has been felt by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in years past and it Is doing 
an amount of good daily almost beyond 
estimate. Ite good works reach to the 
smallest hamlet. It is shared by the rich 
and the poor. Its mission is always ove of 
good and of good in time of need. It is 
more than a good Samaritan, becnuse It not 
only comes to our ald when ald is wanted, 
but stays on and on until time ceases to 
exist, It has prevented suffering from 
poverty, set young men up in business, 
furnished homes for the homeless, and it 
has been the greatest benefactor and pro- 
moter of good of the age. While it has 
benefited all classes, it bus principally been 
a boon to widows and orphans; aged 
mothers left dependent and who bave no 
other means of support. Whatisit? Isit 
a secret? Cap its benefits only be secured 
by a chosen or fortunate few? No; it is 
within the reach of all, whether rich or 
poor. It is a life insurance policy. It distri- 
butes more than $40,000,000 throughout the 
United States yearly. It pays its money to 
people who need it more than it is possible 
to conceive that it should be needed under 
any other circumstances. It furnishes 
thousands aod thousands of families yearly 
with the means of living, when there would 
be no other means. It educates sons and 
daughters, and they, in turn, educate their 
sons and daughters. It-is lasting and un- 
ending in its good work. If a stone be cast 
into the center of a lake, it causes a ripple 
which goes on and on until it reaches the 
very shores. Like this is a life insurance 
policy paid to adependent family. It starts 
an effect which must of necessity go on 
end on for all time. 

A life insurance policy is a protection 
which takes the place of a producing power, 
and, by means of the average of life, it 
makes it possible for every man with an in- 
come to make certain protection for his 
family. ‘Three-quarters of a million people 
pow hold these policies in this country, and 
euch and every one of them finds life 
sweeter because of them. More than one 
hundred thousand of them are paid each 
year and more than half a million people 
are directly protected by the payments of 
these policies. 

Does any one say that a life insurance 
policy can only be afforded by afew? We 
reply that any one who hasan income can 
afford to Iny aside a portion of it, small 
though it may be, and this brings life in- 
surance within the reach of all. Does any 
one say it isexpensive? It is amistake. It 
is not expensive to put money ina savings 
bank ; but, rather, a saving. It is not an ex- 
pense to put money into a good life insur- 
ance compuny; but asaving. It is far more 
of a saving than placing it in a bank, for 
only one small sum may be placed in the 
bank before death occurs, while, if once 
commenced with a life insurance company, 
the full average of life has been secured 
and there goes with ita guaranty that the 
sume results to the family shall be attained 
as though the deposits had been kept up for 
a long series of years. 

It is yot a cost nor an expense; but it re- 
quires some outlay or saving. What is this 
outlay? Of course, that depends upon the 
circumstances of age and amount. At the 
average age of 35 the outlay for a policy of 
$1,000 is only about $25 per year, and, as 
there is quite certain to be some earnings 
and profits, it can be safely estimated that 
the real amount to be set aside is not more 
than $18 per year; and in very old policies 
in good companies the amount has proved 
much less, in fact, not more than one-half 
the amount, From $10 to $20 a year fora 
thousand, or from $100 to $200 a year for 

$10,000. Thiscan be more easily under- 
stood by taking the daily saviog necessary. 
On one of these polieies for $1,000 it re- 
quires only a postage-stamp a day, and for 
ove of $10,000 it requires but the price of 
twocigarsa day. The daily outlay is al- 
most too trifling to be mentioned. No one 
can look at the small amount necessary 
and say he cannot afford it; and no one 
can look at the benefits and say he will not 
do it, 





- 


’ THE INDEPENDENT. 


benefactor and boon, this life insurance 
policy is within the reach of all. It is 
denied to none. Its best friends are among 
those who know it best. Its promoters are 
unselfish people. Its objectors are the op- 
posite. It is safe tosay that the people 
who are insured in our country to-day are 
its representative citizens, With all of its 
power for good and its lack of expense, 
who can say it is not his duty to insure his 
life? 


INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 


Srrict_y speaking, there can be no such 
thing as life insurance. A man may insure 
his house, bis horse, or his vessel; but it is 
not in bis power to insure his life. 

It is evident that iosurance makes sure 
the possession of certain property or its 
equivalent in money. Buildiogs may burn, 
horses may die, and vessels may become 
wrecked, and their owvers will experience 
no pecuniary loss, if they have taken the 
precaution to insure their property; but 
there is clearly no money value that can be 
put upon buman life, and it is this fact 
that sharply distinguishes so-called life 
insuravce from any other branch. A policy 
of life insurance is a promise to pay a cer- 
tain sum, in the event of the death of the 
insured, to his heirs or assigns. It isin vo 
sense an equivalent for the value of his 
life und is essentially different from any 
other contract of insurance. The event 
provided for is sure to occur and the in- 
surers are reckoning upon a certainty, not 
achance. In every respect life insurance 
differs from all other kinds of insurance 
and, io fac!, is not iusurance at a)l. 

In view of this fact, it seems a pity that 
life companies have not chosen a prefix 
that would correctly define their business; 
and, in order to do so now, they would 
need to change but a single syllable. Life 
insurance is the guaranty of a settled sum 
in case of a certain event and is adequate- 
ly described by the word assurance. The 
sum is promised at the termination of life. 
There is no definite property whose value 
is insured; but a fixed amount which is 
assured at a time inevitably approaching. 

The misuse of the word insurance as ap- 
plied to lives is of so long a standing that 
there ia little hope for supposing that ex- 
isting companies will change it for 
the correct word, assurance; but there is no 
reason why new organizations should not 
adopt the right title, and thus pave the way 
for the relegation of the word insurance to 
its proper use. The example set in apply- 
ing it to life risks has led to its adoption by 
a number of organizations that are no more 
insurers than they are regiments of militia. 
Marriage insurance is a striking example. 
That marriage can be insured only signifies 
thatthe holder of a wife or husband is 
guaranteed another or an equivalent in 
money value upon her or his demise. What 


is really meant is that, upon the event of a 
marriage taking place, certain sums are us- 
sured to policyholders. In life contracts we 
have seen that the same reasouving applies, 
and we do not know but what it would 
have been better to go a step further, and 
call that branch of insurance devoted to the 
tuking of risks upon lives by a name that 
at once describes its nature. It is, in truth, 
not life assurance; but an assurance upon 
the termination of life, and it would be 
better described if called by the proper 
name of death assurance, gloomy and fore- 
boding as that title might be. 











A SOUND ARGUMENT. 


It is always refreshing to see common 
sense emanating from papers not interested 
in insurance. The Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin puts an Important question in a very 
pat way, as follows: 


‘**Tngurance, to be insurance, must in- 
sure,’ suid an old and experienced insur- 
ance man, ‘and must show how insurance 
can be afforded. A regular company is re- 
quired by law to demonstrate, with math- 
ematical precision, how it is going to pay 
each policy as it matures, and must charge 
adequate premiums and accumulate assets, 
with which to meet liabilities that are as 
certain as death. Co-operative companies 
do not pretend to do this. ‘heir ability to 
pay depends on two uncertain events: (1) 
that new members will take the place of 
those who die and (2) that sssessments will 
be paid. If either of these contingencies 
fail, the company fails. If a regular com- 
pany has feauved 1,000 persons for $1,000 
each, it must, assuming that all the policies 

are maintained, ultimately pay $1,000,000 
and be able to show assets in possession 


compounded at a certain rate of interest, 
will pay the estate of each policybolder 
$1,000 when he dies, according to what 
experience has established as the necessary 
rate of mortality. This is the simple, 
tried, and safe system, from which the ele- 
ment of wocertainty (barring the dishonesty 
of officers) is excluded by a certain reserve 
and a certain table of mortality, sometimes 
derisively called ‘old line’ insurance. New 
line insurance pursues a different method. 
A company insures 1,000 persons for $1,000 
each. They, too, must ultimately pay 
$1,000,000. How ‘is this to be done? They 
have no funds in possession, no reserve; 
pothing but officers, office furniture, and 
unlimited expectations. When a policy 
matures, they make an assessment upon 
surviving members. If those all pay, the 
policy is paid; if some pay, the policy is 
paid iv part. These companies do not pre- 
tend to show by any mathematical process 
bow their policies are to be paid, and there 
can be no demonstration, because there are 
no certain factors in their problem. The 
great merit claimed for the system is that 
the reserve of the company is beyond the 
reach of the office, lodged in the pockets of 
the assured; yet this is no merit at all, be- 
cause such a reserve is not certainly avail- 
able for the purposes of the company. 
True, officers of regular companies have 
squandered the reserve entrusted to them 
and they may do so again. Bank officers 
have beev known to squander the capital 
entrusted to them; but is that a valid reason 
for urging that banking sbould be carried 
on without capital? Should capital remain 
in the pockets of stockholders, to be called 
for whenever a note is offered for discount? 
Even a co-operative insurance advocate 
would laugh at that.” 





Tue Royal Prussian theaters are trying 
an experiment that merits the attention 
of fire underwriters. It consists in the use 
of sheet tin in scenes, which itis claimed 
will entirely supersede canvas. The new 
material, iv addition to being fire-proof, is 
also said to be cheaper and more durable 
than any substance bitherto used for the 
purpose, 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MA8B. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ‘ 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


The largest amount of Life “Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
Wh. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ee RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
yearly renewable policy is a contract a 


| — 7 safe, and inex: The soeeetion of life 
- is furnished for the whole < ~ f 5 4 7 lon 
actual cursen tself, 








ny are 
rendered unnecessary and the policyholder ne 
— at risk more than the actual cot el cae year’ ~~4 
ougense. 
a eee defects of the old system 
om av 


offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 

contract tt. qtr 

aunt for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
ons. 


tw GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 21 


AMERICAN LITE TASURANGE CC, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. . 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


NIAGARA > 


Fire Insurance ycompany 








d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st 1882. 
CASH GAPITAL. on 















(July 20, 1889, 


nsuran tr This great promoter of good, this great | which, together with future premiums, all 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
continental } Brookiya, Si 2 ag 


se 106 Broadway, E. D. 


pane Pw cstieaiaadl ececces $1,458,827 07 
Bespeve ample for all other 
c || Pererrerrrrrrr rrr rrr r irri 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 306,720 81 1,406,720 St 
Tetal Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 
pied emma mannananessaed $4,207,205 31 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 

















GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO 
Wh. H. SWAN Ww ILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BO NGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VA RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE, L HUSTED, Jou N H. D 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. BK. ARNOLD, HENRY EYRE 
WM. M. RICHARDS ARLES 

ORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, w MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR, RADIS NSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E W. CORLIES, D. YE, 

0. W. LANE, JACOB WENDELL, 

SiMEs FRASER, 0. F. SLATE 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNORE. 














CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. set, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Src. ane 
HAS. H. DUTCHER, Rec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
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Fidelity Ingwranca, Tract, and fale Dept Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
HARTER PERPETUAL. 
s paeahcaninasanuniiiae aelieeicaae $2,000,000 
nt SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 





“4, 4 Also desirable safes in uppe: 
vault for “g10. and desks adjoining veaies 
P, rovided for Safe Re Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 
ihe Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and itted for a derat 
= 








e Com 


descriptio from the ase onear corpor- 
ations, and individuals. ea 


Het Conttal of $1 000000 pele ye nente 
res, 
their Trust S Obligations 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALD 
JOHN B. Gear, Vice- and nme of the 


Seb eet taittnsos, Treasurer and Secretary. 





Stephen A. ky William i. i eam, 
Alexander He > ; » A Feel, 
Geawrd discs, | Homes Melita 
e nm, omas 
wid C. A. Grisco: 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 


Fire Insurance Co., Limited, 
OF LONDON. 
United States OMcos. 33 Pine Street. 


This Company is prepared to accept applications for 
by fire 





insurance ag it loss or d 
and respectfully requests a share 
of busi: ess, 





JOHN C, MILLS, Resident Manager. 
New Yor«, March 30th, 1882. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY | etmete. definite. liberal. nonforfeltabie 
incontestabl 





THIRTY-TWO years ane of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local A ~~ poy > LY City and large Tow?. 

Apply to this ceouy. 


H. STOKES, | President. 
5. 6, STEBBINS, Actuary, 3, L. SALARY, soe'ze 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their Hves will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as has been too often the ease, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upen which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character apd the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requireueute of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its orgapization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 

pared to write policies from ove thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 
1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 


“‘Reserve”’ and his full share of protits. 
2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 
3. He inay draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 
4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 
The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 
Persons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on th ~abject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


SAMUEL DORR TS, ; Vice-Presidents, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





ivi renuccovbtsnineesace ----$16,210,465 92 
Liabilities ........... ° 13,574,570 99 99 
Total Surplus.......... ovences $2,635,894 93 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The principal features of of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG ENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO'’THE INSURED. 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lesued. 
T. HL BROSNAN, President. 
vin BURFORD, ORD, Actuary. — 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cash Capital i 
——— for reinst rt 18 
5 
3 a6 


NET SURP LU 
Total Assets, Jan, Ast, 1882. “suaanisi 29 


B.S. W! ALCOTT, President. 
I. KEMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’ t and Sec’y. 
THE CONTINENTA L 
LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 

OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 

JAS. 8S. PARSO 
Pre n =, 














Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. Jancary 207TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 


Premiums on Marine Risksfrom lst Jan- 
uary, 188), 


to 3lst December, 188!..... $4,030,487 10 

Premiuins phy Eeeetes not marked off 
Bae Gs BEE cc ckcdccesccsccccciceses 1,597, 524 47 
otal Marine Premiums................... $5,627,021 57 





Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to 3lst December, 1881 


Losses paid during the same 
POISE. 6 ccccccccccccccccceed $1,775,882 80 


miums and Ex 
penses 


The ‘Company hast the fo following Assets— 
United oem — State of New Fouts 
k, - 00.908, 708 00 
1,729,500 00 
pany, - £5 Seieataeeenien <1 <phpees 491,148 18 
Premium Notes ona Bilis Receivable.... 1,631.294 23 
EY onc rcetedSorstetnetdéneneasscen 3°7,765 99 
AMOUME . cccccccccccccccsccceccoccccccess $13.105,466 40 
Six per cent.iuterest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Jegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES HORACE GE. 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLI&s, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLI 
LEWIS CURTIS, LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, E W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RA B L. 8 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
SAM 





UEL WILLETS. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
‘AM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ROYAL 3 WILLIAM H. FOGG. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, TH B, CODDINGTON 
¢C. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBE 
JOHN D. it ; D 


ween sere 
BURDETT, JOBN 1. RIKER HN L. RIKER. 


J. .- JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. ’ 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.......0c0csseeese0++++841,044,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums.......-.+ pbpisensrenehenenestoe ees eces ++ $8,498,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881 a See e-eee 387,972 183—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 

GetNER GOs ccsccccescevescess Sschousesseeses OEE 


Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 1881.......0..eseee00 357,167 87— 2,432,654 38—$10,483,366 27 


$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........$2,013,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 
GitIONS CO BRUNE. 2000000 -ccccccccccccocs piebeneanis b6e0kude ens 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders........cccccesscsecvcees $5,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurauces....cccccccccccccsccscccccccccsccess cccocccce aah, eta 


Comuissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,860 21— $6,607,480 26 








$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). .....0+.++++ $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)..... perboknceredaseneerdesosceves 17,216,531 42 
i ininectaedacesennnpees SSRMNNDENISESAe0Ce ENaC SO VeEKSES 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additiona) collateral security).........-+.++eeeees 18,215,030 73 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50)... 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .........-ccee cece eeeeee 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on rd policies, due 
subsequent to dan. Ist, 186B........ccdccdccdebocsccccovcccocss 452,161 00 


*Premiums on existing policies ip course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 


fn Mabiities)..... ccccccccccccssccccccescveccsececcssccccccecess 227,032 97 
Agents’ balances... ...ccceccccccscccsvcccccccvcccccvesceces ecvee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest ou investments Jan. Ist, 1882............ jcasonane 291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 


Excess of market value of securities over cost $2,098,774 78 





*A4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - = $47,228,781 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..........+e0+-++5 $361,544 70 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... ..........esceeseseecsseeees 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). sane 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for). .............0eeeceeeeeee 2,965 35 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...... inadere tions wed . 39,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance..... <ebeneebedarweubseases 28,889 67 
642,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent..... eccccccccsecccccccccccccscesoccccces  45827,036 61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 
Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605, Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 


Number of Jan. let, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763, 

Policies in Force ; Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 135,726,916. 
| Jan. ist, 1882, 53/927. | Jan. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824. 


1877, $1,638,128. 1877, 61,867,457. 
Death- | 397s’ 1/687,676, | Income 1,948,665. © | Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436 
claims = 1,569,854. from 187, : 2,083,680. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371 


§ 880, 2317 880. \ Jan, Ist, 1881, 4,295,006 
Paid. | 1881, 2,013,203, 1nterest (186, 2,439,654, * Per Cent. | 520: Ist, 1882, 4'827'036 


Divisible [an Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 
, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D. WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. 8. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

RENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, 





a. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., { Medica! Examiner, ice- President and Actuary, 


EE 


Old and Young. 
THE CLASSICAL BOOK PEDDLER. 


BY W. W. FINK. 





He was tal! and slim, with a clear-cut face, 
That is, with a mouth cut clear across ; 

His smile the perfection of Grecian grace, 
And his hair bad taken from grease its gloss. 


His brow was protuberant, broad, and low, 
And his nose had the classical outline seen 
In the beautiful isle called Sautoreen, 

Tn the Grecian Archipelago. 


He drew from a fanciful oil-cloth pack 
A volume of Homer, and bade me scan 
Its tangle of letters, ThoughtI: “ Alack! 
I must play I’m a bibulous Irishman.” 


“ Here’s a volume,” said he, “‘ which yow will 
like, 
The Grecian toncue in {ts loveliest form.” 
Then I answered: ‘*Bedad! that’s news to 
Mike. 
A tongue in a book? Is it cowld or warm?” 


He said :; “It was Homer who wrote of Troy, 
How the Isles of Greece were lit by the 
flame—”’ 
“Too expinsive!”’ said I, ‘ For Mike Malloy 
Laard ile is the grase, ’n’ I’ll use the same.” 


Then he said: ‘* Dear sir, you quite mistake. 

I speak of the Greek—Grecian longue ; 

llow the brave Agamemnon fought to break 

The power of Troy, when the world was 
young. 


* Go learn in the Attic the euphony—” 
*T lives in an attic now!’ I said. 
But this classical peddler heard not me, 
For he answered: *‘ The Greek is a tongue 
not dead, 


“Ah! the Greek! The Greek is the sweetest 
tongue ; 
* Tau sigma omicron pi rho nu—’” 
* Bad luck to yer brogue!”’ Icried. “ Be hung, 
Wid yer blatherty, hatherty, higglety blu !”’ 


But still he said, tenderly: ** Mou, emoi— 

How sweetly the soft, rich vowels blend !”’ 

Then I hissed: “Take tat, from Mike 
Malloy !”’ 

And he went down-stairs with a Grecian 
bend, 

Omana, NER. 


AMONG THE CLIFFS. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNST ZEIL.] 





‘*Morner Heppa, he moves, he is alive!” 

**He will live, my child, if the stars have 
so decreed.” 

These two speakers sat crouched together 
in the corner of a narrow space which sug- 


gested some connection with seafaring life. 
Was it the cabin of a ship or the interior of 
a poor fisherman’s hut? Charts, sails, ships, 
tackling, and oars covered the rough 
wooden walls in bewildering confusion. A 
amall boat, turned on one side, and with the 


help of a few boards and pillows, stuffed 
with sea-weed, formed a rude couch; while 
spy-glasses and compasses, barometers and 
lanterns completed the furniture. 

A blazing pine-knot, suspended from the 
rafters, sent down its flickering light upon 
the faces of the two speakers, one of whom 
was an old woman, with wrinkled, weather- 
beaten face and bent figure. Long, gray 
hair shaded eyes which were lighted by a 
weird obrilliancy, and seemed intently 
watching some object which, in the dimly- 
lighted room, presented only indefinite out- 
lines. 

The other was a fair girl, who showed 
the same eager intentness of interest and 
whose great, wandering eyes turned in the 
same direction. 

‘‘More of the hot brandy now, Karin,” 
said the old woman, ‘‘and put into it the 
magical herbs—the moss, and the cliff-grass, 
and a little clematis. I have known for a 
long time that something was going to hap- 
pen, The Dog Star has carried a train of 
fog and the gulls scream every evening in 
their rocky nests.” 

A dazzling light here illuminated the face 
of the speaker; for the wind, which whis- 
tled louder through the chimney, quickened 
the flame of the pine-torch, and for a mo- 
ment the little room was light to its remotest 
corner. Onacoarse bed of straw before 
the two women lay stretched a slenderly 
built youth, wrapped in blankets, with col. 
orless face and closed- eyes and, as it 
seemed, without breath or life. A white, 
aristocratic hand rested on his full chest, 
and tic wong, fair locks which hung over his 
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bared neck and shoulders were dripping 
with water. The silence surrounding these 
three beings was one of anxiety. Nothing 
moved except the shadows of the women on 
the wall; while without was the steady 
beating of the rain and the raging of the 
autumnal storm, the rolling of thesurf upon 
the beach and against a pile of rocks near 
by, with a force suggesting that the cruel 
spirits of the deep would sweep the very 
shore into their heaving domain. Suddenly 
there arose the echo of a loud barking, the 
door was thrown open, and a magnificent 
dog, with broad breast and long, white, 
shaggy hair, sprang with great leaps into the 
room. He circled many times about the 
two women, licked the hand of the girl, and 
finally crouched at her feet, in obedience to 
her command: “‘ Lie down, Rustan.” 

‘‘The sea is still bringing up fragments 
of the wreck,” said an elderly man, who 
followed the dog. He paused on the thresh- 
old, glancing inquiringly into the room. A 
tall and broad-shouldered sailor, with a fresh 
face, that expressed energy and strength. 
“Nothing but fragments. This is the 
only survivor,” he added, pointing to the 
youth on the floor. ‘‘The others lie at the 
bottom of the sea. Happy or not, who 
knows? Perhaps sleeping is better than 
waking. But how is our guest?” 

He stepped past the women and cast a 
sympathizing look upon their charge. ‘‘Aye, 
that is good, Karin, my daughter,” turning 
to the girl, who still kept her position. 
‘**They call you a dreamer, an idler; but you 
can do something more than dance and sing 
on the rocks and run a race with the storm, 
You are a good nurse, too, child. My faith! 
See how his cheeks are taking color under 
your hands. God be praised! This is no 
corpse whom we shelter. He will open his 
eyes—” 

‘*If it be so written in the stars,” broke in 
Mother Hedda, earnestly. 

** Always your stars! We will rather say 
if youth and a vigorous constitution bring 
him through,” said the old man. 

‘*But now, Father Claus,” begged the 
girl, impatiently and with glowing eyes, 
“Tell us how it all happened. Karin is 
sad.” 

“Yes, how it all happened.” The old 
sailor threw himself down into a coarse, 
wooden arm-chair, shaking the water from 
his sou’wester, till Rustan, into whose face 
the drops spattered, sneezed, and rubbed his 
eyes with his paws. 

“By the anchor and sail-cloth what 
weather! Since Fate drove me out of my 
German home, thirty years ago, and made 
me coast-guard on this Finnish island, I 
have never seen such a storm, and that I 
will say. Do you know, the sea had all day 
long raged and roared, and when the sun 
went down ’twas like hellish music while 
the world was going to pieces. We had 
lighted the signal lamps, as usual, in the 
tower, and they shone out over the black 
depths and the white-crested waves. "Twas 
hard work in the raven black night. Sud- 
denly I saw, not far from that cursed range 
of rocks on our coast, a signal of distress. 
Great God, in such weather! ‘Hey ho!’ I 
cried, and my boys, Axel, Olaf, and Daniel, 
flew up to me in the tower. But in such 
blackness one cannot, with the help of the 
best glasses, tell a shining wave-crest from a 
flying gull, much less a ship from the black 
clouds sailing hither and yon. 

‘‘Scarcely had the boys come when, 
crack! went a signal shot, a token of dis- 
tress. So it wastruly aship. Whew! We 
were into the boat like lightning, with our 
ropes and ladders, and two minutes later 
were out among the roaring breakers. My 
old heart beat against my ribs, for here was 
achance to help and to rescue. It must 
have been a steam passenger vessel, bound 
north from Stockholm, driven upon the 
Island of Aland, and thence beaten against 
our cliffs; for the wind was blowing from 
the southwest. That it was a steamer we 
knew by the toiling and creaking machinery, 
heard above the waves. But when the sea 
rises up like a wall before you, and the tre- 
mendous waves break against your boat, 
and the fingers stiffen in the cold and wet 
upon the oars, not even a man of iron could 
help. The ship was wrecked before our 
eyes, We were so near as that. I tell you, it 
was a terrible moment, even for an old, 
weather-beaten tar, like me. It cracked; 
it burst. Stout men cried, beams were shiv- 
ered, the bell upon the deck sounded once, 


—s 





then all was still. Only the waves dashed 
together and the storm howled like a legion 
of devils. A tremendous wave broke over 
us, with a mass of broken timbers and 
corpses. We were forced to cut away our 
sail, and the flood carried us like lightning 
into the safe harbor of our rocky island.” 

The old man stood up. 

*‘This one,” and he pointed to the un- 
conscious man at his feet, ‘‘ we fished out 
from between some floating timbers, and 
that is all. ‘My wife!’ he cried, when we 
hauled him into the boat, ‘save my wife!’ 
Then he sank into a swoon.” ‘ 

“‘My God!” sighed Karin. ‘‘ He is such 
noble, handsome man.” 

“‘And a distinguished one, also,” added 
Mother Hedda. 

“By anchor and canvas!” broke in 
Father Claus, ‘‘ handsome or ugly, noble or 
common, a man isaman. No idle sighs! 
Rub forehead and temples with the hot 
brandy. Be quick about it.” He bent over 
the unconscious man and laid his ear against 
his breast. 

** Certainly he breathes already; distinctly 
and faster. Poor fellow! May you have 
no evil dreams of the cold, salt bath and 
this watery visit to our hut on the beach. 
How merrily you sprang on board in your 
native harbor—” 

“* Merrily?” exclaimed Karin, raising her 
large eyes to his face—eyes mysterious as 
the northern heavens, lustrous and unfath- 
omable as the sea in which those heavens 
are mirrored—‘‘ Merrily? No, Father Claus, 
upon this face is something quite different 
from mirth:” 

‘*Nonsense,” continued the old man. 
** What do you know of men’s faces?” 

But then he touched his wife. 

‘* Hedda,” said he, softly, ‘‘ what does the 
girl mean? I know she can spy the sea- 
eagle among the clouds, her glance follows 
him to his eyrie, where he lays down his 
booty; but that she can read a man’s soul 
in his face—my faith, who would have 
thought it? But the girl is right. Our 
silent guest does look very earnest, and—” 

Father Claus broke off suddenly. A vio- 
lent gust of wind shook the hut to its found- 
ations.and an uprooted tree, falling from 
the cliff, struck upon the rocks with a loud 
crash. 

Rustan barked in terror. 

‘* By anchor and canvass,” exclaimed the 
old man, ‘‘I must be at my post. The 
storm is increasing again. Good-bye to you 
both. But I ought not to leave you alone. 
I will send Olaf.” 

“No, not Olaf,” cried Karin, with a pas- 
sionate motion; ‘‘ not Olaf.” 

‘* Very well, then, stay alone,” replied the 
old man. ‘‘I cannot spare Axel or Daniel in 
such weather. They must watch to see if 
anything be thrown up from the wreck or 
any more dead bodies are found.” And he 
went out with hasty steps. 

“Karin,” began Mother Hedda, after the 
door had closed upon his retreating form, 
‘‘why again this outburst? Yield, at last, 
and accept Olaf. He is a good fellow, vir- 
tuous and generous. What is either Axel 
or Daniel? I know you do not care for 
either. One is passionate and the other too 
simple-minded. But when the apple is ripe 
it ought to be picked. You are seventeen 
years old, and these three are the only boys 
on the island and the island is our world. 
Take Olaf, then, Karin. I tell you he’s 
destined for you. I have read it in the 
stars.” 

“T will not, for I do not like him.” 

The girl had risen and was stamping, de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ You may bend back the gnarled 
branches of the fir tree on the shore or un- 
dermine the rocks in the ravine; but you 
cannot constrain Karin’s heart. See, now, 
which will prove harder, the rock or my 
will.” 

“‘Obstinate girl!” muttered the old 
woman. ‘‘You are the same as, when a 
child, you were determined to have that old 
book of the Edda, and the famous voyages, 
which the father kept in his chest, for read- 
ing was always yourfancy. ‘If you do not 
give me the book,’ you exclaimed, running 
out on the edge of the cliff, ‘I will throw 
myself into the sea,’ And, when your father 
held firmly to his denial, then you sprang 
into the sea and swam around the cliff, 
laughing merrily all the time.” 

“‘And I gained my point,” said Karin, 
quietly. 

“ Surely,” sighed Mother Hedda, ‘* only 
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the promise that you should have the book 
enticed you out of the water. Stubborn 
then, as you are to-day.” The old woman 
took a few rapid steps in the narrow space. 
‘‘Oh! what a storm!” she added, for in this 
moment the hut was shaken so violently 
that it creaked and groaned in every joint, 
“I will go out and see the clouds chase each 
other and the zig-zag flight of the storm- 
birds—the future is revealed through them; 
and as to you and Olaf, I will think it over, 
daughter—think it over in the roaring of the 
wind.” 

She went; but, on the threshold, turned 
back to say: ‘‘Mix the herbs with the 
brandy. Be careful to keep the pulse and the 
temples warm.” And her steps echoed on 
the stones. 

Karin was alone with the stranger. The 
picture framed in by the wooden walls of 
that hut would have been a charming study 
for an artist. The girl sat, dreamily, with 
drooping head and careless grace of atti- 
tude. A wealth of shining golden hair fell 
in long waves over her shoulders and around 
the neatly fitting bodice, which displayed 
her full, yet delicate figure. Thoughtful 
melancholy lay upon brow and cheeks. Her 
hand rested on the head of her true and 
tried comrade, Rustan, who looked up with 
his clear, black eyes intelligently into her 
face, as if he bore a human heart in his 
breast. But Karin did not respond to his 
glance. Where were her thoughts? 

If an unexpected event occur, quite out- 
side the range of our ordinary experience, 
we scarcely know how to receive it, and can 
but ask: ‘‘Will it bring us bane or 
blessing?” 

Up to this time the life of Karin had 
passed in unbroken uniformity. On this 
barren island of reck, with only the parents 
and the three boys in her father’s employ, 
the years had been divided between conflict 
with the rough weather of the north and a 
routine of work, between merry adventures 
of her own creation and absent dreaming. 
In the hut she was busy sewing the sails, 
and mending the nets, and caring for the 
old people. But outside, in the fresh, wide 
world of Nature, she seemed more in her 
own element. In Summer she roamed the 
cliffs and searched the ravines of the little 
island. She listened to the echoes, sought 
the eyrie of the cliff eagle, and carried home 
eggs and unfledged young. Or she helped 
in the fishing, going out with the men into 
the foaming sea, guiding the oars, flinging 
the net, and shouting with joy when the 
gulls spread their broad wings in the blue 
sky above or swooped down for a moment 
to bathe in the salt water, only to fly up- 
ward again in great circles and disappear in 
the distance. 

Or, in the still, soft night, when moon and 
stars lighted the earth, she would descend 
to the beach, while others were asleep, and, 
throwing aside her garments, bathe in the 
blue-green water. Far from land, on the 
high waves, her golden hair gleamed in the 
moonbeams like the head of a mermaid 
and she sang in tones enchanting as the 
siren. 

But in the long, dark Winter, when the 
hut lay half buried in snow and ice under 
the gray sky, and the last stalk was frozen 
on the rocky soil, she would glide upon 
skates over the icy surfaces, with Rustan for 
a companion, cooling her young brow in the 
freshening salt breeze. Sometimes, when 
the sun sank into gorgeous-hued clouds, 
shedding countless rays over the white, 
shimmering surface, there came to her an 
undefined longing. 

Far off, where the sun was setting, she 
caught the glimpse of an unknown world, 
of which dim and disconnected tidings had 
reached her ears, brought by the winds into 
her solitude. She saw, in fancy, houses 
and streets and people, among whom she 
seemed to wander. They were kind to her 
and she loved them. But the vision 
sank with the sun and only fog and 
shadow remained. Yet, that which we 
see with the eye of the heart never en- 
tirely disappears, and often, sitting beside 
the Winter hearth, or when climbing over 
the cliffs, to look at that fabulous horizon, 
where sky and water seemed to meet, Karin 
saw in the purple resplendence of the setting 
sun the enticing picture of a distant world 
beyond the sea. And now, as if by magic, 
her dream had become reality, and she saw 
before her eyes a representative of the 
World whose image had filled her dreama, 
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Strangely, she was his nurse, his bene 
factress. 

And what was it that chained her gaze 
upon the features of this sleeper? Was the 
stranger anything to her? A few hours be- 
fore, in the dark night, a storm had flung 
him upcen their coast, and already there was 
something familiar in his *~pearatice, as 
that of an old acquaintance. What should 
she call the eniotion that moved her so mys- 
teriously? It was not merely compassion 
for the fate of a stranger. She was sure of 
that. Nor yet an unworthy curiosity to 
lift the veil from his history. It was inex- 
plicable. This mouth, this brow—where 
had she seen them before? Karin leaned 
her head upon her hand in deep thought. 
Outside was the storm. Great streams of 
water poured upon the hut and the rocks. 
Within, all was silence. Only Rustan 
growled lightly when a rock, loosened from 
the overhanging cliff, fell with a loud splash 
into the water. Sometimes, too, there was a 
faint sound from the sleeper, as of a sigh: 
Karin kept her eyes fastened upon him, 
thinking intently. 

*“*T have it!” she exclaimed, suddenly, and 
hastily drew from beneath her bodice a 
locket of gold, which was in singular con- 
trast with the poor dress of the girl. It con- 
tained the miniature of an elderly man, ina 
rich setting of pearls. 

Now she looked from the picture to the face 
before her, and again from the face to the 
picture—the same high, arched forehead 
here as there; only white locks clustered 
above the one, while full, flaxen hair lay 
upon the other. There was wonderful sim- 
ilarity about the mouth, though that of the 
elder expressed peace and rest, while a deep 
satiety ef life and a strange look-of unsat- 
isfied longing, mixed with bitterness and de- 
fiance, belonged to the younger. 

‘I have it! And yet, how can I under- 
stand the connection? This picture I have 
vorn ever since I can remember. How did 
it come on iny neck? ‘ Wear it and ask no 
questions,’ says Father Claus, whenever I 
ask. How can Karin comprehend it all?” 
Again her eyes became dim, and she sank 
into the old dreams, until a sudden motion 
of the sleeper startled her. He moved lis 
lips, as if to speak, and a slight convulsion 
distorted his features. But, at length he 
came to utterance. 

‘*Ha! How the waves lash the vessel!” he 
cried, without opening his eyes and as ina 
feverish dream. 

“It is the rain, beating against the win- 
dow-sash,” said Karin, with trembling voice, 
as she bent over him. 

“The timbers groan! Cling fast te me; 
my wife! The whole ship trembles!” 

‘* That is the wind, shaking the hut.” 

“*Do you not see that gigantic wave com- 
ing? It is black and yawning and will 
swallow us up. Black, all black!” 

‘“You are only dreaming. The blazing 
torch sends out black smoke, in the draught, 
like clouds.” 

“Wife, I must save you!” and he drew 
Karin, with a powerful motion, closely to 
himself. 

‘“*O God!” sighed Karin. 

** Strange he whispered. ‘‘ Howdifferent, 
how gentle she has become!” and he pressed 
her closer. 

** And now,” he said, ‘‘ we must go down 
into the flood.” Another violent motion of 
the dreaming man, asif plunging, a frightful 
shaking and quivering through his whole 
frame, and his eyes opened, large and 
clear. 

‘‘Where am I and who are you?” he 
asked, releasing the girl from his clasp. 


With throbbing heart and flaming cheeks, . 


confused and overwhelmed, Karin flew 
from the house. 

‘‘Mother Hedda, Father Claus, he is 
awake! He lives!” 

There, in the raging storm and the falling 
rain, she stood for a moment, to recever her 
composure. Rustan, who had rushed after 
her, nestled his handsome head in the folds 
of her dress. A star seemed to have fallen 
from the sky directly into her lap, and all 
her old dreams paled before this sudden 
wealth. 

“Life! Oh! how good it is to live!” she 
whispered to herself. There was a faint 
tinge of red in the east, where the clouds 
were drifting asunder, the only serene point 
in that storm-harassed sky. Karin hailed it 
as a harbinger of joy. It was the breaking 
dawn of anew day. 
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The sun had risen, but the lifeless and 
colorless twilight of an October morning in 
the Far North could scarcely be called day. 
There was a dull light, sharp enough to 
throw the shadows of the great rocks across 
the island, making them, as well as the sea, 
weird and fantastic, like the dreamy pictures 
of old giants. A heavy surf was rolling, 
atid mighty waves echoed in the caves and 
ravines along the shore, dashing their spray 
far above the sharp edges of the cliffs; yet, 
between the roar and plunge and break of the 
waters, came the regular pause and silence, 
as if the storm were holding its breath, 
when one could hear the rippling of single 
waves upon the beach or the timid water- 
fowl] rise fluttering from the wet twigs of 
the thorn-bush. 

Silence reigned over the island, broken 
only by the vigorous stroke of approaching 
oars and a sound of voices through the 
foggy air. 

‘This cursed surf! Draw in the sail, 
Daniel.” 

** Aye, aye! I told you there was no such 
thing as reaching the wreck.” 

“Twas only to satisfy the whim of our 
worthy Father Claus,” returned Axel. 

‘* Possibly, there might be some one alive 
or some goods to be saved. Great God! 
After such a storm anything alive or dead 
left on such an old, shattered vessel! I 
wouldn't go again if all the dogs of Beel- 
zebub were behind me.” 

‘I say so, too,” groaned Daniel, shaking 
with the cold. 

‘* Say, fellows, did you see the one we 
saved?” continued Axel, as he sprang ashore 
to fasten the boat. ‘‘A good specimen of a 
titled Monsieur; and how ridiculous he was 
in our sailor clothes, that hung in bags 
about his body, fitting the limbs of the land 
rat like a sack. He lay therein the hut like 
one dead, and the women fussed about and 
nursed him as carefully as they would a 
baby of three days old. Then, at last—I 
heard it from Mother Hedda—he opened his 
eyes, our unknown gentleman, and when he 
learned that he was the only passenger saved, 
his own wife not excepted, how do you 
think he took it? Do you suppose he wept 
aloud and wrung his hands and tore his 
hair? Not at all. He just sighed, and 
thought it pitiful that so many had lost their 
lives; and as to his wife, who probably was 
young and pretty, he uttered not a word of 
lament, said Mother Hedda. What do you 
think of that fora married man? These 
gentlemen of quality! But look out, fel- 
lows—” He broke off, suddenly, picking 
up a stone and flinging it vigorously into the 
sea. ‘See! there comes Father Claus over 
the rocks,” 

‘* And our rescued gentleman with him,” 
added Olaf. ‘‘The old man will not like 
our empty boat; but it is hard to reckon 
with winds and waves. Come on and have 
it over.” 

When they had ascended a little way, Olaf 
left the others, and, climbing a huge block of 
stone, looked intently toward that side of 
the island where the hut lay, half hidden in 
the fog. But he shook his head lightly and 
followed the others with slow steps. ‘‘She 
must be in the grotto,” he said to himself, 
while an expression of sadness came over 
his truly handsome face. 

At the same moment Father Claus and 
his companion came up the bank from the 
other side. 

How different the two men! The elder, 
in every liue a rough seaman, walked bare- 
footed, with the swaggering gait peculiar to 
such, with a pipe of clay in his mouth, the 
loose jacket over his shoulders fluttering in 
the wind, and the jolliest of faces peering 
out from an ample sou’wester. 

The movergents of his companion, in spite 
of the rough sea-clothes which hung so 
loosely about his figure, were graceful and 
elegant. His whole bearing was noble, and 
when he raised his head to look thoughtfully 
and questioningly through the clearing mist, 
over the landscape, two earnest, dark eyes 
revealed a whole world of unspoken 
thoughts. 

‘Give me your hand,” said Father Claus, 
as they descended the cliff. ‘‘ Your feet are 
not accustomed to our sharp stones.” 

‘‘Oh! what a destiny!” cried his com- 
panion, with emotion and without noticing 
the proffer of assistance. ‘‘ Yonder, beyond 
that white line of surf, lie the companions 


among them she who was called my wife. 
And I, the only survivor, stand here to say 
that they are gone! Life is a doubtful good 
and who knows but the moment when the 
breast heaves for the last time is the most 
desirable of all? Perhaps I ought not to 
thank you for my rescue from the raging 
elements and for constraining me to breathe 
again; and yet it seems to me I am now 
standing at the entrance of a new world of 
workirig and wishing.” 

He gave both hands to the old sailor, with 
a warm, kind look, and went on: ‘‘ They 
call you Father Claus, and I cannot give 
you any other title, for through you I have 
been restored to life. 

‘* And now let me tell you who I am and 
why I am here. My name is Friedrich, 
Baron Haller von Hallerstein, and my estates 
are in Thuringia. I was educated in Berlin 
and there, too, is my residence. My con- 
science dictated this northern journey, in 
fulfillment of a vow made ten years ago to 
my dying father and repeated three mouths 
since at the deathbed of my mother; both 
times against my own judgment, but done 
to confirm an earlier contract of my pa- 
rents. 

“The family of Hallerstcin existed in two 
branches. I am the last of the "German 
branch, and with the death of my cousin, 
Margaretha, the Swedish estates would have 
passed into the hands of a noble Scandina- 
vian family, allied to the Swedish Haller- 
steins, had not our parents betrothed me to 
the maiden while she was yet in her cradle, 
Margaretha lost her parents when very 
young, so we were both orphans, I had no 
memory of my bride. How could I love 
her? Nevertheless, she had my promise. 
She was seventeen and I twenty-five. That 
was the age when my oath bound me. Sol 
went to Stockholm, that fair city whose 
brow is kissed by the blue Malar, while her 
feet are bathed in the surf of the Baltic Sea. 
Oh! mockery of fate! A bridal journey 
without love!” 

He was silent a moment and sighed 
deeply. Then he pulled the hat lower down 
over his eyes, as if to hide emotion, and 
went on: 

**T reached her home, and how did I find 
my bride? Stiff and aristocratic; cold and 
polished as the snow-ridges of the North, 
where she had been reared. Then came the 
wedding, with its succession of brilliant 
feasts; but, within, my heart was a desert. 
We embarked on the ‘‘ King Charles,” for 
our return voyage My young wife talked 
only of anticipated homage in the halls of 
my Thuringian castles. My own heart was 
gloomy as the sky over our heads, upon 
which the clouds were gathering. Our cap- 
tain prophesied a tempest. ‘Oh!’ said I to 
myself, ‘would I were sleeping, still and 
dumb, beneath these rolling waves!’ Then 
the storm broke upon us. We were wrecked. 
You know the rest.” 

Father Claus nodded reflectively. ‘‘ How 
strange,” he said, ‘‘is the fate of man in the 
world yonder.” 

‘*You are happy in your seclusion,” 
sighed the Baron, and they walked on 
a while in silence. 

‘*But now to your daughter,” exclaimed 
Hallerstein. I must see and thank her. 
She is a strange girl, to tly away so suddenly 
and be gone so long.” 

‘‘That is true,” returned the old man. 
‘* All who know her say the’ same thing. 
There is something peculiar in the child. It 
was just the same years ago, when, with her 
great, innocent blue eyes and plump cheeks, 
she would skip like the wind over the rocks 
and across the ravines, to gather the scanty 
flowers which grow in the seams of the cliff, 
and, with head and breast garlanded, come 
dancing and singing homeward. Then, in 
the very next: moment, perhaps, her head 
would drop dreamily-and sadly, no one 
could tell why. She would fling her wreaths 
into the sea and disappear for hours 
together, as if ashamed of her exploit; and, 
when we found her again, she would be 
crouching in some corner of a ravine, sunk 
in thought, or as if holding conversation 
with heaven and earth or stars and shells. 
A strange child, Baron! ‘Witch Karin’ 
the sailors call her who approach our island, 
for in the morning glow they see her, with 
flying golden hair, dance on the cliffs; and 
in the evening moonshine her song echoes 
far over the waves. ‘Karin’s voice,’ they 





| say, when the vessel has lost her direction 


of my voyage, in their wet graves, and in the fog and they steer for our island. 
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She is much the same now as when only a 
child,” went on the old man. ‘‘ Wherever 
there is danger she is to be found and 
nothing holds her back. When a ship is 
stranded, she goes with us to the rescue, and 
sometimes even alone, with Rustan, that 
trusty beast, for a companion. But I am 
talking too long. .Come on. We shall preb- 
ably find her in her favorite grotto.” He 
smiled with satisfaction as he said: ‘‘I will 
show you there a charming picture, Baron.” 
And they climbed on over the rocks. 

** Wait a moment,” said Hallerstein, sud- 
denly standing still, tolook off toward the 
sea. ‘‘The fore part of the ship seems to be 
under water, while the stern—” 

‘‘That is still above,” answered Father 
Claus. 

‘‘There is our cabin,” added the Baron. 
‘*It would be worth very much to me could 
I recover a little chest which must still be 
there. What do you think? Is it possible 
to reach the wreck?” 

‘*Hem!” answered the seaman. ‘‘T sent 
my boys to recover whatever was possible. 
They are brave fellows; but,” and he pointed 
to the boat on the beach, ‘‘I see there the 
empty boat. They have returned without 
tinding anything. Will they make the dan- 
gerous trip again? Does your chest con- 
tain something very valuable?” 

‘“‘Family papers,” replied the Baron, 
“and no doubt of importance. The will 
of my father-in-law (he has long been dead) 
made it my duty to open this sealed box on 
the third day after my marriage and in 4 
clause of the marriage contract I have 
pledged myself to do so. It is necessary to 
my peace of mind. But no one must risk 
his life in trying to reach it.” 

The old sailor whistled through his fin- 
gers and the shrill blast echoed through the 
ravines. ‘‘ Hello! Axel!” he shouted! ‘‘ Olaf! 
Daniel! Where are the fellows? Go on, 
Baron,” he said. ‘‘I will look after them 
and sce what can be done.” 

‘‘I would pay the weight of the chest in 
gold,” said Hallerstein; but no one must, for 
my sake—” 

“Go on, Baron,” interrupted Father 
Claus. ‘‘I will meet youinthe grotto. You 
cannet mistake. Climb a little farther 
toward the summit, then turn to the left, 
around the projecting rocks, and you are 
there.” He turned and went on, his shrill 
whistle resounding through the air. 

Hallerstein sprang up the rocks, and soon 
came to a desolate, stony plateau, where the 
wind, sweeping across the low bushes, made 
strange melody in the gnarled branches of 
the firs and pines. But his ear caught the 
notes of a sweet and melancholy song. Hal- 
lerstein listened, thinking of Father Claus’s 
words. ‘‘ Karin’s voice directs the sailors 
when they have lost their way in the wilder- 
ness of sea and clouds,” he whispered. Had 
not he, also, lost his way on the sea of life? 
He went forward, thoughtfully and with a 
strange promise of joy in his heart. 

Just before him, in a peculiar ravine, 
made by a split in the rocky wall and lined 
with drifted sand and mussel shells, lay 
Karin’s grotto. As he reached its entrance, 
the dog barked and the song suddenly 
ceased. As the notes echoed and re-echoed 
among the rocks, hundreds of wings seemed 
instantly fluttering about his head. A flock 
of milk-white doves (doves in this desolate 
corner of the earth!) flew timidly out of the 
grotto toward the neighboring cliffs. 

‘* Doves, messengers of peace,” he cried, 
‘‘bring to me, as your sisters of old did to 
Noah, an olive branch after the storm.” 

Tuen he entered the grotto. It was, in- 
deed, a charming picture. Huge granite 
piles rose majestically on either side, meeting 
almost jike a roof overhead, and through 
this narrow opening the light came dimly. 
The foot fell upon a luxuriant carpet of 
moss, while delicate creepers clung to the 
rocky walls. The fragrant Linnwa, whose 
tendrils lined the fissures, filled the air with 
its sweet, almond-like odor. From an open- 
ing in the rocky wall on one side leaped the 
waterg of a spring, which ran in a‘clear 
and narrow stream through the grotto and 
dashed into the foamy, billowy sea below. 
Karin stood beside a fire and fed its flame 
with dry fagots of brush-wood and pine- 
cones. The light illuminated her full, elas- 
tic figure and the handsome oval of her 
fresh, young face. 

‘*Down, Rustan!” she cried, grasping the 





long, silky hair about the neck of the growl- 
ing dog. “Why do you frighten Karin’s 
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at the stranger. 

“‘ Forgive me,” he replied. ‘I came to 
thank you.” 

“Thank me?” she said, ‘‘ and for what?” 

‘‘How can youask? Was it not you 
who, a few hours ago, stood beside the 
couch of the poor, drowning man? Did you 
net bathe his temples with the hot brandy 
and restore him to life?” 

Karin smiled faintly, as though her deed 
were unworthy of his gratitude, and asked: 
‘* Would you like to see my dove-cotes? or 
shall I show you the climbing vines and the 
heather bloom in the recesses of the grotto? 
And we will throw stones into the water. It 
‘sso jolly to hear their splash, But you 
look cold. Sit down, then, beside my fire.” 
And she brushed the sand from a rocky 
bench. 

‘‘How good you are,” he answered, ac- 
cepting her invitation. ‘But what drives 
you to this peculiar place?” 

“I come to feed my doves and sit beside 
my fire. It is so still and pleasant here among 
the rocks. Karin loves the silence.’ 

“The silence!” he answered, dreamily. 
‘It is in silence that thought lives and the 
soul wakes and grows.” 

**Do you know that, too,” she replied, 
with vivacity. ““Oh! Lam glad. Yes, the 
thoughts come and the soul grows; but 
Karin is a discontented and restless being, 
like this flame. Do you seethe smoke drawn 
up through the “ sures, higher and higher, 
toward the sky? Those are (now do not 
laugh at me) Karin’s thoughts. Would you 
not like to see what is far above, beyond 
the clouds?” 

Hallerstein smiled. 

‘‘And because I cannot see what is 
above,” she added, with a slight tone of 


sadness, ‘‘my soul is like this unsteady 
tlame—” 

‘** Unsteady, but glowing,” finished Haller- 
stein. ‘‘ But do you not know that a God 


dwells there on high, who watches over us? 
A friendly being, who bas just rescued me 
from death?” 

“A God!” she exclaimed, with a finger 
laid thoughtfully upon her lip. ‘I know 
not what you mean. When Mother Hedda 
reads the stars at evening, she often utters 
that word; but Karin did not understand 
and thought it only a name. And yet, when 
I hear it, an unspeakable emotion seizes me, 
There is something great in that little word, 
which partly fascinates and partly exalts 
me. Do you know— But I will not ask.” 
And she broke off suddenly and went on 
throwing fresh pine-cones into the blaze. 

‘‘Oh! go on,” he begged. 

“It is nothing,” she said, still dropping 
the cones, ‘‘ nothing but a foolish fancy.” 

‘* Tell me of it,” he urged. 

‘Very well, then,” she said, timidly, sit- 
ting down beside him on the stone bench. 
** But I fear you will not understand Karin. 
Do you see the bold cliff yonder?” pointing 
through an opening in the rocks toward a 
mighty granite ledge. ‘‘It is the highest 
point of the island and we call it the ‘Gulls’ 
Rock.’ When I stand there alone in the 
clear sunshine or by the soft light of the 
moon, my ear rests in the deep silence and 
my eye roves with the waves into the far- 
distant spaces. Perhaps a stone falling into 
the water wakes an echo, or the shadow of 
a flying gull falls for an instant on the moss. 
All else seems as dead. Then comes that 
strangely inexplicable feeling over me and 
holds me with power. The rocky chasm at 
my feet, the unsounded depths of water 
and of sky—these entice me out of myself, 
My soul goes with the waves and the clouds. 
This strange feeling—is this from God?” 

“Karin!” he exclaimed, in astonishment, 
as ene might exclaim from before whose 
eyes a curtain had been drawn aside, reveal- 
ing some lovely landscape. 

**Or,” she went on, ‘‘I see a ship on the 
high sea, moving slowly onward, until at 
last it disappears below the horizon, and 
some voice within me says there dwell other 
beings like myself beyond that horizon— 
with the same feelings, the same experiences. 
And then a thousand hands seem to beckon, 
and a thousand arms are opened to welcorae 
me. Then again comes the shudder and 
the transport. Does God teach me this? 
Tell me, do those dwelling in cities and vil- 
lages beyond the sea feel like Karin?” 

“You would be an angel among them,” 
exclaimed Hallerstein, with enthusiasm. 
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have gone down among them. Cramped 
and sullen live the people in great cities 
and the beautiful simplicity of Nature is 
known no more. Delusion and prejudice 
are enthroned. Hatred and strife stir con- 
stant flame and there is everlasting war 
between mine and thine. You are good, 
Karin, but do not ask me of them.” 

**No, Ido not want such,” she said, rising 
with a rapid motion, flinging the luxuriant 
hair almost wrathfully from her forehead, 
while an expression of defiance came over 
her face. ‘‘I should hate your men,” and 
then added, in a gentler tone, ‘‘ because you 
80 picture them. Karin would not suit your 
world. She must stay forever alone and 
lonely. There is in me a thirst—” and a 
flush covered her face, while she seemed 
frightened by her own words. ‘‘ Ah! my 
doves!” And she broke off suddenly, as a 
great flock of doves flew in circles about the 
grotto and disappeared again. ‘‘ A hawk is 
chasing my doves!” And away over the cliffs, 
close on the verge of the waterfall, she van- 
ished among the rocks, with Rustan at her 
side. 

“A great thirst for—what?” asked Haller- 
stein, dreamily, and the echoes seemed to 
mock him by repeating the question. ‘‘ For 
the love of a sympathetic nature,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘Oh! what a pearl I have 
found among these cliffs!” 

All was still, except alight crackling of the 
fire, and, as he watched the fading glow 
and the last sparks among the ashes, his 
thoughts ran back to his earlier life. Exmpti- 
ness and deceit seemed to characterize the 
world in which he had been reared, and his 
heart to have been a slave, crying out for 
freedom. 

A damp wind came through the entrance 
to the grotto, and, with ashiver, he rose, go- 
ing to the opening in the rocks, and looked 
over the waterfall. Always the same troubled 
water! Toward the east and the west and 
the south nothing but foaming and chasing 
waves. 

He shuddered, but said to himself: ‘‘ To- 
morrow the sun may shine.” 

His eye was arrested by the appearance 
of four figures upon one of the cliffs. This 
was Father Claus and the three boys. They 
were all gesticulating. The old man pointed 
seaward and spoke earnestly; but the others 
shoek their heads, making signs of negation. 
What were they discussing? 

Just above them, on a higher point, he 
could see Rustan’s white hair, and anon a 
girl’s head and figure appeared through the 
fog. Karin was bending over, to hear the 
conversation below. Then she made an 
energetic motion, like one taking a resolu- 
tion, and descended. Olaf came forward to 
meet her, and they spoke together. Olaf 
nodded, and they went on together with 
quick steps, and disappeared in the direction 
of the beach where the boat lay, and Rustan 
followed them. 

All this passed before the eyes of Haller- 
stein as the moving pictures ofadream. He 
left the grotto, climbed over the rocks, and 
descended to the shore, where he found a 
tree-trunk firmly wedged in the sand and 
sat down upon it. He did not feel the rising 
wind, he did not perceive the threatening 
clouds, but sat gazing out over the sea. 

Men have strange moods when all their 
thoughts become dreams, their feelings pre- 
sentiments. The enigma sits enthroned be- 
tween heaven and earth and all outward 
things seem hidden behind a veil. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





COMPARATIVELY few persons, however well- 
posted upon the biographic or domestic secrets 
of noted literary folk, are aware of an affliction 
which Victor Hugo sustained, early enough to 
tinge with bitterness almost the whole of his 
brilliant career. His once most beautiful and 
accomplished daughter, Mile. Adele Hugo, has 
been, since her twentieth year, confined ina 
private madhouse in Paris ; by rare spells her 
former self, but for the most part a melan- 
choly lunatic. Her history, in fact, contains 
the elements of quite as sad a romance as any 
novelist could desire. Shortly after attaining 
womanhood, she met a young French naval offi- 
cer, of fascinating characteristics, who paid an 
active court to her. The match being bitterly 
opposed by Victor Hugo himself, for very pru- 
dent reasons, Mile. Hugo married without her 
father’s consent, enjoyed a brief honeymoon, 
and was thon promptly deserted by her hus- 
band, who left her not only penniless, but with- 
out power to legally prove her marriage. The 
blow unsettled her reason forever. 








BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“Do I believe in fairy stories ?”’ 
Darling, of course I do; 
In giants so tall, 
And Titania small, 
I believe in them all, 
Don’t you? 


“ Was there ever any Red Riding Hood?” 
Oh, yes; without a doubt. 
There are wolves to-day, 
To lead you astray. 
When they come in your way, 
Look out! 


“ And was there really a Cinderella, 
With haughty sisters?” Why, yes, 
I’ve met with her since ; 
And, though proud ones may wince, 
She’ll marry the Prince 
I guess. 


“And was there a Blue Beard?’ Yes, my 
darling, 
There was. But the beard’s turued red. 
If you tread on his toes 
Or his secrets disclose 
In a minute off goes 
Your head ! 


And the fairy-folk will never, no, never 
Refuse to help you along, 
If you form an alliance 
With first-class giants 
And bid defiance 
To wrong. 


Love and Duty are real twin fairies, 
Beautiful, good, and true ; 
By them we’re attended ; 
By them we’re commended ; 
I think they’re just splendid. 
Don’t you? 
New YorK Cry. 





NOT ASHAMED. 





BY MARY E. BRUSH. 





““Your pappy would have liked it, I’m 
sure, for he was allers sech a master hand at 
edication. He was a fine scholar hisself; 
yet, fur all that, he never looked down on 
me, who knowed nothing. Yes, your pappy 
was allers good to me. You've often heard 
me say that, Reginaldy.” 

‘Yes, indeed, Mother,” Reginalda re- 
plied. 

One could see at a glance that this mother 
and daughter were different. Little Mrs. 
Leigh’s face, brown, wrinkled, and with a 
touch of healthy red on the cheeks, bore no 
traces of more than ordinary intelligence, 
mingled with country simplicity and native 
good-humor. Her short, dumpy form, clad 
ina faded calico dress, moved from stove 
to press-board, for she was just giving the 
finishing touches to a newly-made pair of 
pantaloons. 

Now, as perhaps some of you have often 
noticed, a tailoress is frequently depicted as 
a bold, energetic creature, as though work- 
ing on so many masculine garments had 
caused her to absorb somewhat of the nature 
of the manly wearers. But little Mrs. Leigh 
was not of this kind; for, although during 
the past ten years she had made coats, vests, 
and pantaloons by the dozens, she was still 
the same timid, humble, insignificant little 
body that she always had been. 

Reginalda was her daughter. A tall, 
graceful young girl, whose large, dark eyes 
and abundance of curly, black hair con- 
trasted prettily with a delicate pink-and- 
white complexion. Reginalda wore faded 
calico, too; but somehow it fitted her nicely 
and the collar about her neck was always so 
neat that one quite forgot to criticise the 
rest of her attire. 

Reginalda’s father had belonged to a very 
aristocratic family. It nearly caused a 
fainting fit all around when it was discov- 
ered that a Leigh had actually married a 
shop-girl! Reginalda’s mother had been 
Mary Ann Brown, a humble but very re- 
spectable little body, whose bright, modest 
ways had won the heart of Reginald Leigh, 
the young artist, whose democratic notions 
had, even before this, somewhat estranged 
him from his high-born relatives. 

The two were married and lived happily, 
in spite of what some folks say about equal- 
ity of intellect and congeniality of souls. 

Four years after the birth of Reginalda 
the father died, leaving his young widow 
penniless, She was a plucky little creature, 
after all, and, making no appeal for aid 
from the relatives of her deceased husband, 
she set bravely te work. She was blessed 
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in a few years she had laid by quite a pile 
of money. Like many other mothers who 
patiently tread this terrestrial ball, her high- 
est ambition, next to serving her God, was 
to see her daughter a lady. 

~ Reginalda had always been passionately 
fond of her books, and when she was in- 
formed of her mother’s intention to send her 
to boarding school she was nearly wild 
with delight. 

A few simple preparations were made, 
and in less than a month she entered the 
Brookdale Seminary. It was the third week 
of the term, and the other pupils, having 
become acquainted among themselves, im- 
mediately centered their attention upon the 
newcomer. ; 

Reginalda bore their scrutiny pretty well. 
There was a quiet dignity about her that won 
respect and repelled undue familiarity. Her 
garments were few and of simple make and 
material; but her fine figure, blooming color, 
and beautiful face made her appear to better 
advantage than did her more richly-attired 
companions. After it became accidentally 
known that she was related to the Leighs, of 
Lowell, she was treated with considerable 
distinction. All of the teachers and most of 
the pupils loved her, for she was kind, gen- 
tle, unassuming, and obliging. Still she had 
her enemies. 

There was Rhoda Brown, a tall, hand- 
some girl, who, up to the time of Reg- 
inalda’s arrival, had enjoyed the proud dis- 
tinction of having the most perfect lessons. 
Then there was the pet of the school, Dora 
Gray, a plump, dimpled little miss, whose 
blue eyes, golden hair, and pink-and-white 
complexion made her look like the sweetest 
bit of innocence one ever saw. But little 
Dora’s bosom heaved with wrath when she 
found that her pretty, simpering ways were 
quite at a discount since this earnest, straight- 
forward girl, Reginalda Leigh, had come. 
Lastly, there was flirting Kitty Fowler, 
who was deeply angry at some fancied in- 
jury the newcomer had committed against 
her. This trio contrived in every possible 
way to make Reginalda uncomfortable. 

‘*Why, Rhoda, what is the matter? You 
look as black as a thunder-cloud!” said 
Kitty Fowler, one day, as her room-mate 
hurried in, flinging slate and books upon 
the floor with an angry bang. 

‘‘T am mad!” was the emphatic reply. 

“‘Mad? Well, that’s nothing new. You 
have been wrathy most of the time lately. 
Sit down on the trunk, and I’ll comfort you 
with a piece of cocoanut cake. There, 
munch away and unburden your wounded 
spirit.” 

“Well, then,” said Rhoda, nibbling away 
at the bit of cake—‘‘ well, then, it’s that 
Reginalda Leigh! I just fate the girl!” 
vehemently. rs 

‘“‘And sodol. I can’t bear these supe- 
rior people! But on what particular corn 
of yours has she trod just now?” 

‘‘Not on one particular corn, my dear, 
but on the whole foot. If you’ll believe it, 
she is to read the essay at our ‘Musicale’!” 

“Rhoda!” And Kitty’s voice was full of 
surprise. ‘‘Why, that honor ought to be 
yours. What did Madame Sargent say?” 

‘*She said,” and Rhoda’s voice was full 
of rancor—‘‘she said that ‘ Miss Leigh had 
been the most perfect in deportment and 
studies, and that the honor of reading the 
essay undoubtedly belonged to her.’ I was 
so mad that I walked right out of the library, 
without saying another word, and I’m sure 
Madame black-marked me for the rudeness; 
but I don’t care. I only wish I could show 
that Leigh girl for what she really 1s, and I 
don’t believe that she ¢s much!” 

‘Nor do I believe it, either,” said Dora 
Gray, who had just entered the room. 
‘*Look how shabbily she dresses! Never 
wears a bit of jewelry! If she has fine rel- 
atives, why don’t they visit her or send her 
a box of goodies now and then? She’sa 
stuck-up mystery, that’s all, and I’d like to 
bring her down a peg.” 

Dora had quite forgotten the fact that her 
own father was once a butcher’s boy, who 
afterward attained his wealth by slaughter- 
ing herds of Western cattle and sending the 
canned beef to Europe. 

Reginalda, all unconscious of how jeal- 
ously she was regarded by the three spiteful 
girls, pursued her own quiet way, studying 
hard, that she might successfully pass her 
examination, and giving all her spare time 
to the preparation of her essay, 
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“J hope that I shall acquit myself credit- 
ably,” she said to herself.“ It will help me 
toget a position as teacher. Besides, the 
little mother will be so pleased. Oh, dear! 
If I only had money to buy her a nice black 
silk dress, with a bit of fine lace, like 
Madame’s, then she could come to the 
‘ Musicale.’ But I hardly believe she would 
come, after all. She is such a shy little 
body, bless her!” sighing and smiling. 

Reginalda was mistaken. Little Mrs. 
Leigh had received Madame Sargent’s 
dainty, cream-tinted, violet-scented invita- 
tion to the ‘’ Mustcale,” and was in a great 
flutter as to whether she ought or ought not 
to accept it. 

“It does seem as though Providence had 
app’inted me to go,” she quoth to herself. 
“T have jest finished Deacon Podger’s pants 
and Spencer Cole’s vest, an’ haint a single 
job on hand. Them currants is made inter 
jell an’ all the house cleaned up. "Taint but 
three hours’ ride to Brookdale, anyhow, and 
[think poppy would like to have me see 
Reginaldy speak her piece. Well, I do be- 
lieve I’ll spunk up for once and go. My! 
Won't Reginaldy be s’prised when she sees 
me!” 





The evening of the ‘ Musicale” came. 
Rhoda, Kitty, and Dora had gone down into 
the garden, to get a few flowers for their 
hair. 

The garden was a pretty place, with its 
sparkling fountain and with scores of gayly 
colored Chinese lanterns lighting up the 
winding walks and gay parterres of flowers. 

Just as Kitty was stooping to pick a 
cluster of vivid scarlet geranium the gate 
latch clicked. 

The three girls hastily glanced up. 

There stood the quaintest little old woman 
they had ever seen. Short and stout ; wear- 
ing a scant, rusty black silk dress, shiny 
and slimsy, cut with the short, shirred, and 
pointed waist” of forty years before; a 
faded shawl; an _ old-fashioned bonnet, 
trimmed with drab ribbon and a green veil; 
a wide muslin collar; a pair of brown cotton 
gloves, considerably darned at the fingers, 
completed the toilet of the newcomer. 

She looked at the three girls in a wonder- 
ing, admiring manner, and then in timid 
tones she said: 

“This is Brookdale Seminary, ain't it?” 

“Yes, Ma’am. Is there anything we can 
do for you?” Rhoda inquired, politely. 

** Well, you see, I got my invite to the 
Musicaly, and I thought I’d come. My 
daughter (she’s dretful smart) is ter speak ¥ 
piece. P'raps you know her—Reginaldy— 
Reginaldy Leigh,” with a little thrill of 
pride in her tone. 

Dora giggled, Kitty giggled, and Rhoda 
smiled wickedly, as she replied: 

“Oh! yes, Ma’am. We are well ac- 
quainted with Miss Reginalda. I would 
take you to her now, but she is probably 
very busy. It is about time for the ‘Musicale’ 
to begin, and, if you will allow me the pleas- 
ure, I will escort you into the schoolroom 
and get you a seat.” 

“Rhoda! Rhoda! Surely you don’t mean 
to go into the schoolroom with that old 
dowdy tagging after us?” Kitty whispered. 

“To be sure I do. We have no need to 
be ashamed. And, if you feel a desire for 
Tevenge, we'll have it now. I fancy our 
haughty Reginalda won't read that wonder- 
ful essay of hers with such rolling oratory 
when she sees this ignorant old Mrs. Noah 
sitting in the front row.” 

“Ho! ho! That's it is it?’ and Kitty 
laughed long and low, and then, sidling up 
to Mrs. Leigh, who had been staring with 
wondering eyes at the many-colored lanterns 
and other decorations, she said: 

‘Have you a bouquet for your daughter? 
You know it is the custom here to fling 
flowers on the stage.” 

“Isit? Fur the land sakes! But we 
hain’t going back by the stage, but on the 
cars.” 

Rhoda and Dora tittered; but Kitty, sup- 
pressing her amusement, said: ‘‘ You mis- 
understand me, Ma’am. When the person 
who comes out to read, sing, or play has 
finished, it is customary for her friends to 
throw flowers on the platform where she 
stands. It is a sort of an honor, you know.” 

“IT wish I had knowed it,” said little Mrs, 
Leigh, sorrowfully. ‘I could have brought 


aoe of posies from home just as well as 
th) > 


here. Madame won't care one bit,” said 
Kitty. ‘‘ What kind of flowers does Reg- 
inaida prefer?” 

‘*T really disremember. When she was a 
little tot, though, she was a master hand for 
hollyhocks.” 

‘ The very thing!” said Kitty, with a 
wink at the other girls, that nearly sent them 
into convulsions. ‘Right around by the 
kitchen door, Mrs. Leigh, there is 2 whole 
bed of hollyhocks.” 

Thus, armed with a huge bunch of the 
gorgeous red and yellow blossoms, Mrs. 
Leigh timidly followed her guides into the 
long school-room. 

Walls, ceiling, pillars, and chandeliers 
adorned with festoons of ivy. Gay-colored 
flags, wreaths, baskets, and bouquets of ex- 
quisite flowers, brilliant lights, crowds of 
ladies, in silks and jewels, and gentlemen, in 
broadcloth and white kids. A rustling, 
bustling, low, musical chattering. No won- 
der little Mrs. Leigh felt strangely out of 
place. 

“‘T almost wished I hadn't come. Every- 
thing is so fine,” she thought. ‘‘ Still, 
Reginaldy will be glad to see me. I think—” 
Here a burst of music interrupted her 
musings. 

One elegantly dressed girl after another 
came out and played, or sung, or gave a 
recitation. A printed program had been 
thrus: into the mother’s hand, and, after 
sundry rubbings of her silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles, she at length found Reginalda’s name, 
away down at the end of the list. 

At last a tall, graceful figure stepped out 
upon the stage—Reginalda ; her proud, pretty 
face just a little flushed and with a bright, 
eager look in her dark eyes. 

Her dress wassimple. Only a plain white 
muslin. A little lace-trimmed fichu crossed 
on the bosom, and adorned there with a 
cluster of blush roses. 

Her neatly-written essay in her hand, and 
just before she opened it and while she was 
making her graceful courtesy she took a 
rapid survey of her audience. 

There was Senator B——, his wife and sis- 
ter-in-law, the famous authors. There was 
Dr. Aylesbury, the keen, sarcastic critic. 
Judge Larned, too, and Mr. Paul Le-Duc, 
the editor of the city paper. 

Reginalda lost none of her self-possession 
at the sight of these formidable critics. But 
just beside the smiling faces of Rhoda, Kitty, 
and Dora she beheld some one else, an 
old-fashioned, little woman, whom most of 
the audience was regarding with amusement. 

Now was the hour of triumph _ her enemies 
had anticipated. Who can tell what emo- 
tions surged through the young girl's being? 
Deep indignation, mortification, and an in- 
sane desire to rush away and forever hide 
herself. 

Her essay had been carefully prepared; 
she had been sure of winning honor by it; 
but who would care to applaud her now? 
How odd and shabby her mother looked! 
Her mother! 

Back came a swelling tide of love and filial 
devotion. It was her mother, the mother 
God had given her. What right had she to 
be ashamed of the woman who had worked 
so hard io give her a chance? 

Reginalda drew herself up proudly, opened 
her essay, and began to read. She had 
chosen her theme wisely, had treated it 
well, and, when she had finished, the aud- 
ience showed their approval by a thundering 
round of applause. Gracefully bowing her 
thanks, she was about making her exit, when 
there was flung at her feet a huge bouquet 
of gay hollyhocks. At the same time a 
little page placed before her a basket of 
exquisite roses and lilies, the gift of the 
authoress. 

A. half-suppressed giggle from Rhoda, 
Kitty, and Dora had accompanied the first 
offering; but, apparently not the least em- 
barrassed, Reginalda, in a low whisper, bade 
the boy carry the flowers to her room, and 
then, picking up the bunch of hollyhocks 
she stepped off the stage and came down to 
where the little mother smilingly awaited 

her. 

“Te! he! We thought we'd give youa 
surprise!” said Kitty. 

‘Thank you for your kind intentions,” 
said Reginalda, so politely that the three 
girls slunk away considerably crestfallen. 

During the entire evening Reginalda did 
not once falter from doing her duty. She 





“Well, suppose you pick some now, right 
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bore with patience her mother’s blundering, 
unsophisticated remarks and grammatical 
errors, and endured with Spartan-like forti- 
tude the harrowing sight of little Mrs. Leigh 
eating her refreshments with a knife! 
After all, you may say it seems a little 
thing todo. True; but, then, heroism is not 
measured by acts, but by the will power it 
takes to perform those acts. 
‘‘Dear me!” said Mrs. Leigh, the next day, 
when she and her daughter were on their 
homeward journey—‘*‘ dear me! I never had 
sech a nice time in all my life! You was 
good to me, Reginaldy! How I wish your 
poppy had been there! I did have sech a 
nice time!” 
Long years afterward, when Reginalda 
sat by the bedside of that dying mother 
and watched the cold, gray shadows creep 
over the dear, homely face, a sweet peace 
and thankfulness stole into her heart, as her 
thoughts reverted to that eventful evening 
of long ago—the evening when she was not 
ashamed, 
Hrerxmer, N.Y. 
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Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed ** Puzzles.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.| 
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Crosswords.—1, value; 2, at no time; 8, at a 
distance ; 4, to stamp ; 5, each; 6, a shell fish ; 
7, arustic gate; 8, to try ; 9, to evade; 10, a 
foolish fellow ; 11, an evening pastime ; 12, re- 
lating to the beach ; 13, a worthless fellow ; 14, 
a vessel; 15, to lament; 16, a reptile ; 17, a 
vision ; 18, following ; 19, to rise on the water; 
20, darkness ; 21, a wooden seat; 22, a coarse 
cloth ; 23, relish ; 24, to call aloud. The cork- 
screw isa familiar proverb. 

L. 8. H. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


, a place in New Hampshire. 
a mistake. 
part of the day. 
a bird of prey. 
an insect. 
a mountain. 
, the rich part of milk. 
an herb used in the East. 
, imaginary. 
10, smallest part. 
11, a stratum. 
12, the smallest particle. 
18, abbreviation of one of the months. 
14, part of the roof of a building. 
15, work. 
periods of time. 
The initials and finals give the names of two 
well-known works of fiction by an English 
novelist. DOLLY. 
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CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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Back is a Word Square.—1, a missile thrown 
in war times ; 2, across; 3, a lake ; 4, educated. 

The Seat is a Rhomboid.—Horizontal: 1, same 
as 4 of Word Square; 2, epochs; 3, black. 
Perpendiculars: 1, a consonant; 2, a note in 
music ; 3, before ; 4, a gentle blow ; 5, likewise ; 
6, a consonant. 

Leqs of the Chair from the Left.—1, the staff of 
life ; 2, a dirge ; 3, the present purpose. 

Rungs.—1, comfort ; 2, to gain by labor. 


A. T. E. 
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walked about with her mother, introducing 
the latter to various acquaintances. She 


Horizontal,—1, a summary of faith; 2, to 





one’s birth ; 5, to reimburse ; 6, a horseman ; 7, 
decease. 

Perpendiculars.—1, a consonant; 2, a note in 
music ; 3, existence; 4, made of ebony; 5, to 
deprive ; 6, to hinder; 7, swift; 8, to load; % 
an affirmative ; 10, the abbreviation of part of 
a title ; 11, a consonant. Q. 


WINE-GLASS, 
1, a body of water. 
appears, — 
to gather round. 
corpulent. 
silent. 
a deep hole. 
a consonant. 
a color. 
sia 9, a portable chair. 
* + + 10, globes. 
The centrals give a vehicle much used by tae 
boys. F. H. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


1 AM a quotation of 37 letters. 

My 34, 3, 11, 22, 2, 5, 11 is the state of the 
atmosphere. 

My 1, 4, 37, 8 is asmall bird, 

My 25, 18, 11, 7 is an ensign. 

My 13, 27, 31, 16, 33, 30 is an important ac- 
cessory to a room. 

My 24, 6, 27, 28, 29 is foolish. 

My 17, 9, 12, 82, 26, 8 is candy. 

My 20, 35, 21, 30, 14, 10 is a near relative. 

My 36, 19, 25, 22 is to separate by a sieve. 

My 15, 13, 28, 13, 27, 37 is a form of frozen 


water. L. 8. R. 
STEP LADDER. 
** # nf 1, methods of transportation. 
* 
* * * # 2, a place of public traffic. 
- 7 
eee * 8, important parts of the face, 
+ ” 
2 SOs 4, a piece of furniture. 
* * 
ee 8.6 5, acid. 
* . 
7 ee 8 6, a medley. 
* n 


The uprights are synonomous words, meaning 
recompense. H. 





Note.—Answers to puzzles next week. 
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DAYBREAK IN PARIS. 


THE rosy gleam of newly-kindled day 
Just tips yon gilded dome, and Paris wakes 
Before the lingering stars depart, or breaks 
The full-orbed morning, debonair and gay ; 
The country wains, with loads of fragrant hay, 
Creep slowly in, and Norman ‘ Surefoot’? 
makes 

His bell-clad head-gear jingle, as he takes 
A sly bite, half in earnest, half in play. 
Thus, while late sleepers dream, the busy toil 
To feed the idle, and the blue-amocked clown 
Is happier far than they who glove their hands. 
His sweet-breathed hay to him is better spoil 
Than fli got gold, his team worth all the town. 
And his fair France the bravest of all lands. 

— Temple Bar. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





WILuiaM J. Cougs in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. [lost my arpetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 18771 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
m encedto feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“IT write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I bave taken since my sick, 
ness.’ For-Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 










HUNTER’S SIFTERS, 12 articles in one. He 
no equal in the world. no other. ay. cat 
alogue free. J. M. HUNTER, Manuf’g Co., ketnnats 








cover in the earth : 3. abstemious: 4, relating to 


TTY’ 0864n5, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, Fao 


{DANIEL F Gita TTY, Washington, J, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
Of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


TREE CULTURE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Tue subject of prime importance among 
ruralists is tree planting and tree culture. The 
necessity for forest culture adds to the import- 
ance of intelligent work in this department. 
Yet nothing is done in village or farm with 
less intelligence or economy. Everywhere we 
see trees that have been thrust into the ground 
allowed to bend and be bent, browsed, water- 
logged, and then die. The unsightly dead or 
half-lead sticks stand around until they break 
off or rot in their shoes, If any effort is made 
to replace them, it is in the same wasteful way. 

(1.) The first rule for planting is to select 
young trees, not more than two inches in diam- 
eter, if you can get such. They will need more 
protection, but they will grow with such rapid- 
ity as to overtake trees of larger size and then 
outrunthem, The reason is simple. The fine 
roots are nearer the trunk and are, therefore, 
more easily secured, I have a grove of maples, 
one-half planted twelve years ago. I used at 
that time as large trees as I could easily trans- 
plant, being In haste for shade, But the trees 
of small size, planted seven years ago, not half 
as large as the others were when planted, are 
now fully as large and better topped. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule, when 
one is willing at heavy expense to remove a 
large tree, with tons of earth, 

(2.) The hole should be not less than twice 
the diameter of the boll of roots, unless the 
soil be very light and easily permeated by new 
roots. Nothing but decay will follow where 
roots starting well can only crowd each other 
in a clay prison. When the hole is full of 
roots, they will begin to rot, and the tree, which 


has only lived, without growing, dies also. Try 
it with a plant from your greenhouse. You 
will sometimes wonder that a geranium does 


not grow. The roots were shifted nicely in 
May into a bed, Digit out in Autumn, and you 
find that the roots have not been able to push 
out of a small hole to secure nourishment. 
Into the hole no manure should ever be cast ; 
above all, none should be ever put near the 
roots of pears. Slipping a lot of pears, with 
directions for planting, my men added a touch 
of their own in the shape of manure worked in 
with fine soil, The result was death of the 
whole orchard. Those trees not at once killed 
struggled on a few years, without ever recove?- 
ing from the poison. Good garden soil is good 
orchard soil. Manure is injurious even for a 
surface dressing unless applied with judg- 
ment. 

(3.) Cut the tree to a bare pole. This is 
what even old planters find a difficult thing to 
do. But we have to come toit. The reasons 
are obvious. The tree will stand firmer in frost 
and wind. It gives a good opportunity for new 
roots to be formed before leaves draw off the 
strength of the old roots. Besides, as a general 
thing, the top will be better formed if entirely 
formed anew. Nearly all trees are so badly 
mutilated at the bottom that they absolutely 
require close clipping at the top; and even the 
tree which comes with fine tufts of roots re- 
moved with skill is better for very sharp prun- 
ing. Fruit trees are generally moved at an age 
when this rule should be slightly modified, 
leaving a few buds to grow in each direction. 
Evergreens should invariably be sheared when 
planted, and very severely cut at that. There 
is no exception; pines, spruces, firs—cut them 
all. Best of all before digging ; certainly as 
s00n as set. 

(4.) Puddle the roots ; press the soil as tight 
as you would set a post ; mulch at once; stake 
and tie, if at all exposed to wind or frost-heaving. 
Ido not know which of these points is most im- 
portant. The roots should surely be puddled 
well; above all, evergreens. The soil, if not 
driven tight, will be affected by both droughts 
and hot weather, It cannot be too tight, The 
mulch is an absolute requirement, Use coal 
ashes, if possible ; if not, wood ashes, sawdust, 
tanbark, long manure, weeds or cut grass, 
worst of all, straw, Staking can be generally 
dispensed with after the above provisions are 
carefully fulfilled, unless the planting be done 
in Autumn, 

Our trees being well planted, they must be 
eared for with a full knowledge of their indi- 
vidual natures. Trimming and shaping is re- 
quired for several years and it should be done 
with intelligence. To avoid much use of the 
saw, it is desirable to start the crown of the tree 
as it must ultimately be left. Fruit trees should 
be allowed to limb out low, as low as possible, 
allowing for the passage of a wagon or plow. 
Pears I have succeeded with quite as well 
without plowing, allowing the limbs to come 
out three or four feet from the ground. If 
mulched and forked, the plow had better be 
Gispensed with. The pear tree should grow 





slowly, and so should the cherries. Use also 
manure only wlien the pear tree is decidedly 
sluggish in growth. 

Shade and lawn trees should; asa rule, havé 
their heads started ten feet from the ground. 
If this is done at planting or with early prun- 
ing, it will prevent the necessity of removing 
large limbs, as well as marring the symmetry of 
the trees. Trees that take a low, spreading 
growth, like beech and English elm, should be 
allowed to form a bower nearly to the ground. 
The white elm, on the contrary, should be 
trimmed high and according to the individuality 
AMrthe tree. 

The advantage of low heads for fruit trees is 
marked in many. The fruit isso much more 
easily picked, and, if it falls, is less badly in- 
jured. A low-headed standard pear tree will 
also come to bearing as quickly as a dwarf. 
The cost of gathering apples from high trees, 
where long ladders must be used, is so great 
that it often more than balances profits, espe- 
cially when we estimate broken ladders and fruit 
handled with less care than it can be on low 
trees. If, however, the requirements of the po- 
sition will require at a later date high, tall 
trunks, better trim early and avoid the neces- 
sity of cutting large limbs afterward. Good 
judgment can foresee and avoid the cutting of 
limbs that will damage the vitality of the 
tree. 

In trimming trees, intelligence is not only 
necessary, but specific knowledge of diverse 
habits of growth. I have recently eeen a row 
of superb street maples trimmed up to about 
twenty feet from the ground. Remonstrating 
with the owner, he replied: ‘Oh! they will 
feather out again very soon.’’ But the poor 
fellow’s hop-poles will stay hop-poles till they 
die. Any one who understands the globular- 
headed trees knows they will never reconstruct 
a head after being cut out of shape. The clm 
will go on and spread out its higher limbs, and 
be all the better for a well-cleaned trunk; but 
a saw should never be allowed to destroy the 
general round contour of the maple and ash. 
When left to itself, the tendency of the maple is 
to start with direct, upright limbs; others be 
low these at slight angles; the next lower 
slightly curving, until the lower limbs come 
around with quite a curve, making what the 
maple dotes on, symmetry. Cut off the curved 
limbs, and you have an inverted giant brush- 
broom, homely, useless for shade, and irre- 
coverable for practical purposes. One who 
does not know trees as individuals has no right 
tocut them. Pear trees, above all, refuse to be 
reduced to a model. Each variety is sharply 
individualized. 

Nor must it be forgotten, in trimming, that 
limbs and foliage are intended by Nature orig- 
inally not to give shade to man and beast, but 
to protect the body of the tree from the blister- 
ing effect of Midsummer suns. It is well 
known that trees taken from shady places can- 
not be safely set in hot, dry streets. For a year 
or two you must protect the bark from the 
sun. It is equally true that, if you denude a 
tree of its Summer shade, you Will begin the de- 
struction of the trunk. Indeed, the diseased 
condition of many street trees is nothing but 


their slow charring in the fires of June and 
July. 
Trimming in Winter should rarely be done, 


unless the work has been carefully designed in 
Summer. Notalimb should be removed unless 
its relation tothe tree and its surroundings have 
been carefully studied while the leaves are on. 
Unfortunately, many restless persons cannot get 
anything else to do in Winter but “‘ trimming.” 
The vilest outrages on Nature are thus perpe- 
trated. Walk around your tree many a time; 
study it in all its proportions, its own needs, 
its relation to the house, to the land, to other 
trees; and then go hang up your saw and wait. 
It is your best property, your costliest, your 
property that nomoney canreplace. Better saw 
away at your piazza, for a carpentercan replace 
thatin a few days. It will take alifetime to re- 
place your spoiled tree. A blunder is always 
staring at you and taunting you. The chief 
mistakes made are in a failure to comprehend the 
relation of trees to each other; for a lawn prop- 
erly planted and trimmed presents its groups as 
pictures, full of art, but full of Nature, since 
true art is most natural. It is even necessary to 
study your trees by morning and afternoon 
light, and even by moonlight, so as to estimate 
the effect of trimming upon shadow and shade. 
There are trees whose beauty consists mainly 
in their power to sift the moonbeams and add 
to the witchery of night. This is especially 
true of the Gleditestria, or honey locust. The 
value of atree is proportioned to its power to 
feed the soul. The lawn is distinct from the 
orchard in that it is the property of the intel- 
lect. Any one who has studied “ Bierstadt’s 
Light and Shade”’’ knows that shadows are the 
most wonderful part of a landscape. I have a 
few old limbs, good for nothing, save that at 
certain seasons of the year they arch a glorious 
moonrise or give an oriental suggestion to a 
special hour. 

The professional trimmer is a man who has 
four laws: “Trim up”’; “‘trim out”; “open the 





top”; “headin.” He carries a ladder, a saw, 


. 





and an ax, and I would as soon have a bull in a 
china shop as this brainless being loose in my 
orchard. My experience with them has been 
ruination and misery. My Buffam péars cut 
square off at the middle, to make them branch 
out like a Seckel; for “‘Don’t you know the 
model pear tree should be globular or conical ?”’ 
Those Buffams stand there like amputated 
stumps of arms. You might as well try to 
make a Lombardy poplar grow like a weeping 
willow. 

Another cut my evergreen hedges with 
perpendicular sides and flat top. Charming! 
What an unique and attractive shape! Nature 
so thoroughly improved upon, and by a booby 
at that! What but mischief can an unculti- 
vated mind do on a tree lawn ? 

The tree, once well in growth, needs as much 
care as an animal for which a good price has 
been paid. It is a mistake that trees do not 
need to be as well understood as your other live 
stock. All their ailments have a cause and a 
eure. To know them is as much the farmer’s 
business as to know the requirements of horse 
and cow. It is now understood by intelligent 
ruralists that such diseases as pear blight are 
always in ambush, waiting for conditions to de- 
velop them. The death and disease of your 
maples and elms is equally the result of false 
conditions. As arule, the very first of all needs 
to secure health in atree is mulching, always in 
good supply and renewed every year or two. 
Try this with your hardiest native trees and you 
will soon see the advantage. It equalizes the 
temperature and the circulation of the tree, 
The attack of insects is also conditional. They 
generally indicate false conditions. The aphis 
comes to your pelargonium because it is his 
mission to turn decay into living organisms. The 
grubs are also to be kept off generally by 
healthy bark and tissue. 

A careful estimate of tree planting and tree 
cutting in this section (Central New York) 
would show cutting to go on at least three 
times as fast as planting. Of course, in North 
ern New York the proportion is enormously in 
favor of the ax. I have heard good judges esti 
mate that in the Western States the balance is 
in favor of the planters ; at least, when we take 
into the estimate the large areas of second- 
growth forests rapidly coming forward, and 
the trees that are rapidly increasing in the 
prairie sections, where formerly there were 
no trees at all. 

Considering the prospective value of wood, it 
is not easy to name a crop that will pay better 
than a plantation of timber trees. It will pay 
the farmer to make a study of the subject and 
do what he does as carefully and understand- 
ingly as he sows and reaps his cereals. 

Curnton, N.Y. 





THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 
BY SEEDS AND SLIPS. 


One of the most interesting operations in the 
culture of flowers to the amateur is that of be- 
ing able to propagate or increase the stock of a 
favorite plant from seed or from cuttings. It is 
not so much the saving by being himself the 
producer as it is the satisfaction of being able 
to say that this is of my own raising. Such 
plants are usually more valued than the highest 
priced plants purchased from the florist. Of 
late years the methods of raising plants from 
seeds and cuttings have been so simplified that 
even the inexperienced amateur of to-day is 
usually more successful than the average pro- 
fessional of twenty years ago, The raising of 
plants from seeds can be done nearly as well in 
the window of any ordinary sitting-room as in 
a greenhouse, if the following directions be 
carefully complied with : 


Seeds should be sown in shallow boxes, of a 
depth not to exceed three inches, with open scams 
at the bottom, to permit the water to pass off 
rapidly. These boxes should be filled within half 
an inch or so of the top with light, rich soil. 
This is best composed of old rotted manure and 
soil that is formed from sods, the onject being 
to get a soil that is friable, through which the 
water will filter quickly. This soil should be 
run through a sieve as fine as mosquito wire ; 
at least, that portion on the top which is to re- 
ceive the seeds. The soil should then be made 
as level in the boxes as it is possible to make 
it. 

When the boxes have been prepared in the 
manner described, the seeds should then be sown 
quickly and evenly over the surface and pressed 
down by a smooth board into the soil, so that 
the seed, be it large or small, will form a level 
surface with the soil. This being done, the 
same material of soil should be sifted evenly 
over the top, just enough to cover the seed. 
Again press this layer of soil which has covered 
the seeds cently with the smooth board. 

This methed of sowing seeds has been our 
usual practice for over twenty years. A few 
years ago, however, we discovered that it was 
a great help to the seeds to have the surface 
again covered with a light material, that would 
hold moisture, and for that purpose we have 
used dry moss, which we put through the 
same mosquito-wire sieve; or leaves from 
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cocoanut fiber may be made fine in the same - 


way and will answer the purpose equally well, 
Both of these materials are exceedingly light 
and at the same time are of that spongy nature 
that will hold moisture ; and experience hag 
shown that when sifted over the seed-boxes, 
just thick enough to cover the soil (not more 
than one-sixteenth part of an inch), they are 
greatly beneficial in the germination of the 


seed, as with such a top-dressing one watering 


with a fine rose watering-pot will keep the sof} 
moist enough usually until the seeds come up, 
It is a great mistake to be continually watering 
seeds after they have been sown. The rule in 
all these things is never to water until the sur- 
face indicates that the soil is dry, which will be 
shown by its getting whiter. 

After the seedling plants have come up, they 
should be transplanted, or ‘‘pricked off,” as it 
is technically called, at distances of half an inch 
apart, ina box of soil prepared exactly in the 
same way as that in which they were sown. 
After being pricked off, they should be shaded, 
if the sun is out, for a few days, until they be- 
gin to root, after which they should be gradually 
exposed to the light. 

Of course, much depends on what the seeds 
are that have been sown to determine the suit- 
able temperature, and in a paper of this kind 
we cannot enter at length into specific direc- 
tions for the many varieties of plants. For 
plants in general, however, the safe average 
temperature would be sixty-five degrees. If 
the plants areof a tropical nature, the tempera- 
ture may be ten degrees higher ; if of a hardy 
nature, ten degrees lower. Plants of a hardy 
nature, for that reason, may be sown any time 
during the months of January, February, and 
March, while aJl plants of a tender nature—such 
as Coleus, Cannas, Balsams, Begonias, Salvias, 
ete.—should not be sown before April, and in 
most cases would be better in May in the lati- 
tude of New York. 

The cynditions required for propagating 
plants by cuttings or slips are very nearly the 
same, so far as temperature and soil go, as are 
found to give the best results in raising from 
seeds. In fact, it makes but little difference 
what the soil is for rooting cuttings, provided it 
is porous. We have experimentéd with nearly 
everything, and find there is little choice, al- 
though it is our practice to use ordinary building 
sand, as it is cleaner to work with than any- 
thing else, and when watered never gets 
muddy, as a heavier soil would do. But do not 
suppose for a minute that sand {is indispensable 
to the rooting of cuttings, for, if the condition 
of temperature are right and the conditiond 
the cuttings is right, they will root in almost 
any material in which they are placed. The 
temperature required is very similar to that in 
which seeds should be germinated. If of a 
hardy nature, they will do nicely in a tempera- 
ture averaging sixty degrees ; but if of a tender 
or tropical nature, then the temperature should 
not average less than seventy-five degrees. For 
example, you can very easily root cuttings of 
Gerantums, Roses, Verbenas, Petunias, Carna- 
tions, and others of what are known as “ green- 
house plants ”’ in a temperature averaging sixty 
degrees; but if we attempt to root Coleus, Bou- 
vardias, Begonias, and other plants whose na- 
ture is tropical at that temperature, they will 
be almost certain to fail and success can only 

be complete at a temperature ranging from 
seventy to eighty degrees. Much depends on 
the condition of the cutting. I believe I was 
the first, some dozen years ago, when I wrote 
my book, “ Practical Floriculture,” to introduce 
what is known asthe snapping condition of the 
cutting. That is, when the shoot of a Verbena, 
Geranium, Fuchsia, Begonia, Stevia, or plants 
of that character, is bent, if it breaks or snaps 
clean off, then it is in the proper condition for 
rooting ; if it bends, it is not. Not that the 
bent cutting would not root, but that it would 
take longer to root and would make a feebler 
plant when it did root than one that had the 
proper conditions for the forming of roots. 


Florists use what are called propagating 
benches for rooting cuttings when wanted on & 
large scale, as they usually are by them ; but 
when an amateur, not having greenhouse facil- 
ities, wishes to root a few slips, there is no pro- 
cess that we can recommend better than what 
is known as “the saucer system,” which, even 
at the risk of telling it to some of your readers 
who already understand it, I must again repeat, 
as there is no other plan that is so simple and 
so safe. Take any common saucer or plate, 
into which put sand toe the depth of an inch or 
so, Then prepare the cuttings in the usual 
manner and place them in the sand close enough 
to touch each other. The sand is then to be 
watered, so as to bring it into the condition of 
mud. The saucer, thus filled with slips, may be 
placed on the window-sill and exposed to the 
sun. The cuttings must be fully exposed to 
the sun ard never shaded. But one condition 
is absolutely essential to success: until the cul- 
tings take root the sand must be kept continually 
saturated with water and always in the condition 
of mud, To do this, the slips must be watered 
at least once a day with a very fine rose water 





ing-pot, and the watering must be done veg” 
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gently, else the cuttings may be washed out. 
There is every certainty that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the cuttings put in will take root, pro- 
vided they were in the proper condition when 
placed in, the saucer and that the temperature 
has not been lower than sixty degrees for 
greenhouse plants or less than eighty degrees 
for tropical plants. By the saucer system a 
higher degree of temperature may be main- 
tained without injury than by any other system 
of propagation, as the cuttings in reality are 
placed in water and will not wilt provided the 
water is not allowed to dry out. Still, the ten- 
der slip, until rooted, will not endure a long con- 
tinuation of very high temperature, and we 
would advise that propagation be done at such 
seasons that they may have, as near as possible, 
a uniform temperature of seventy-five or eighty 
degrees in the sunlight. When rooted, they 
should be potted fn dry soil, such as is recom- 
mended for sowing seeds in. They should be 
placed in pots not exceeding tvo and a half 
inches in diameter and treated carefully by 
shading and watering for two or three days. 

The subject of propagation is one that can 
hardly be treated in all its bearings in a maga- 
zine article and any one requiring a knowledge 
of the business for commercial purposes had 
better refer to the books that have been written 
on the subject.—PreteR HENDERSON, in ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Flovel Cabinet.” 





PASTURING WHEAT. 





In a recent issue of The Furmer I saw a ques- 
tion asked by G. C. P., of Geneva, O., concern- 
ing pasturing wheat ; and you say, Mr. Editor, 
that you would like to record the experience of 
one hundred farmers on that subject. I will 
give you some of my observations and experi- 
ence. Iam now sixty years old. When I was 
a young man, I was passing 2 farm one dry, and 
by the side of the road there was a beautiful 
bottom, or level field, sowed to wheat. It was 
in head, ready to ripen for harvest. While I 
was admiring it, I met the owner of the farm, 
and I said to him : ‘* Why, Uncle John, you have 
the prettiest and most even field of wheat there 
lever saw. It is aseven as though you had 
taken a pair of shears and clipped it off. How 
does it come to be so even and nice ?”’ ** Why,” 
said he, ‘‘I pastured my wheat off with my 
cattle when the ground got solidin the Spring ; 
hence, you see how even the straw and heads 
are. No high and short stalks and big and 
little heads ; but they are all even and will all 
ripen at one time. But, if 1 had not pastured it, 
some would be high and falling down ; some 
would be ripe and some green ; some heads 
large, with large grains, and some heads small, 
with small grains. Youcan see at once the 
good it does it; but that is not all. It gave my 
cattle a nice start in the Spring, when pasture 
was too shortforthem. So pasturing my wheat 
makes me a better crop of wheat and a better 
lot of cattle, too.”’ 

In conclusion, I will say, Mr. Editor, that I 
have pastured my wheat both in the Fall and 
Spring, too, and I know the best and heaviest 
yields I ever raised I pastured off very short in 
the Spring, with sheep and calves. If it grows 
too rank in the Fall, pasturing it keeps the 
mice from eating it, and by pasturing in the 
Spring I find it grows up even, ripens even, 
and will have #ven straw, heads, and grains. 
Try it, brother farmers, and report results to 
The Farmer fraternity. I. T. Lartmore. 

Ihave pastured wheat with sheep for several 
years, and, except for this purpose, I would 
not keep many sheep, for in this level country 
the mud is aterror in Winter. I think that 
when wheat comes up spindling there is nothing 
better than to pasture it down with sheep ; and, 
if you find the flyin wheat and will turn in 
enough sheep to pasture it down close within 
afew days, your wheat will not be injured. 
Last Fall I had a piece of early-sown wheat, 11 
acres, that was nicely up and looked thrifty. 
I went to examine it, and found the fly very nu- 
merous, I turned 80 sheep on it, and they cut 
itclose to the ground, when I turned them out. 
The wheat came on and now looks splendid, 
and no fly to bother it. A man must not sow 
cheat with his wheat. If he does, his wheat fs 
liable to ‘turn to cheat.” If he sows clean 
seed and his ground is clean, he has nothing to 
fear.—A LovER OF AGRICULTURE, in “ Ohio 
Farmer.” 


ABOUT THE HENS. 


Goon comfortable nests are among the re- 
quirements of successful incubation. Mr: F: 
H. Corbin; Newington, Conn., whose successful 
experience entitles his opinions to consider- 
ation, advises that the nests be about fourteen 
inches square; and during the cold season madé 
warm with broken hay or straw, covered with 
feathers. Later in the season this plan should 
be reversed, and a piece of freshturf hollowed 
out into a concave form and covered with broken 
straw only. He keeps both hen and eggs free 
from vermin by means of sulphur and a dust- 
bath. The sulphur is sprinkled plentifully 
through the nest and a little on the hen pre 
vious to setting; then a suitable dust-bath, 
easy of access, is provided. Mr. Corbincautions 
against feeding soft food (by reason of its quick 
digestion) to setting hens, and suggests, instead, 
whole grain, corn being preferable, with a sup- 
ply of fresh water daily. 

A correspondent in the Poultry Yard, writing 
about nest-boxes for hatching, claims that 
these ought invariably to be placed upon the 
ground. He claims that his greatest success 
has been gained by the use of boxes, with bot- 
toms not exceeding half an inch in thickness, 
placed upon the damp ground, with small holes 
to admit moisture. When the box is not set in 
a damp place, he advises that inverted turf be 
placed in the bottom of the nest. In lining a 
nest, care should be observed not to make it too 
deep or rounding, else the eggs will press so 
closely together as to become broken.. When 
practicable, setting hens should be quite apart 
from laying ones and their nest placed in as 
quiet and secluded a place as possible. 








THE National Cattle Commission has started 
westward on a stern chase after a bull infected 
a pleuro-pneumonia, which, after infecting 
the Baltimore stock-yards, started West, to sow 
contagion in Chicago. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE AS 
A BRAIN TONIC. 


Dr. E. W. Rosertson, Cleveland, O., says: 
“From my experience, can cordially recom- 
mend it asa brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, vervous dyspepsia, etc., 
etc. 
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“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


Emigrants intending to take up farms during the 
Py eye a Spring in the Great Northwest shoul not 
= inform themselves of the advantages offered 


byt NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
The Northern Pacific paawend runs through a region 
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Nowhere else are so at inducements offered to 
as ay and FARMERS, 
MECHANICS, LABORERS, and MINERS, 
LUMBERMEN, BUSINESS A and TOURISTS. 

















KET GOOD BU! 
FINE CHANCES oes id Lea a NTS. 

a d Montana offers a 
NEW FIE BE D vor SETTLEMENT. 

ros, condition of existing settlements 
@ of the Northern wy Bee 4 


t guaran 
of oe pemanenty of the oleae interests ot 
The Northern Pacific Relivced has nowin market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
PRICES mg on easy terms of pay- 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
000 acres awaiting settlement. 
ana there are 5,000,000 acres ready 

RN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed atatormalia on all points apply at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


Neo. 2865 Broadway. 








in fine Pot I. 
to September 


ers, planted any time from July 15th 
Sth? will give a fall next season z 


At the June, 1882, Exhibiton of - NewYork Hor Horti- 
cultural Society, 
Strawberries wn. 


we were awarded four first prizesfor 
lored Plate, illustrating the 


“CREAM” 


of the Vertetion for 1882, including the new and fame 


ous ** JERSEY 


QUEEN,” together with our certain 


ard simple method of cuiture, sent to all applicants 
ou receipt of stamp. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 





LATEST IMPROVED 





For Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY MACHINE 
IN THE MARKET, 
They will develop more power,domore 


SS than any 
- cches machine made; and are cnsior for 
Hi Award at 
$i Sedale at Rens Coches chee Stok Vv t State, 
ver low lermon' 
and other tate air a 1600, 


A.W. GRAY’S | SONS, 
Middletown § Sornas.vt. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New — Office, 159 Front Street. 

eaters, Bowes. N. J. 


[7 Farmers i are invited to send for 
Circular. 


NEW RICH Bi.OOD) 


Blood, and will — etely change y 4 blood in 
the entiresystem in th ree months, person 
who will take 1 pill cach night from it to 2weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for — jetter — oo 

« 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
formerly Bangor, Me. 








BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Cony 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Foun 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells, 
Spestal attention given to Church Bells. 

Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy. N. Y. 


— THE INDEPENDENT. — 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882. 








Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
Atby of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 


their subscriptions through this office. 


connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subseription price of THe LyDEPENDENT—viz,, 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 

We shal] be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $12 $150 
Atluntic Monthly... ..:..:cc00000 350 400 
Century Magazine (formerly Serib 
i TE OO EE 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Week!y. 350 400 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ SOT a 3530 400 
“s DOF sta Sata ekg soecsees 350 400 
% Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Lippineott’s Magazine............ 20 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 753 800 
National Sanday-school Teacher..110 1 25 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 270 300 
Semi-weekly Tribune......... -- 2530 800 





Weekly Tribune.......... re 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the folowing Publications, which will bé 
sent, postpaid, to atly address upon receipt of thé 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

o. Sheet, 26x36 $2 


The a in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
y F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and .A. H. 


Ritchie. OS eee ee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Blwo, DOKI... cnvccccccccscccccccccccsscccees 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver................cs0e0ce00e 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX. Phas So gpd SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


D esgeudaessgeetnecesoaresrinsadebyeoet 100 
sowin M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................- 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The Fat LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By, Be ank + arpenter. Bound in Cloth, a 


The “ PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Cloth. 190 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breadway, New York, 


The Hudlependient 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Numbers (postage free)... ....-¢5500-eceeeeee $7 
yo ( — (postage free)..... gbseveses é 








“ (3 m 
be a month), 


mi (g weeks), . 
Number (1 week), sad ° , ~s 
we subscription two years... ,...... ones 
One subscri tion with one KEW subaetlber, in 
one remit 
One subscri tion with two NEw subscribers, in 
GMO FOMBMETANCE 5.2.0.0 -cccrcccrcccsoccseccrecs os $3 
One subscription yee eee 7 
e subscription Desens ‘three New subscribers, 
on one remittan 





nn cnedncnin’ chesgpnanedsconnigenes $3 
One cubeuription Rp ee een 10 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ly with one remittance. 
Japuary ist, 1882, Tue INDErENDENT == 
be palin on the cash principle—that is, 
after January Ist, 18*2, will be stopped at at 
the SS emivedon of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


€2@” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither o: 
hese can be procured, send the money in a Reom- 
— Letrer. The present registration system is 
rtually an absolute protection against losses by 
Me and all Postmasters are Ss iged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 
No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 
SUBSCR are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
— On the yellow address label on the first page of 
othe ex and to renew two or three weeks previous 
en the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


- 


OTHE RECEIPT of the poser is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST ys tion. Receipts for money 
remitted to ubscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low_ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
note other the first 4 aseene week after the money 

But & postage stamp fs received 
the seocint will be cont by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to Teceive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE bupEP pDENZ. 
P.-0, Bex 2787, ew York City. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
St de apperrn o ‘ae jeamed Business Notice 


vc. 
4 times (one month), .70e.| 3. month). ..85e. 





— (three months 66¢. ig oa (three montha}s0e. 
26 “ (six 60c.'26 * 
52 “ (twelve “ 500. 52 (cwelve * aoe. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

4 times (one month).........-+..0eeeeeeee > 

18 “ (three months).. -¥0c. 

—° = ix - Baa Wee od 

52“ (twelve “ Dceeockschedcocsedll 80c, 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... .... 

LIXE, EACH TIM 

FINANCIAL NOTICES..... vo Douzans PER AGATE 


REicious Norices.. 


° .Firty Cents a Line. 
RRIAGES AND DEATHS, not “exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advanra 
Address all letters to 


° THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


_— 





We haye had so many inquiries for Files os 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange. 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twentv-six numbers—half q 
year, The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT’! 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of as dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cepts each. The usna] 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ig 
given below : 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 20, 1889, 











STATEMENT 


oF THE 





a 
’ 
jv 
‘ 
: 
: 
7 
4 
. ” 
* 
* 
~ Martford, Conn., July let, 1882. 
e 
¥ Paid-up Cash Capital......$600,000 
A\SSET- 
Real estate $1,000,185 88 
Cash on hand and tn bank 538,875 01 
Loans on bond and mortgage, teal estate. 1,878,790 07 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due 46,722 5S 
Loans on personal and collateral security 201,176 48 
Deferred Life premiums, , 76,040 56 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 
policies ° 42,649 64 
United States Governme nt ‘bonds. 265,970 00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, 436,021 00 
Rallroad stocks and bonds.... 1,089,906 00 
Bank stocks 756,921 00 
Hartford City Gas Light Co atock 18,009 00 
Total Assets -» 986.441.1585 16 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve, four per cent., Life department .@3,948,187 00 


Reserve for reinsurance, Accident dep't 505,455 27 
Claims unadjusted and not due and all | 

other labilities 241,833 00 

Total Liabilities $4,785,425 27 


$1,655,732 89 


Surplus as regards Policyholders 


STATISTICS TO JULY ist, 1882. 


Whole number of Life Policins in force 
Amount Life insurance tn force 
Total claims paid tn Life Department 


Whole number Accident Polictes | 
written 794,356 
Whole number he c ider otc lalme paid 77,452 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid. $5,077,000 | 
Total Losses paid, both Departments. 87,000,000 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN FE. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


que ONLY Perrecl-” 
© SEWING ny 














37th SEMI-ANNUAL 








13,121 | 
.. 821,945,000 | 
81,923,000 











‘fatal 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished 


ors ‘asniad ‘a8 
“31mg wding € “ON 





HAW, APPLIN & CO 
Parlor, Chureli, and Lodge Furnitere, 
27 Sudbury Street, Boston. Mass, 








SILK 
The Great 
Church 


FRINK’S Patent LIGHT. 


Reflectors 
the Most Powerful, the noftcat, 
Cheapcet and the Best Light known 
for 


a, Stores, Show Windows 











Send sizeof room. Get 
andestima a Y) veral discounts 
to churches and the 

1 PP RINK, S51 Peart St, N.Y, 


THE 





.-CHEAP GUNS for THE apne 
‘Stem WESTERN 











PCToriay & 
» Bhat Guus, Revoly 
hing Tackie, Razors, Sc 


TALOUES FREE 
era, Ammunition, Feine 
. sent C. O. D. for ¢Xamiaatiou 


“adress GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








this way chronic disease’ is brought on. 


Trifiing with Biliousness Wont Do. In 


A dis- 


ordered liver is the consequence of a foul stomach | 
and obstructed bowels and the very best prepa- 
ration in existence to put them in perfect order and 


keep them so is TARRANT’S SELTZER’ APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Description of this Cut, with 
over 5@ other valuable illustra- _ 
ted rules for using FLORENCE / ¢@ 
KNITTING SILK, ith hey ty of 
Silk, sent on e cilk 
Nonotuck Silk Co. 

Florence, Mass. 


aSHHL WO WAdCAAATUOLS. nok i8sV 

























frutt | 


NEWYORK 








HWM: Hi: : JA(KSON=&(0 98. 


( No @NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLUHMENT © @ JP 


TERETE Uion -5Q-2d-oor-FRM-BROADWAY-(1772 St SivE-P 


Manvhatvrers of Artistic Grates and Renders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, Stcel,and Tile - 46740 omer thersamr. 

















- NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, wee RE ERA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT, 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
Ready mixed, either snstto ss or utstte. 
adapted to withstand the 
CP RNIGHT, Agent, 93 


CAN BE APPLIED BY ANYONE. 


White, Mask. or any shade, tint, or color. This Paint is especially 
sePiata Brig pn Saree 
est 


loo Metailie Paint t for 
reet, Baltimore, Md. 








Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new desigrs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 

‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 


HULL VAPOR COOK § STOVE, 





ri-¢ our burners indestructi- 
New One V+! - Burner on two New 
Stoves. New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 





ought to 


> | PD 
INS: 





and Price-List to 
eal —- M'F'G CO., 






Avenue. 


156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


ha 
Send Scent stamp fer. Catalogue 





., Boston, Mass. 


$.-S. and Lecture-Room Seating. 


THE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8. -8. CHAIR. 


fut for oo _ Gogeetatien, ri of ve of St = 
f latest pa seee, O airs, and everyt 
for general. y* -, lackboards, Dustless 
rayons, etc 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St., N. Y.; 518 Arch 8t., Philadel’. 


1789. BACON PIANOS. 1822 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., Mi’re’, New York City. 


w=, TILES 


AMERICAN 





for Halls. Vestibules, Bloarshe. Mantel Fac- 


iniere, Bath 
THQ S SERENTON 47 Barclay St. N.Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. cago. 


“Worxs FounDED = 1832. 


hibition at Paris, France 








Highes warded 

them by the Universal ty 

1867; Vienna, <5 B, in 
tenntal Exhi 





WE MAKE 


the Bet Hunting Boot and Shoe in the Wold 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 
Leather Goods, of every description, 
for Sportsmen. 

KNAPSACKS, LEGGINS, 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. 


Will Make Special Articles to Suit 
Customers. 
Send for Catalogue. 
THOMSON & SONS, 
P.-0, Box 1016, 301 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW IMPROVEMENT IN 
DECORATION. 


THE SOLID LEATHER 


Ornamental Nails and Buttons, 


MANTI ACTURED BY TBE 


INTERIOR 


AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON C0., 


Providence, RK. I. 
Patented Oct. 18th, 1881, and Feb. ]4th, 1882 


For UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, 
CARRIAGES,and RAILWAY CARS, 





Superior jn stecngis. beauty, and durability to metal 


eaded nails and covered leather buttons. 


Endorsed wad for sul 
hroughout t 


Send for Bo 


by the finest trade 
© country. 


Instantaneous Chocolate, 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


Every Family Should Have It. 
NO TROUBLE. NO BOILING. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 





EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders. 
CINCINNATI. 
Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


Sundsy-School 
SUPPLIES. 


Every Su y School—S a week 
fér each fanfliy, at the cost of ome; using our 
graded pape. in place of the ordinary, costs schools 
even less J pecimens free. 

Teachers’ and Scholars’ |esson helps in five 
focus (the only complete series for both), make 

onfstudy a success. Lesson songs, with patent 
pe pom new tune combination, to sing at sight, save 
so1fg books—-more impressive and instructive. 
$1 6 75c. to $1.50, choicest Sunday-schoo! library 
books, put up in flexible form, catalogue and nam- 
ber in each, at uniform price of Sc. each; 100 or 
more, 4\%c. Sample book and exchange system, 8c. 

Libiary for Teachers.—Nine books, inciud- 
ing Bible dictionary, Commentary on Mark, Com-s 
pendium of Teaching, etc.; books worth 75c. ts 
$1.50 each. Pyice, 10c. each; whole nine, 80c. 

Reward Cards, one-third Price; three twenfy- 


five cent packs for 25c. Sample pack, lic. 
Teachers’ Bibles.— Most complete 4 404 





8. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts.. Phila. 





pages, plain binding, gilt edges, as low as $1 

Reward Books.—Contents of $1.00 
Sunday-school library books, in neat 
covers, illustrated, 60 or more at l0c, 
ple, l2c. 


d $1.50 
romatic 
egch. Sam- 


Temperance Sunday-school supylies, for all 
classes of ance Sunday-school “work. Cata- 
logue free. AVID C. CUOK, ; Revolution 
Sunday-school and ‘l'emperance Publish- 
er, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 





‘TO RRA FARE 


A teaspoonful to each pint of Starch, bot 
er cold, te all Stick’ if the I 
co) 1 ayeey awh by e = 


a St any sterch 


Metter SEaer co. 
GTON 6t., BosTox, 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 














Tax “Ixpepexpext’’ Paxss 21 xp 93 Ross Stager 








